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NOTE 


This book is issued m the behef that many 
who knew Wilham Temple m some field or other 
of his far-rangmg activities will be glad to have 
a bnef Memoir, together with a selection of 
passages from his books and speeches In writing 
the Memoir I gratefully acknowledge the help 
I have received, especially from Mrs Temple 
The selections have been made and arranged by 
Canon A E Baker of York We both hope that ^ 
all readers will look out for the official Biography 
of Wilham Temple by F A Iremonger, Dean of 
Lichfield, which will be pubhshed m due course 
by the Oxford Umversity Press, and will be led 
by the selections to Wilham Temple’s wntmgs 

G K A Bell 
(Bishop of Chichester) 


26th October, 1945 
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MEMOIR 

William Temple was nol only one of the greatest men 
of Ins day, but also one of the greatest teachers wlio have 
ever filled the Archbishopric of Canterbury His tenure 
of the see was for no more than two and a half years , yet 
his influence on the British people, in the field of social 
justice, on the Christian Church as a whole, and in interna- 
tional relations, was of a kind to which it would be very 
difficult to find a parallel in the htstor>' of England It was 
no idle tnbute that President Roosevelt paid, in expressing 
the sympathy of the American people, to the King — after 
the Archbishop’s death, when he said ‘ As an ardent 
advbcate of international co-opcration based on Christian 
pnnciplcs he exerted a profound influence throughout the 
world ’ A whole scries of qualities combined to give him 
this position Some of them, it is hoped, will emerge from 
the study which follows but it may be well to emphasise 
at the very start his astonishing vitality, his many-sidedness, 
his all-embracing humanity, and his serene and humble 
faith 

He was bom at the Palace, Exeter, on October 15th, 
1881, the second son of Frederick Temple, then Bishop of 
Exeter and already 59 years old, and Beatnee Lascelles, 
24 years her husband’s junior William had a profound 
veneration for both his parents Of his father. Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1897-1902, he said at his enthronement, 
‘ He was and is among men the chief inspiration of my 
bfe ’ He had an extraordinary intimacy with his mother, 
who survived her husband by just over 12 years 

His home fife played an unusually important part in his 
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education and the Memoir of Frederick Temple by Seren 
FrleruU contains a whole series of tetters from father to ton, 
shovking the ioumatc intcrchan^ of opinion, instruction 
and chaff which went on o\-cr a number of j'cars in his 
bojhood. He went to Colct Court, tlammcrnnith, as his 
prqiarntory school and thence to Rugby with Dr 
H A. James as Headmaster At Rugby he began hii life- 
long fnendship whkh was to corer so wide a sociaJ and 
cduculjonal field, wth R. 11 Tawncy the wen known 
cconoroLt and historian and J L, Stocks (of Oiford, 
Manchester and Unct7«>o 1 Umvtrrilies) 

In 1 900 he went up to Ballioi CoUe^ Oiford, Viith an 
exhibition There he look Rrst Classes In the two Classical 
Honours Schools, v.tis mentioned for the EUerton Theo- 
logical Essay and became Prcridcnl of the Union. In I9W 
he was elected to a Fellowship and LcctnrershJp in phflo- 
sopliy at the Queen s College, Oxford. Here he read \tjy 
wide!) nod amongst many other writers, English and 
foreign, made a special study of the works of S Thomas 
Aquinas He oho spent part of 1906 studying at the 
UnKcrsity orjena. 

Hc had an ostouisbiag memory and could quote poetry 
wTlhout end, especially Browning and SbeUey It is at 
least from this time that we can date his power to itmember 
almost visually the very page on which some pa r tcu l a r 
passage occurred in a particular book that he had studied. 

He delighted In the pastoral part of a tutor's work, and 
owed not a little to D H Streeter (later Provost of Queen s) 
on the rcligioas ride of College life. He wtu fond of walking 
with undcr^duatca, and took reading parties to the Lakes 
where, though nour an athlete in the ordinary sense, he 
climbed the moimtains whh the utmost cothusiaanL He 
was famous from boyhood for bb roort of laughter He 
loved speaking at meetiDgs of Collego and Univerrity 
societies of nil lands and h© cqjoycd musk. He was 
always good company and was well liked by ius brother 
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dons, though a senior Fellow, the Latin Scholar, A C 
Clark, noting Temple’s frequent failure to remam for 
Common Room after High Table, shook his head some- 
what ruefully now and then, with the remark that ‘ Temple 
has gone to the good ’ 

Two special interests developed while he was at Oxford 
One was his deep concern in social problems It began with 
work m a club, and mdeed this begmmng was character- 
istic of undergraduates of the day ‘ The finest social work 
that I have seen,’ he wrote in 1943, ‘ was the work of the 
Oxford and Bermondsey Mission,’ with which he was 
closely associated between 1900 and 1910 Originally the 
club was opened in a disused warehouse in Abbey Street, 
Bermondsey, by a wonderful Doctor, J H Stansfeld, who 
was both parson and physician It had a marked medical 
side, with which the traimng of boys and the teachmg of 
rehgion was closely connected Temple descnbes his first 
experience of the conduct of the Club m the foUowmg 
words 

‘ The Doctor’s own methods were highly mdividual The 
first time I visited the Club was during my second year 
at Oxford I was taken mto a basement room, where a 
crowd of some twenty people sat on benches round the 
wall , one corner was screened off The Doctor stood 
m the middle xyith myself just behmd him, and preached 
with great directness for about five minutes Then he 
turned abruptly and dived mto the comer behmd the screen, 
beckonmg me to follow We found a rickety table and three 
uhmvitmg chairs 1 sat on an end one and was given a 
pencil and a wntmg tablet ; the Doctor sat m the middle , 
on the other chair sat the patients, one after another 
With each a conversation took place on the foUowmg lines 
“ Put out your tongue . . Where did you go to church 

last Sunday? Open your mouth Why not?. Say 
mnety-mne Well, I’ll give you some medicme, but 

mind you say your prayers and go to church in future ” 
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The fapj represent Inartictilatc rcphej the patient bang 
in an aituudc prohiblus'c of sp eech but the Doctor Imew 
the anttt-en without hearing Then ol^cr I had sal there 
taking notes for him ni hU dictation after each bad left, he 
suddenly said— We must has-e finished the first Jot 
and the^ will be another crowd , go out and spe:^ the 
Word to them for a few mlmiics.” Jl was a Monday 
c%cnlnju so f recited what I could ranember of a sermon 
preached In St Paul s Cathedra] by the Canon-ln-Resideiicc 
— New boll, I think — the day before. I cannot think what 
they made of It but the Doctor seemed tatlsfied- 
The second ipedal interest « hkh he maintained through 
out his life was in cdacatlonal reform. He was in strong 
rmolt against anything which smacked of class dlstmchon 
in the ooaent Univemtics, and a champion, therefore, of 
the movement which sought to open the doors of his own 
Unisersity to students who could profit by the opportnni 
tics it olTcred, Irrespective of class. He was one of the eight 
Oxford tutors who wrote to Tfv Tbnn on Oxford anS tht 
Nation, and so contributed to the Royal Commission on 
the UdiverslUes. It was at Otford also that ho dose 
connection with the Workers Educabonal Aisocabon 
began. Although not himself one of the actual founders 
he wes elected first President of the W E.A. in 1908 at the 
instance of R. H Tawncy and Albert Mtnsbridge, and he 
remamed President until 1924 From first to last be was 
unceasing in his devotion to Its interests, never failing In 
his answers to the calls made on his time and ability and 
whole hearted in his enjoyment of its roeetingi and the 
innumerable fncndihips of which it was the source. It 
was here too that be entered upon his long and Cmitful 
connection with the Student dnstian Movement, mainly 
through, the infincuce of Tlssmgton Tatlow who was its 
moving tpint, as well as its Secretary for many yean. He 
constantly took large contingeots of imdcrgraduates from 
Queen % to the Student Movement Camps at Baslow during 
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the summer , and m 1910, on the invitation of Dr J R 
Mott, he went on a tour to Austraha, to speed the Student 
Movement forward m that Commonwealth 

He was ordained deacon by Archbishop Davidson at 
Canterbury in 1908, on the title of his fellowship, and priest 
in 1909 The Archbishop became a ‘ second fathe'' ’ to him, 
and wisely decided that his theological views, which had 
caused Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, some time earher 
to refuse him ordination, were not in fact so unorthodox 
as to debar him 

One other field in which Temple was to play a great part 
in the years that lay ahead was that of the World- wide 
Church, and what became known later as the ‘ Oecumemcal ’ 
movement He gave the first evidence of his concern 
for this side of human and Chnstian action as an usher 
at the International Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
in 1910 Three years later he became a member of the 
first ‘ Archbishops’ Committee ’ on Faith and Order, and 
was a regular attendant at its meetings from 1913 to 1920 

From Oxford he went in 1910 to be Headmaster of 
Repton One of his Repton colleagues wntes 

‘ He was not really fitted, either by temperament or by 
taste, to be a great headmaster, as he probably soon 
discovered He was never really mterested in the adzmms- 
trative details of an educational institution, and he had 
too many wider interests in the outside world to settle down 
to them , but, both in chapel and in the class-room, and 
most of all perhaps in his famihar mtercourse with the* 
semor boys, he was a source of real inspiration to many at 
Repton He made a host of hfe-long friends there, and his 
Repton years were among the happiest in a fundamentally 
happy life ’ 

He had already pubhshed his first book. The Faith and 
Modern Thought (1910), before leavmg Oxford But it was 
while he was Headmaster of Repton that he contnbuted an 
essay on the Divimty of Chnst to a volume entitled Founda- 
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tlons (1912) This \olumc wih Jis suthtiUc, A Statmm 
of CfwUHan BflU/in Terms of Modem Thaushi by Smn 
Oxford Ufn made a jtreat »Ur at ihe lime , and it formed 
(he subject of Absohite and AbdofSeH the famous Satire 
In the Manner of Mr John Drj'den by Father R. A* Kooc, 
containing a portrait of Temple os the first and best known 
of the Dia>i5U 

First, from the PaWk Schools — Lefnaean Bog- 
No p3ltr> Bulwark stood the Form of Og, 

A man so broad, to some he seem d to bo 

Not one but all Mankind In Effigy 

\Vho brisk In Term n Whirlftind in the Long, 

Did cirrything by turns, and nothing 'RTOOg, 

Dai d at each Lerture hoD from Thames to Tyne 
As Thinker Usher Statesman, or Divine. 

Bom m the Purple, swift he chose the Light, 

And Lambeth ftark d him for o Namntc 
Discerning Balliol snatch d him in his teens. 

And mourn d him eariy forfeited to Queen 
Hts name stlIHc d to leave th insidious tome 
A household Word in ewry Eogllsh Home 
No acndcmick Treatise; high and dry 
Canvass d in Walks round Mcsopolaroy, 

Or where in Common Room when days arc short, 
Soulless Professem gulp disgusted Port 
” Not from the few the learned, and the pale " 

— So rang his Message— we expect our Sale 
Man in the Street, our PubllcoUon con — 

What matter if the Street be Ashkclon 7 
Ho left Repton to bo Rector of S James PiccadiDy In 
1914 ^Vhilo there he became for a short time a member 
of the Westminster Branch of the Labour ParQ? joining 
it in 1918 He took on active part, both before and during 
the war in the production of The Challenge a Christian 
weekly journal which had all too short a life. He also 
edited and contributed to a senes of Papers for Wartime 
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published by the Ovford University Press, and took part 
in the discussions and manifestos issuing from a group of 
friends of different denominations known as The Collegium, 
m St George’s Square, under the inspiration of Lucy 
Gardner, a Quaker. 

In 1915 he paid his first visit to the U S A to dehver the 
Bishop Paddock Lectures on Church and Nation, m the 
course of which he clearly laid down his view on the 
relationship of Christianity to war, a view from which he 
never diverged to the end of his life 

In 1916 he married Frances Anson. She and Wilhani 
met as old family friends * but tliey had a common interest 
besides in social reform, as she was for a time Secretary 
of the Westminster Branch of the Clnistian Social Union, 
of which he was Chairman, and also gave help in the office 
of The Challenge After a seven weeks’ engagement the 
wedding took place, and there can have been few happier 
married hves than theirs. 

The tenure of S James’, Piccadilly, did not last very 
long But the actual manner of leaving was critical for the 
whole of Temple’s later work for the Church. The National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope (a large-scale evangehstic 
campaign in all the dioceses of England and Wales) was 
launched by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 
1916 Temple was one of the Secretanes In July of that 
year the Archbishops’ Commission on Church and State, 
of which Lord Selbome was Chairman and Temple probably 
the youngest member, pubhshed a unanimous report 
advocatmg a considerable measure of legislative autonomy 
for the Church of England Dick Sheppard, Temple’s 
neighbour at S Martm’s-in-the-Fields, approached him one 
/ day with this intngmng question, ‘ Don’t you think we 
/ ought to have a ginger group m the Church of England ? ’ 
No sooner said than done Temple, Sheppard, F A. 
Iremonger (Head of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green), 
A A David (Headmaster of Rugby), Cyril Garbett (Vicar 
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of Poruo) and oihen to the number of 40 got together 
and started a mmcmcni uith the inspired title of Lift 
and Liberty, to win for the Church the liberty essential 
to fulness of life. The mos'cmcnt was bunched at a crowded 
and coihusbsHc meeting in the Queen i Hall, in July 1917 
at whuji Temple presided It earned a resolution urging 
the Archbishops to approach the Gos'cmment without 
deby on the jub}cct of freedom for the Church. There 
u-as one dissentient. Dr Ifeoson, whose tnbute to Temple * 
omlory on the occasion li well worth quoting 

Temple i speech was wcB phrased and weB-ddivered 
He has an admirable \dcc, and, though bb manner ti 
a little loo dogmatic and professional, he u in the succes* 
slon of oralofs. ' 

Three months bter the Life and Liberty Council asked 
Temple to resign S, James s, Piccadilly in order that he 
might be free to campaign throughout the country on 
behalf of liberty for the Church of Engbnd. Temple 
agreed, though it meant leaving hb staff (of whom he was 
ipccblly fond) at S James t, giving up all certainty in his 
future career and dropping from £2,000 to £700 o year in 
stipend It was typical of him that he cared little abOTt the 
bst For eighteen months, from January 1918 to June, 
1919 he tra\Tlled at a breathless pace over England, 
founding and doxlopmg Life and Liberty fcDow^ps, 
making rpeecfaes on Church and State adiocadng not 
disestablishment, but a reformed establishment. It was an 
exhamting as well as on exhilarating expcneocc. Combined 
with Viscount Wolmcr s efforts in the House of Commons 
and in his Church Sclf-Oowniment League outside, 
Temple s energy and convictions made a vital contribution 
to the success of the cause and everything was crowned 
by the sagacious and determined statesmanship of Arch 
bishop Davidson. Thus was secured the final coactoent 
of the Church Assembly (Powen) Measure, commonly 
known os the Enabling ^Bl, m 1919 This was a Measure 
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which m fact gave powers to a new Church Assembly 
(composed of bishops, clergy and laity), enabling it to 
undertake Church legislation by means of Measures which 
were to have the effect of Acts of Parhament, subject only to 
the simple Aye or No of both Houses of Parhament The 
way was thus at last opened for the achievement of many 
long overdue reforms 

In June, 1919, Temple was appointed Canon of Westmm- 
ster Curiously enough, twice before he had been offered a 
Westmmster Canonry, once at Repton, when he was 
disqualified as he had not been sue years m Orders, and 
once later He became very fond of the Abbey, but soon 
left his stall to succeed Dr Knox as Bishop of Manchester, 
m 1921 In this northern see he quiCkly made himself at 
home, proving his deep concern for social progress and 
education, loved by the clergy, and charmmg not a few, 
whom his predecessor had found very difficult, by his 
humour and ability He dehvered adimrable Charges and 
Presidential Addresses to his Diocesan Conferences on 
theological and social themes He was always reacN rr 
speak at meetings of the WE A He took anacth^nsr 
m the annual Blackpool Missions, and was the hfeanfsnnl 
of the meetings and services on the sands and 
It is also no small sign of the confidence he insrrnf. 
in the field of diocesan organization his ephz~ 
marked by the division of the diocese into thenrr 
of Manchester and Blackburn Thus in aE s 
in the city of Manchester, m the Lancashrs 
Manchester Umversity he made a de^ d; 
industnal hfe of the North 

There were outside calls also, of 
mentioned From 1920 to 1927 he e: 

Quarterly Review of Chnstian Pokde:: 
of his own Essays in the Rc'.ie 
with four Presidential Addr* 

Diocesan Conference, before 
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£ff Oi/htion PoUths As »l was ihe purjxw of TV 
10 present the Chnstlaa %iew on the vanous qoet- 
tioQS of the da> so the «rious cssaj-s and addresses, on 
subjects ranjdnf: from ChrisUawly and PoliUcs to Coirf 
and S Pqu) and the Resources of Ulcmture, showed 
the conclusions whkh their amhor had reached after 
testing his judgment b) the touchstone of Chnstian pnn- 
dpics. And it was characteristic of the range and consist 
cncy of his claims for the Christian religion that In the 
essay on Christhnlly and Politics he made It plain that 
no firm line can be drawn marking off those rides of 
public life and its ordering which properly conccni the 
Church from those which do noL Just because of its 
concern with indn.tdmil character the Church is sitaUy 
concerned with the conditions that affect character 
It has long been admitted he wrote, that the Church has 
0 duty in relation to Housing end to ^ools, for no one can 
doubt the effect which these base on character 1 But it b 
impossible to stop here, or with Temperance or Gambling. 

No department of human life lies outside the scope 
of moral pnndptc, and In none arc the order of life 
the maxims gostming pubhc oction without influence on 
character There is a frontier of the Church s legitimate 
concern, but it fa not one that excludes any human inlcreit 
it only defines the Church s method of dealing with that 
interest The limltatioa of the Church f sphere fa not a 
matter of area but of method. 

He urged then, as he urged to the end of hfa life, that even 
if Chrutianlty were cooccroed with the individual only it 
would sliH have to interest itself in politics for the sake of 
its work with individnals. But he further urged with the 
same pcmstencc, that Chrisbimity most also criticise 
actual instrtutioiu in the light of its own aoaal prin 
dplet, because it ntmt, not at the salvation of individuals 
one by one, but at that perfect Individual and social wel 
fare, which is called the Kingdom of God or the Holy C 3 ty 
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The fullest pubhc expression at that tune of this Chnstian- 
Pohtical point of view was the inter-denommational 
Conference, of which he was the prune mover, known as 
the Christian Conference on Politics, Economics and Citizen- 
ship (COPEQ held at Birmingham m 1924 It was the first 
conference of its kmd m which the Churches of Great 
Bntam (apart from Rome) umted m a common witness on 
econormc, social and pohtical questions , and had far- 
reachmg results 

But Temple also mtervened on copcrete issues An 
important illustration of such mtervention m an mdustnal 
dispute IS to be found m the coal strike of 1926 After it 
had gone on For several months a grdup of Bishops, of 
whom Temple was one, decided to try t6 brmg the parties 
together A Royal Commission had issued a Report, of 
which the recommendations had not been adopted A 
deadlock had been reached, and bittemek was mcreasing 
Nobody appeared to be takmg any s'^teps to bring the 
owners and the men together So the^Bishops came forward, 
not to propose any terms of their own, but to urge the frank 
adoption of the Report as a basis of settlement This 
efiTort at mediation caused much comment The Prune 
Minister, Mr Baldwm, asked how the Bishops would hke 
it if he referred to the Iron and Steel Federation the revision 
of the Athanasian Creed , and this was acclaimed as a 
legitimate score! Both parties however accepted the 
mvitation The coal owners made no positive proposals 
The mmers put forward a suggestion which represented a 
method of bnngmg the Report mto operation The sugges- 
tion was rejected by the Government, who announced its 
rejection before receiving the deputation of Bishops and 
heanng what they had to say When' the effort failed, 
Temple, in a letter to The Times of August 20th, 1926, 
gave its history, and the prmciples on which it was based 
He concluded his letter as follows 

‘ If it IS urged that such action as we took is improper 
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In principle, vit completely disagree u-Wi such a view 
ChnsUans and most of us as ChrfsthiB charged with 
ofncial responsibility w saw two parties doing great 
injury to the comrminilj by a continued conflict, which vm 
bound to be ended by negotration looocr or later our 
rctipion and our oincc required of us that wt should do 
on>lhmg which la> in our power to bring them in the 
literal sense to reason. We never Imagined other that 
we could suggest satufactory terms of our owm or that 
economic facts can be modifled by humane sentiments. But 
we felt a rcsponsnriht 5 for trying to se c u re that the settle 
mcni should be not only cconomicaDy sound in itself 
but reached with the mimmum of bitterness or resentment 
and the maximum of good wilL Whether the particular 
steps which we took to discharge this responsibility were 
wfse Of foolish Is another question, not for us to answer 
I will not mention that, while the policy of the " slogan ” 
was bound to be withdrawn sooner or Uler it was in fact 
at the conference with one group that the withdrawal 
look pbcc. And if we be sUil accused of acting for the 
miners and not for the owners, we reply that this Is only 
because the mioers did, and the owners did not, reach 
proposab in conference with us based on the Report and 
showing a readiness to substitute reason for force as the 
arbiter of the dispute. 

While Bbhop of Manchester he conducted a University 
Mission at Cambridge, in 1926 He conducted other 
Umi-enity Missions later in particular one at Oxford in 
1931 and another at Dublin m 1934 Thar theme was 
Christian Faith and life. Those who were present at any 
of these Missions, and now look back on their experience 
in listcnmg, testify not only to the intellectual but to the 
profound splntiml impression made As one of them 
Enc Abbott (now Dean of King s College, London) who 
was an undergraduate at Cambridge and Ucdennmioocf 
at Dublin, puts it 
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‘The words — which were never short of the Jughest 
intellectual level and made a fully intellectual demand upon 
the sustamed attention of his hearers — had m them a rare 
quahty of spiritual passion and of deep devotion ’ 

Tire fact that stood out before everythmg else was Prayer, 
Temple’s own prayer, his concern for the prayer of others, 
and lus ratmg of prayer more highly than any other activity 
whatsoever The intellectual substance of the Mission can 
be recovered from the book of pubhshed addresses, 
Chi istian Faith and Life , but what is harder to recover is 
the quite extraordmary impression Temple made of a man 
entirely integrated m mind and soul through the Chnstian 
faith 

The Rev F R Barry (now Bishop of Southwell) was 
Vicar of S Mary the Virgm, Oxford, when the Oxford 
Mission took place, and what he writes about it is assuredly 
true of Cambridge and Dubhn as well 

‘I think it was one of the high hghts m his ministry 
because it estabhshed him m an undisputed primacy of 
leadership and confidence among young people It was 
a turmng pomt m the hfe of post-war Oxford It “ stopped 
the rot” and re-established the Chnstian faith m the centre 
of the thought and hfe of the University, and its influence 
contmues There are many men and women doing con- 
spicuous Christian service, both in Great Britain and 
overseas, who owe their vocation and inspiration to that 
week In many ways it really was one of his greatest 
achievements — ^though of course he would insist that it 
wasn’t him at all ’ 

In November, 1928, Archbishop Lang succeeded Arch- 
bishop Davidson as Archbishop of Canterbury Temple was 
appointed as Dr Lang’s successor m the Archbishopnc of 
York Here he was extraordinarily happy The demands 
of York were heavier than those of Manchester, but they 
still left time for other avocations, and gave Temple a new 
vantage pomt He was now able to speak with an official 
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outhonly In the Church ofEn^and iccond only lo that of 
the Archbfihop of Caclctbury He became an intfanate 
friend of bis brother Primate and retained the rooms in 
Lollards Tower Lambeth Palace, which Davidson bad 
ghtai him in 192*1 os Dishop of Manchester throughout the 
whole of his lime at York. 

He loved hlf diocese, and worked it in a remarkably 
co-opcrali\c spint with hU staff He preached and spoke 
everywhere, but alwa)"! keeping a spcdal place in hb 
alTechons for Dishopthorpc itself chur^ and village olifcc. 
Few Bishops called out a greater loyally from their clergy 
and colleagues. He eared nothing for extremes in Church 
opinion. Neither extreme, he said could save the soul of 
England, At ^ ork, as also at Manchester he shdwed the 
deepest pcnonal interest in hb ordination candidates, and 
the relation between the young deacon or priest and 
wnitaro Temple as ordaining Bishop ww for ever after 
w'ardf one of the rrrost preoous things in the fomet i life. 
EN'cryihing was controlled by a spint of pmyer nor 
j could onyone who saw him In the Chapel at Bi^optborpo 
at Embcrtidc fail to see that to him prayer was the essential 
factor in the life of a Christian, and thc^orc cspcdaDy in 
the life of a pnesL 

He made friends with an classes, and when he moved 
to Canterbury the people of York fdt it as a personal loss. 
He pms a little shy perhaps, of the squire, and county 
folk but with young people and large audiences he got on 
famously At Christmas time be thoroughly enjoyed the 
household parties at Bishopthorpc, dancing Sir Roger with 
ariy who came, and beaming on whoever sat next to him at 
table (the places being chaseo by lot on these occasions). 
ThCTc were also in 1939 two parties for raflwaymen and their 
wives from York Station, who were cntertaiiied at Bishop- 
thoTpe, seventy at a time. Bishopthorpc itsdf was used 
extensively for conferaices of all kinds, international, 
economic and theolofdcal and also for gatherings of the 
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Girls’ Diocesan Association — these including the par- 
tieularly enviable feature of charades, m which Temple took 
a full and uproarious share 

He had been at Bishopthorpc for hardly more than a 
year and a half when the seventh decennial Lambeth Confer- 
ence of the Bishops of the Anglican communion was held 
in 1930 It was the first Lambeth Conference he had 
attended He w'as Chairman of the Committee on Christian 
Umt}' Most of the proceedings of the Committee were 
devoted, by force of circumstances, partly to a proposed 
plan of Church union in South India , partly to a series of 
negotiations with representatives of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches Under his guidance the proposals for unity in 
South India were helped fonvard by a favounng wind, 
though not without an indication of those elements m the 
proposals which were likely to give nse to controversy 
It was probably a real disappointment to Temple that, 
mainly because of the pressure of the South India proposals 
on the non-Episcopal side, very httle time was given to the 
consideration of the relations between the Church of 
England and the non-Episcopal Churches in Bntain, 
which had so important a place in the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920 But at all stages of the Conference Temple’s 
abihty and wise leadership made a powerful contnbution 
On the personal side, no member was more popular or more 
hospitable Almost every week he entertained parties of 
overseas Bishops and their wives at Bishopthorpe 
Followmg the first Anglo-Catholic Congress m 1920, and 
perhaps hastened by the controversial discussions at a 
conference of Modern churchmen at Oxford on the general 
subject of Christ and the Creed, Archbishops Davidson 
and Lang appomted a Commission in 1923 ‘ to consider 
the nature and grounds of Chnstian Doctrme with a view 
to demonstratmg the extent of existmg agreement within 
the Church of England, and with a view to investigating 
how far it is possible to remove or diminish existing differ- 
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his inlcrc^i in the application of Christian principles by the 
Churches in partncr-^hip to the social system was of Jong 
standing, his initiation into the Oecumenical mosement 
actually came from the '^idc of Faith and Order, that is the 
theological <tudy of the relations of the different Churches, 
through their differences as well as their agreement, as 
proposed bj the American Epi<;copal Church in 1910 
Hts principal connection with the Faith and Order 
mosement from the international angle dates from his 
attendance at the first World Conference on Faith and 
Order at l.'ui'^.innc m 1925 Here he look a considerable 
part, and was much called on m the drafting of reports 
Bishop C 11 Brent, of Western New' York, was Chairman 
at Lausanne and became Chairman also of the Continua- 
tion Committee, of which Temple was a member On the 
death of Bishop Brent m 1929 Temple w'as elected 
Chairman, at the meeting at Maloja, and from that time 
on he conlinously held the foremost place He regularly 
attended the meetings of the Committee, m whatever 
part of Europe they w'crc held He presided over the second 
World Conference on Faith and Order held at Edinburgh 
m 1937 , with a courtesy' and a clarity w'hich contributed 
in an extraordinary degree to its success In the earlier 
part of the same summer another world conference on 
Church, Community and State took place at Oxford, 
representing the other (‘ Life and Work ’) aspect of the 
Oecumenical movement Here he w'as a member of the 
section dealing with the Um Sancta and the World of 
Nations His mam contribution however was m drafting 
the message of the Conference For this he had to read the 
draft reports of five sections, discuss particular points 
with selected members, and make a single whole It cost 
him much labour, far into the night but the result was 
generally acclaimed 

There was however a particular matter, in which both 
these Conferences were concerned, where his leadership 
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cflcw Dr nurfc D^hopofOd* 0 fd v>ti 5 »l5 first OurnnaQ, 
but on hri dcaiii in 1925 Tctnpic tool, his pbcc. For the 
next (Hchr jcan» he toot «d actirc part in the framing of 
the Report He enjojTd the ilimuliu of the argumcm 
betifcttn ad^ocilcs of \-efy difTerenl schools of ihoughL He 
toot particotar delight tn the meetings of the Noithcnj 
group of members ot Biihopthorpc and the incisis-c and 
admirably pood humoured debates belnecn Oliver Quick, 
L S Thornton, A. C. J Rawfinson, C J Shebbeare and 
others, WTieo the Report appeared under the irtlc Doctrine 
ift the Church of Crr^land {1918) h owed more to ho eon 
strurtitc thought, condUatory temper and ikOfoI pen 
(for he was a master ot drafting, as he vets also a master 
at chairmanship), than to anyone else and while it ss-as not 
o finished treatise, or a full statement of the Anglican 
position perrerall) H past a wijc, lurfd and comprehcarive 
exposition of Anglican thought in some xtiy important 
fields of theology 

In 19W he published hw Gifford Lectures, feature hfan 
and CchJ lie had already produced tsvo stnldng 'volumes 
of Cbnrtun philosophy Mm Crearix m 1917 and 
Chbtus I criuis in 1924 The Gifford Lectures were of a 
more fubstanllal order and though he bad covtnanled 
wnh the Gifford Trustees when he received then ftmtation 
that he could only gnu what was already in his mind, 
without special reading, on publication they were geocrally 
wxlcomcd as work of n very high order admirable if they 
had come from a University Professor ostotushing when 
the magnitude of the authors activities m public life was 
reroemberedL 

It was in these same years that Temples leadership 
in the general Oecumenical movement in the Church grew 
more and more powerful As we have already seen, his 
share in it began ■when be was at Oxford. He himself 
traced the ongin of the Oecumenical movement to the 
great missionary enterprise of the last 150 years. Although 
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his interest m the application of Chnstian principles by the 
Churches in partnership to the social system was of long 
standmg, his imtiation mto the Oecumemcal movement 
actually came from the side of Faith and Order, that is the 
theological study of the relations of the different Churches, 
through their differences as well as their agreement, as 
proposed by the American Episcopal Church m 1910 
His pnncipal connection with the Faith and Order 
movement from the international angle dates from his 
attendance at the first World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Lausanne in 1925 Here he took a considerable 
part, and was much called on in the draftmg of reports 
Bishop C H Brent, of Western New York, was Chairman 
at Lausanne, and became Chairman also of the Contmua- 
tion Comnuttee, of which Temple was a member On the 
death of Bishop Brent in 1929 Temple was elected 
Chairman, at the meeting at Maloja, and from that time 
on he contmously held the foremost place He regularly 
attended the meetmgs of the Committee, in whatever 
part of Europe they were held He presided over the second 
World Conference on Faith and Order held at Edinburgh 
in 1937 , with a courtesy and a clanty which contnbuted 
m an extraordinary degree to its success ' In the earher 
part of the same summer another world conference on 
Church, Commumty and State took place at Oxford, 
representing the other CLife and Work’) aspect of the- 
Oecumemcal movement Here he was a member of the 
section deahng with the Una Sancta and the World of 
Nations His mam contnbution however was in draftmg 
the message of the Conference For this he had to read the 
draft 'reports of five sections, discuss particular points 
with selected members, and make a smgle whole It cost 
him much labour, far mto the mght but the result was 
generally acclaimed ' 

There was however a particular matter, m , which both 
these Conferences were concerned, where his leadership 
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(The Centrality of Christ), at Harvard (Christianity m 
Thought and Practice), and at Chicago (The' Church and 
Its Teaching To-day) In 1937 he visited Greece, and 
took the Holy Week services at Athens, on his way 
to the. Consecration of the new Enghsh Cathedral at 
Cairo 

Temple’s profound concern with social questions m 
Great Britain was expressed m a variety of ways durmg 
the whole of this penod On March 5th, 1934, at the end 
of the economic bhzzard, he wrote a letter to The Times, 
appeahng to Mr Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to use the surplus which would be at his dis- 
posal for the first tmie for several years, to restore ‘ cuts 1 
in unemployment allowances before reducing the Income 
Tax A few days later Mr Chamberlain rephed to the 
Archbishop in a pubhc speech at Bmmngham . 

‘When people take a hand, whose influence, m con- 
sequence of their position, is hkely to be widespread, then 
I think they ought to weigh their words carefully if they 
desire to rush into prmt The other day I saw a letter 
m the newspapers from the Archbishop of York In it 
he expressed ]^s strong sense of the suffenng and hardship 
which were being endured by members of the unemployed, 
and if he had stopped there he would have had everybody 
with him. But the Archbishop did not stop there He went 
on to express his views on the particular way in which 
the Budget surplus should be employed m order to help 
the unemployed, and he concluded by mvitmg everybody 
who agreed with him to wnte to their respective Member 
of Parhament to say so When I read the letter I thought 
It was a pity that the Archbishop should suggest, as it seems 
to me he did by imphcation, that Members of Parhament 
require to be rermnded of humamtanan feelmgs which 
otherwise would not occur to them ’ 

The Archbishop was quite impemtent In commentmg 
on the mcident eight years later, he said. 
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was invalnablo for the ftitnro of the Oecumenical movanenL 
It Was the bringing together of the two streams of the same 
movement into a single nver What was known as the 
Committee of 35 consisting of representatives of both 
odes, agreed to recommend that the two sections. Life 
and Work (Oxford), and Faith and Order (Edinburgh) 
should bo merged m a tm^ Worid Council of Churches. 
Thar recommendation was accepted by both Conferences. 
An agreed constitution for the new World Council was 
approved by a conference of delegates at Utrecht in 1938. 
Temple became Qiairman of the Provisional Committee 
of the Worid Council, the complete formation of which 
has been delayed by the war He was its inspiration from 
first to lost, attending all the meetings, and giving steady 
support and counsel to the executive cheers. Its basis is 
a common belief m Jesus Christ as God and Saviour It 
IS mdaed the greatest potential organ for world wkle 
fellowship of Christians outside the Church of Rome now 
m And already S8 churchee of difercnt com 

munions have accepted membcnhjp Almost madentally 
he said at his enthronement at Canterbury m 1942, the 
.great worid fellowship has arisen it is the great new fact 
of our era it rn«k-ea itself apparent from time to ttmo la 
World Coufercncei such as m the last twenty yean have 
been held in Stockholm (1925), Lausanne (1927), Jenisalcm 
(1928), Oxford (1937), Edinburgh (1937) Madras (1937), 
Amsterdam (1939) 

Among all these conference*, except Stockholm and 
Madras, Wilham Temple had b^ present as a personal 
leader But his occumcmcal spirit was shown in other 
ways too In December 1935 he went to the United Stales 
for the second time. The centre of his visit, which lasted 
five weeks, was a Student Volunteer Conference at Indiana 
polls (January 1935), whero ho gave threo addresses, 
and led a seminar on War and Peace. He also ga\'o diflcrcat 
»cne* of lectures at the College of Preachers m Washington 
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^ wasinvahmbleforthefQtnreoftheOcconienicalmovemeiiL 
It Was the bringing together of the two streams of the same 
movement into a single nver What was known as the 
Committee of 35 consisting of representatives of both 
ades, agreed to recommend that the two sections, life 
and Work (OxfonQ, and Faith and Order (EdinbnrghX 
ahoxild bo merged m a sio^ World Council of Churches. 
Thor recommendation was accepted by both Conferences. 
An agreed constitntiem for the new World Council was 
approved by a conference of ddegalca at Utrecht in 1938- 
Temple beramo Chairman of the Provisional Committee 
of tto World Council, the complett formation of which 
has been delayed by the war He was its inspiration from 
first to last, attending ah tire meetings, and giving steady 
support wnd counsel to the qtcntive c^cers- Its bans is 
a common belief m Jesus Christ as God and Saviour It 
is indeed the greatest potential organ for world-wide 
feUowahip of ninyrians outside the Church of Rome now 
in cadstcncc. And already 88 churches of different com 
munions have accepted mcmbcnhjp Almost incidentally 
he said at his enthroaement at Canterbury in 1942, the 
great wodd fellowship has arisen it Is the great new fact 
of our era it makes itself apparent from thne to tune in 
World Conferences such as In the last twenty years have 
been held in Stockholm 0925} Lausanne (1927), Jerusalem 
(1928) Oxford (1937), Edinburgh (1937) Madras (1937) 
Amstodam (1939) 

Among all th^ conferences, except Stockholm and 
Madras, WTliiam Temple had present os a pcrsocal 
leader But hi* oecumciucal spirit was shown in other 
way* too In E)cccmbcr 1935 he went to the United Slates 
for the second time. The centre of his visit, which lasted 
five weeks, was a Student Volunteer Conference at Indiana 
polls (January 1936), where ho gave three addresses, 
and led a seminar on War and Peace. Healsogaiediffcrcnt 
sene* of lectures at the College ofPrcachcTS In \Vash!ngtoo 
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(Tlic Centrality of Christ) at Harvard (Christianity in 
Tiiought and Practice), and at Chicago (The' Church and 
its Teaching To-day). In 1937 he visited Greece, and 
took tlic Holy Week services at Atlicns, on liis way 
to tliQ. Consecration of the new English Cathedral at 
Cairo 

Temple's profound concern with social questions m 
Great Britain was expressed in a variety of ways during 
the whole of tins period On March 5lh, 1934, at the end 
of the economic bli7^ard, he wTOtc a letter to The T)mes, 
appealing to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to use the surplus which would be at his dis- 
posal for the first time for several years, to restore ‘ cuts ’ 
in unemployment allowances before reducing the Income 
Tax A few days later Mr Chamberlain replied to the 
Archbishop in a public speech at Birmingham . 

‘ When people take a hand, whose influence, in con- 
sequence of their position, is likely to be widespread, then 
I think they ought to weigh their words carefully if they 
desire to rush into print Tlie oUier day I saw a letter 
in the new'spapers from the Archbishop of York. In it 
he expressed his strong sense of the sufienng and hardship 
which w'crc being endured by members of the unemployed, 
and if he had stopped there he would have had everybody 
wnth him But the Archbishop did not stop there He went 
on to express his views on tlie particular way in which 
the Budget surplus should be employed in order to help 
the unemployed, and he concluded by inviting everybody 
who agreed with him to write to their respective Member 
of Parliament to say so When I read the letter I thought 
'it was a pity that the Archbishop should suggest, as it seems 
to me he did by imphcation, that Members of Parliament 
require to be reminded of humamtanan feehngs which 
otlier\vise would not occur to them ’ 

The Archbishop was quite impenitent In commenting 
on the incident eight years later, he said, 
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There are frequentiy occasions when there is opportun- 
ity for generous action m the politKal field ChristiaDs 
should take advantage of these and ought to be aWe to 
feel that they have the support of the whole Church in 
doing so To a considerable extent, though not by any 
means complctdy the Conservative and Labour Parties 
represent the have^ and the have-nots ” respectively 
That is politically unwholttome and ethically un-ChnstiaiL 
The Church must constantly press upon its memben that 
the only question thQ^ should ask before carting their 
votes is the question— not Whet will best suit ME ? but 
What win be best for the country ? — and even then to take 
care that the standard of best and “ worst " is the 
Christian standard. For it Is tragically easy to be even 
fanatically devoted to a purdy pagan idc^ for one s nation 
the Nazi movement has taught us that 
Temple always felt a particular concern for the un 
employed- A notable illustration is to be found in the 
enquiry into uncmpkiymcnt undertaken by the Pfignm 
Trust with tiie help of an Advisory Comnuttcc, mainly lay 
but all ex per t in one department or other and having 
Mils Eleanora Iredale as Secretary He was Chairman 
of the Committee, the actual research work bong done by 
Walter Oakeshott, A D K. Owen, and some others. Tho 
result was published in February 1938 under the title 
Men Without Work The Report dealt with the effect on 
character and life of the long spell of unemployment which 
at the time seemed to darken and cmbJtteT such large 
stretches of the nadon s life. It was in form a sdentiflo 
investigation of the material and moral position in which 
men and women m particalor economic cooditioni were 
placed, and of what he fdt to be at stake, the true interest 
of men and women as persons 
When the second world war came in 1939 Temple gave 
a lead to the public mind unequalled by any contemporary 
Christian of his position in the belligerent coantnes. He 
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rejected pncifism, as he ahvays had, without a inoment’s 
hesitation But he still retained his fncndship with pacifists, 
and went out of his waj to attend meetings of the Cloister 
Group, composed of both pacifists and non-pacifists, and 
delighted in the hospitality of Canon Charles Raven, 
Master of Christ's College Cambridge, in whose Lodge 
the group often gathered At the same time, his oecumenical 
evpcricnccs, as well as his large human sympathy, led him 
to \\clcomc proposals which, wthoui compromise of 
pnnciple, might shorten the war Tlius he went, with 
three other British churchmen to Holland in January 1940, 
m order to meet French, Dutch, Scandinavian, Swiss, and 
American Church leaders , and to tr>' both to express the 
oecumenical conscience and to find some way of translat- 
ing it into action Bishop Berggrav was one of the prime 
movers in the same enterprise and at the end of the 
discussions took with him to Berlin a memorandum 
approved by the Archbishop of York, Henry Carter, 
William Paton and the Bishop of Chichester The memo- 
randum, accompanied by a message to a similar ctfect from 
Pastor Marc Boegner, President of the French Protestant 
Church Federation, was hardly even looked at by the 
German authontics, and Bishop Berggrav went back to 
Oslo through England with the knowledge that nothing 
could be done Hitler was clearly seen to be determined on 
war to the bitter end 

All through the war years Temple insisted on the ideal 
basis of the Alhed cause, and denounced Fascism as a 
sinister idolatry As Chairman of a Peace Aims Group of 
laymen and ministers m Britain, of which William Paton 
was the clear-headed and energetic Secretary, Temple kept 
in close touch with the Amencan Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, over which John Foster 
Dulles presided, and when the Commission produced its 
statement of political propositions, commonly known as 
The Six Pillars of Peace, he and thirteen other Bntish 
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Church leaders published their co mments m a rtataifail 
cabtlcd A ChristUm Basis for Reconstruction 
HelookcdforwanltotbctimeaftertlicAlIicdvictory tod 
in his hopes for the future be required both a short term aod 
a long term policy regarding the Gennaus- There should, he 
said, bo such expression of moral condemnation of recent 
German poUcy as cannot fail to bring home to the people 
of that land what is the moral judgment of the world coo- 
cenung them. On the other hand there must be, in the long- 
term policy provision Uiat the coming generation *h>n be 
able to recognise the position given them in the world ai 
a lair one. And besides the task of education, and besides 
looking forward to renewed fdlowihip he said, we must 
tafcs care that the long-term settlement secures for the 
ordinary German cidzcn of fixture generations an even 
chance of shacmg in the bcncfiti of emUsatton, provided 
his State is behaving as a good neighbour 
Stm, danng the war wertmgs of di^erent kinds continned 
to pour forth- The two Senes of Readings in S Johns 
Gospel appeared in 1939 ancf 1940 — the fruits of a hfe-time 
of meditatioa, whidi had b^un in a series of sermons given 
inS James Piccadilly in which Temple as rector bad gone 
Tight through the Fourth Oospd, chapter by chapter every 
Sxmday for neariy four yean 
One of the most notable events in which Temple took 
part during the first half of the war was the Moivem Con- 
ference of January 1941 The Conference, attended by 
some 200 Bishops, clergy and lay members of the Church 
of England, was caDed in order to consider from the 
Anglican point of view what are the fundamental facts 
which are directly rdevunt to the ordering of the new 
society and how Christian thought can be shaped to play 
a leading part m the rcconstnwdion It aroused an cs-co 
greater interest in America than It did in Great Britain- But 
wfaati mpr essed the Bntish public was that here in the middle 
of the war a great body of An^Kan churchmen should 
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put out a social message '*= 

Younger and the older lea _iain that the social issue 
^.“gour, aud Its England, aud could 

was a burning issue for th ^vhile men 

never again be put in ^ ufe 

Temple proclaimed it. Its h ^vere largely the 

of the Church the Order jts first Proposi- 

draftmg of the Archbishop Points put forward in 

ton was an endorsement ^ J ^^r 23rd, 1940, which 

a 3omt letter to r/ie f York, Cardinal 

the Archbishops ^^!^®^j7strong (Moderator of the 

Hinsley, and the Rev W. ^ ^ general 

Evangehcal Free Church Counci^ Propositions were 
title ‘Foundations of Peace ^ ^ if no 

presented to the Coherence 

objection was raised j^ents was put m a form 

tion which, after ^^-aded by Sir Richard Aclan , 

agreed by its own ^^^^f^^Sdments to it, and (^rried 
M P ) and the movers of ^ jj^e without any hostile 
by a full vote of the whole In view of its 

vote, though some wance to Temple’s teachmg, 

general importance, and i 

It IS here prmted m full „ of all human life , all 

‘ God Himself is the Sovere g j^j-others of one^ 

men am His “the ledeemer they can become 

another , through Christ 

what they ought to be inwards a more Christian way 
‘ There can be no advanc acceptance of 

of hfe except through a individuals, of the 

this faith, and through the adoption, by 
way of hvmg which it ^P^®^„_,„„t,on of society which c^ 

‘ There is no structural Qod on earth, 

brmg about the^commg of ^ systems can be per- 

smce it is a gift of God, an Therefore, the Church 

verted by the selfishness ° ® ^ „„ proposed change m 

as such can never commit itself to any P P 

B-^Wt 
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the structuro of soaety as being a sdf-fufficient meani of 

salvaUorL 

But the Church can point to those feature* ofourairting 
soaety wfuch, while they can never prevent mdivichial rocn 
and wonicn from becoming OmstiaiL are conlraiy to 
dmne justice, and act as stumbling-hlock*, mabng it 
harder for men to live Christian lives. 

In onr present situation we believe that the maintenance 
of that part of the stracturo of our society by which the 
ultimate ownenhip of the principal industral resources of 
the community can be vested in the hands of pnvate owners, 
may be such a stumblmg-blocfc. On the one hand it may 
deprive the poorest memben of the community of the 
essentials of life. On the other while these resource* can 
be so owned, men will strive for thar ownenhip for them- 
sdves. As a consequencev a way of life founded on thb 
supremacy of the economic motive will remain, which is 
contrary to God i plan for mankind. 

For one or both of these reasons, the time has come for 
Chiiftians to proclaim the need for striving towards a form 
of society m which, whQe the essential value of the indl^dual 
human person^ty is preserved, the cootinoance of these 
abuses wili be no looger possible. 

Memben of the Qmnii of England, clergy and laity 
alike, cannot take port la this work unless they are ready 
to advocate and being about a complete change In the 
internal finandwl position of the Qiurch of England, 

Later m the same year Temple published OvlsiUmUy 
and Social Order a* a Pengum SpedaL Small though it U, 

It stands out as one of the most persuasive and ludd stale 
meats of the Church s attitude to the social system, as 
Temple viewed it It had a very wide circulation, not only 
in the British Isles, but in lb© U.S-A., the Dominions, 
Scandinavia, and other countries to which English books 
bad acccts. It dealt wrth the right of the Church to interfere, 
the method the Church should use, the history of Church 
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intervention , and it laid down primary Christian social 
principles, viz , (1) God and His Purpose, (2) Man Ins 
Digmty, Tragedy and Destiny , and denvative Christian 
social pnnciples, viz , (1) Freedom, (2) Social Fellowship, 
and (3) Service Incidentally Temple refers in the Penguin 
to an Archbishop of Canterbury in the seventeenth century. 
Archbishop Laud, as a great social reformer. ‘ Archbishop 
Laud,’ he said, ‘ owed much of Ins unpopularity with the 
section of society then represented in Parhament to his 
vigorous action, often high-handed, in checking the robbery 
of the poor by the encroachment of landlords and the 
“ enclosing ” of common lands. He stood for the older 
social etlncs of a peasant civihsation ’ 

In 1942 Dr Lang decided that the tune had come for 
him to resign his office, and allow his successor opportumty 
to prepare for the post-war years, and the Lambeth Con- 
ference which was due to be held soon after the establish- 
ment of peace The fall of Singapore caused some delay 
in the announcement of his successor There was known 
to be strong opposition in certain quarters, but Mr 
Churchill yielded to the urgent recommendation of Dr 
Lang, supported m almost every part of the Church, and 
by the general verdict of the nation, and noimnated WiUiam 
Temple as mnety-mnth Archbishop of Canterbury His 
enthronement took place m Canterbury Cathedral on 
S George’s Day, 1942 Immediately afterwards Temple 
threw himself into the work of his great office with courage 
and energy Lambeth Palace had already been badly 
bhtzed, and while keeping a few rooms at Lambeth both 
for office purposes and as a small home, he and his wife 
made the Old Palace, Canterbury, them headquarters, from 
which they continually went up for the greater part of the 
week to London He was at Canterbury when the first of 
the three great bombing raids took place on June 1st, 1942, 
and won the affection of Canterbury citizens by returmng, 
during the week that followed, on every mght when his” 
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urgent business in London made it possible. At TjmVfh 
itself^ in the summer of 1944 he was in the thick of the 
flying bombs, pne of which mptiftH Lambeth Palace by lea 
than 150 yar^ 

The autumn of 1942 bbw the launching of a campaign 
with the general title *The Churcb looks forward prodalm- 
ing CJinrt as the Lord of ail life. Beginning m the Albert 
Hall on S^rtember 26th, 1942, he and his successor at 
York (Dr Garbctt) together heid a scries of meetings m 
London, Birmingham, I-dccster and Edinburgh for the 
ejcpTcss piupose of affirmmg the nght and doty of the 
Church to declare its judgment upon social facts and social 
movements and to lay down pimdples which should go\'cm 
the ordering of society From a vanety of angles he bade 
men see the supremacy in all respects of the Human Pcrsoiu 
It has always been recognised, of course he said, that 
the Christian reli^on has its message for the life of the 
individual within the frameworic of socie^ We ore coo* 
cerned to insist that it also has its message for the ordering 
of soaety Itself and that the social structure, as well as 
the lives of individaab living within that structure. Is 
subject to criticism in the light of Qiristian principles. He 
encountered a good deal of criticism for his bold claim 
that Christ ruled politics and at tanet he may have taken 
an Injudicious step in the details of bis remarks on credit 
or banliDg. But it should be re m e m bered that whfle he 
often talked publicly about credit, and sought to secure the 
public control both of the volume of credit, and the direc- 
tion in which it is issued, what he wanted was that people 
should be forced to think about the subject, and not regard 
it as taboo I have talked about credit before but 
peoph do not always like It talked about I do not ask 
you to believe anythmg I say about it but I do ask you 
to think about it 

Ukc c\‘cry bold speaker he was often misrepresented 
This was particularly the case in what he was supposed to 
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teach about the profit motive He objected to its pre- 
dommance, he did not condemn it m itself ‘ There is no 
harm in the profit motive as such,’ he said, ‘ It has its own 
nght place, but that is not the first place And it is the 
predonunance of the profit motive — ^the fact that it comes 
first m the deternunation of so much of our economic and 
industrial activity that is a great evil ’ (The Church Looks 
Fonvard, p 109) 

The campaign, which ended with a Youth Rally m 
London on October 3rd, 1943, was (like the Malvern 
Conference) under the auspices of the Church of England, 
working through tlie Industrial Clinstian Fellowship But 
^ Temple was just as eager to give his witness on an inter- 
denominational platform Many of the mterdenominational 
meetings at which he spoke were known as ‘ Religion and 
Life ’ meetmgs It was a new form of evangehsm And ^ 
wherever he went, he had a wonderful reception When 
the ‘ Bntish Council of Churches ’ was formed in September 
1943, he presided at its first meeting, and was elected its 
first President And, in preaching the inaugural sermon m 
S Paul’s Cathedral, he thus explained the character of 
the co-operation for which the Council of Churches 
stood • — 

‘ There is no compromise of our distinctive pnnciples in 
our commg together But there is a choice mvolved between 
two different directions of attention, two different pomts 
of emphasis In days when Christ'iamty itself in its funda- 
mental principles is imchallenged it may seem natural to 
lay most emphasis on the points which distinguish one 
communion from another But in days hke these when the 
basic pnnciples of Christiamty are widely challenged and 
m many quarters expressly repudiated, the primary need is 
for clear and united testimony to Chnstiamty itself The 
difference between Cathohe and Protestant is very small as 
compared with the difference between Christian and non- 
Christian, between those who do and those who do not 
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believe tliat m Jesus Christ God hath vlsrted and redeemed 
His people. 

Side ^ side with this work of leadership in the social 
crusade. Temple played an active part in the discussions in 
and out of Parhament on the Education Act, 1943 It was 
in no small measure duo to his influence, and the trust 
reposed ra him not only by the President .of the Board of 
Education, Mr R- A. Butkr but by educationalists 
generally and by Free Church leaders, that there was no 
recurrence of the old bitter religious con tr oversies. 

As Archbishop of Canterbury he also befriended the 
cause of the Jewish and Non Aryan Christian refugees 
from Nazi oppression. Together with the Archbishop of 
Westminster the Moderators of the Church of Scotland and* 
the Free Church Federal Council, and the Chief Rabbi, he 
assisted in the formation of a Council of Chnstians and 
Jews. And m another field also humanitarian, he did his 
best (though he failed) to persuade the Government, in 
the House of Lords in 19W to permit the passing of 
powdered milk and vitamins through the blockade for the 
relief of chfldren and mvaiids in Belgium and Greece. In 
March, 1944 ho took occasion to express his views on the 
treatment of Germany following the long and sustained 
bombing of German dtics. In a preface to a pamphlet by 
Stephen Hobhouse, Cfelrr maf our Enemies be wrote 

To me it teemed at an earlier stage of the war that the 
peace terms mnst for a imuted period indude a penal 
dement, if justice were to be done. But the intensification 
of the bombing of German dties seems to me to haiu 
altered that Those of us who believe that this intense 
bombmg is justified as a mflllary measure, aiming at the 
checking of Germany i power to produce war material 
must also recognise that it constitutes a penalty for German 
aggression so great that no other can be called for 
Anyhow whatcier may be appropriate as a policy for the 
prevention of friturc aggression nod the estaWrshmcnl of 
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secunty in Europe, or as an execution of justice in relation 
to some individuals, any thoughts of “ pumshing Germany ”, 
more than the course of the war is pumshing her, must 
henceforth be excluded from the mmds of those who are 
under obhgation to find and to follow the way of Chnst ’ 
Month by month there were the mcessant claims of 
provmcial administration, and the care of all the churches, 
which falls on the shoulders of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, besides the demands for Umversity and other 
Sermons, for speeches and broadcasts, and for visits to 
the troops and the Fleet He took great pains with his 
'Presidential Addresses to the full Synod of the Southern 
Convocation, and was an encouragmg as well as business- 
like chairman at Bishops’ Meetmgs There was also his 
own diocese of Canterbury, with all its problems, and the 
preaching Sunday by Sunday m town and country parishes 
m East Kent and Croydon He loved the diocese He loved 
the Cathedral Both he had known as a boy And he 
greatly enjoyed his regular meetmgs with his stafE^ in which 
he again displayed a smgular gift for calhng forth the loyal 
co-operation of every member 
From early childhood Temple had always been subject to 
gout and nght through his hfe he was hable to sudden 
disablmg and sometimes lengthy attacks In the late 
summer of 1944 an attack of more than usual seventy laid 
. him low Its full force showed itself at Canterbury in 
September, and he was obhged to remam almost entirely 
in bed He was however able to take the chair at a week-end 
conference, consisting mainly of laymen, at the Old Palace, 
on The Purpose of God m Society His last pubhc engage- 
ment (as it proved to be) was to address, for an hour, the 
clergy of the diocese assembled in Canterbury Cathedral 
(into which he had to be earned in a chan), on the vital* 
subject of Evangehsm Soon afterwards he was taken to 
a hotel m Westgate Here he stdl kept in touch with some 
of his work, and only four days before the end was able to 
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Rcc Bishop Oldham of Albany and Bishop Ho’bson of 
Southern Ohio who had come from the United State*. 
None of those about hnn knew how serious ha condition 
was and he lumself on the Monday before he died, tent 
a message to hu diocese to say that he believed he had now 
turned the comer But on Thursday October 26th, the 
end came with unexpected fxtddenness. He said to ho wife, 
I feel very faint A heart-fpedahst who happened to bo 
in the hotel was hastfly summoned, and did ^ that was 
possible, but a thrombosis had set in, and after twenty 
nrinules or half an hour’s breathlessness he died 
So dosed the earthly course of a great Archbishop of 
Canterbury He had once said that he dreaded the thought 
of slowly dyings and was happily spared that, as he was 
spared a long spcU of mvaiid existence. On All Samts Eve, 
October 31st, he was laid to rest in the dohter garth of 
Canterbury Othedral 

There have been great figures among his predecessors at 
Cantcrbm 7 He was just 63 years old But in the short two 
and a half yean Temple had w>n, as all men fdt, a place 
among the greatest To the ordinary man it seemed a 
tragedy that the umque work be appear^ destined to accom 
pluh for the Church for the nation, and for Christianity 
throughontthe world, should be thus cut short Thousands, 
in all walks of life, fdt hh going as a personal loss. People 
of every kmd, in the Church and out of it. In the Forces in 
the W EA., and m all sorts of groups and organisations, 
mourned him just because he was what be was and because 
they knew he was prepared to fight for things that they 
believed in. 

It is difficult to con\‘cy any adequate notion of his g e n eral 
appearance. He was 5 ft 9 1 ins. talL As a boy be was fat, 
and when be was grown up the impression that a superficial 
observer might easily get was of a robust stoutness. There 
IS at least one picture of him of which Drshop Gore said, 
This IS nothing but the portrait of a fat man 1 But though 
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he had bulk, nobody who knew him well, indeed nobody 
who had watched him at his work, mistook that as a 
dominant feature. It was his look that struck one most of 
all — a clear, somewhat round face, wth blue-grey eyes 
both piercing and kind He always wore glasses in a light 
gold frame, quite inconspicuous The impression he gave 
was of great stillness and gentleness, combined with extra- 
ordmary power His hair was rather fair, with no trace of 
grey yet shoivmg When he had gout he walked witli a 
stick, bravely and firmly but when in his ordmary health 
he stood and walked erect. He was tidy m his dress, correct 
on official occasions, never fussy, and on hohdays very 
ready to relax in an old hveed suit Like his father he was 
a non-smoker and a total abstamer It is true that he was 
extremely fond of sweet things, but being well aware of the 
danger which sweet things are to a gouty subject, he knew 
how to check himself All his life he laughed loud and long. 

.. But as he grew older, though his laugh never left hun, there 
was a growmg gravity in his look, and in wartime an 
increasing sense of the sorrows of the world 
His hohdays were a special dehght to him, and part of 
the secret of his abundant energy is found m the plans he 
made to secure real hohdays, wMe he worked mcessantly 
outside them Not that his hohdays were times of mdolence, 
for it was in them that he wrote some of his books, and 
several hours of every day had to be given to letters From 
the time he became a Bishop, he nearly always had a 
fortmght at Chnstmas, a fortnight at Easter, a month or 
SIX weeks m the summer, and occasionally a week m 
October Much of this time he spent m the Lake Distnct, 
for which he had a passion , and he walked incessantly, 
with Buttermere, and latterly Grasmere, as favourite head- 
quarters As a young man, he liked nothmg better than 
runmng dowm a steep path with a crowd of compamons, 
jumpmg from stone to stone, and roarmg \vith laughter 
For the last twelve years of his life he made a haunt of the 
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Quantocks and m earlier days he had other favounte 
places, partjcnlarly Ramsbnry in Wiltshire, and Xotland 
Bay in the Isle of Wght In the last two years he grew fond 
of Singleton, near Chichester Dmgestow Court, Mon 
mouth, the home of his wife a brother in-law and sister 
Sir Ronald and Lady Bosanquet, was a favounte haunt 
and for many year* William preached m the village church 
on the last Sunday of the oW year or the first Sunday of 
the new Latterly be loved reading aloud to his wife when 
on holiday and was particularly fond of Dickens and 
Browning. He took a moss of books away with him 
hght and heavy especially books on European history 
but however stiff his rcadbg, he never had to take note*, 
so amanng was Ids memory 
His married life was most happy and mention has already 
been made of hu profound love for hb pareoti. He was 
also devoted to hu friends some of whom have already 
bOT named. The closest were those of hb school and 
university days He was particularly drawn to the young, 
and loved talking to them, both individually and In groups. 
He was m hu element m the Oxford Union, for example, 
as a one-man Bmms Trust on a Sunday afternoon as 
Archbishop of Cfinlerbury organised by the University 
Political Societies, delighting in the swift rush of questions 
oad onswers. He was not always so obviousiy at case with 
older men. Surprising as it may seem, to some of hb con 
temporancs, and to official people, he often appeared 
formidable. But there were a few among hb seniors for 
whom ho had a special affection One was Charles Gore, 
of whom he taw a good deal at Woolbcding in Sussex, where 
he stayed with hb aunt, Mrs. Lasccllcs Gores sister 
Othen were Cosmo Gordon Lang, and Randall Davidson 
hb immediate predecessors at Canlerbary and Jimmy 
Palmer (Bishop of Bombay) who had been Chaplain at 
Balliol and meant much to him from Balliol da)"* onwards 
He was very humble about himself and far rcadkt to 
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see the good than the weak points in others He may have 
thought too well of men He had a disarming innocence 
about him, and it was hard for him to form a harsh judg* 
ment, just as it was hard for him to say No to those who 
asked his help or favour for their projects. He had at times 
his opponents, but he never had an enemy He had certainly 
a great gift of sympathy * No-one could go to him in times 
of trouble or sorrow,’ said Lord Cranbomc in a tribute 
which he paid in the House of Lords, ‘ and not be comforted 
by his robust faith , and where comfort was wanted,' thetc 
he was always to be found I remember very well meeting 
him at one of the great railway stations in London in the 
early days of the war Tlicre had been a heavy raid on Hull 
and he was on his way to give consolation to tlic afllicted 
people I shall never forget the sight of that sturdy figure 
in episcopal apron and gaiters, with a tin helmet slung over 
his arm There, I felt, was the Church militant And 
indeed he had many quahtics of a crusader He was brave, 
he was resolute, he was above all young in spint ’ 

As this bnef memoir draws to a close, it is not easy to 
put into a few words the outstanding charactenstics of a 
man so versatile, so human, and possessed of such gemus 
But it can be trutlifully said that he was pre-eminently a 
prophet, that is ‘ one who speaks for God as the inspired 
revealer or interpreter of His will ’ He was a teacher pro- 
jecting the fruits of his Chnstian faith into various spheres. 
He had an uncommon talent for exppsition, and for pre- 
senting the great themes of Christian philosophy and 
theology to almost any kind of audience He was most 
powerful m great mixed meetmgs of all classes, such as 
he was continually called on to address He was singularly 
effective in broadcasts and in conveying his personality to 
milhons on th6 air He was unsurpassed with undergraduate 
audiences and congregations He was no less excellent 
with a Diocesan Conference He had a' fine voice but 
his whole manner was quiet, and without gesture Some of 
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hi* most Striking achievements seemed almost effortless 1 
Those who heard him lecture on S Thomas Aqumas, to a 
learned Roman Catholic Soefcty in October 1943 win 
remember the cctraordinary admiration with which the 
experts heard this busy Archbishop of Canterbury expound 
the Thomist philosophy rctymg only on the notes be had 
peodlled on the back of an cnvdopc. Nor did he fail in 
humility President Van Dusen, of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York* tells how once, in 1935 after 
Temple had delivered a course of lecUuti on Chriftology 
and said ho had ten minutes in which to answer questions, 
one of the audience asked him why he dealt almost entirely 
with the divinity of our Lord, sccmmg to ignore the 
humanity He replied that be had done so because that was 
what the New Testament did. Then ho corrected himself 
saying, No I am wrong. The New Testament emphasises 
the two side* equally I see that I must reconsider my 
lectura 

As wo ‘have noted, h was Temple i constant aim to 
insist that the Christian faith demanded expression in the 
social and political realm. The Church had in the past 
concerned itself very actively with these questions. It had 
developed a very complete system of prmciples by which 
those who were responsible for the public ordenng of life 
might be guided. For some three hundred years, for a 
variety of reasons, this whole area of human activity bad 
been evacuated by the Church. The recovery of the lost 
ground was sitaL Temple utterly repudiated the view that 
religion was only concerned with heaven. That view has 
sometimes very crude expreasioaa. Most erode were those 
of the Nazis, who offer^ freedom to the Churches m 
Germany and In the occupied countries on the one con* 
dition that >ou wGl only talk of soul and hcas'cn you 
will leave body and earth to us. But the same view is also 
current, in politer forms, in Great Britain. Instances have 
already bc^ quoted, from Mr Stanley Baldwm and htr 
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Neville Chamberlain ; and there are many m high pohtical 
positions, and m all walks of life, who think of or quote 
our Lord’s words ‘ My kingdom is not of this world ’ m 
a way entirely mconsistent ivith our Lord’s mission on 
earth, and with an entire forgetfulness of the clause m our 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Thy kmgdom come on earth as it is m 
heaven ’ To Temple all hfe was one, and there was no 
smgle acre m the whole human territory where the Com- 
mandments of Christ did not hold good When Temple 
claimed that Christian pnnciples must apply to economics 
and pohtic^, he was simply assertmg that, as econormcs and 
pohtics were a very important part of man’s daily life, 
they Should be governed by Christian pnnciples The 
rehgious and the pohtical mterests of a man could not 
possibly be kept m watertight compartments The truth 
was that Temple was more aware than most churchmen of 
the tremendous influence which the social structure has on 
men’s character. He therefore saw the pohtical factor as 
often the vital factor, and decisions in the pohtical field as 
crucial But he was not a party pohtician In this field too 
he was a teacher, stimulating men’s consciences, not 
dictating how men should vote 
At the same time, as a stimulator of men’s consciences. 
Temple exerted a profound influence on the whole attitude 
of the nation to social problems A remarkable tribute is 
paid to this influence by the well-known Itahan Roman 
Cathohc writer, Ernesto Buonaiuti, m La Nuova Europa^ 
August 19th, 1945, m an article on ‘ Enghsh Rehgious 
Life and the War ’ After a reference to the repercussions 
of the war on the rehgious and spiritual hfe of the various 
belhgerents, he speaks of the new attitude taken by the 
Churches of Great Britain They approved of the freedom 
of scientific research Pronouncements on social problems 
became more courageous , and it was this latter fact, 
Buonaiuti says, which had contnbuted most effectively 
to the Labour victory, and prepared the way to the social 
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reforms the Government was planning. The Anghcan 
Church had her own man of providence m this, WflUam 
Temple. Though Temple died before the end of the war 
and the gilent revolution, according to Buonaiuti he was 
an effective co-operator in both. As president of the 
Workers Educational Association ho came mto close 
contact with the working classes Through this land of 
daily contact, Archbishop Temple conceived such a clear 
vision of the new social problems and thcar inseparable 
inclusion m the problems of Bnhsh national freedom, to 
be in a position, if necessary to pronounce himself effldcntly 
on the complex devdopment of the spmtual life on the 
continent 

What are we to <ay of his relation to the ordinary business 
of the Church ? Hero too he was the prophet rather than 
the administrator Ho was greatly interested in the relations 
of Church and State but concerned himself with large 
principles far more than with details of organisatiOQ. Thus 
he was not an active miUator of specific Church reforms. 
And if the Life and Liberty campaign u quoted as evidence 
to the contrary that after all was mainly in his hands, a 
prophetK movement And as to the que^on of Establish 
ment he took the view that this was not the dircci concern 
of the Churdi as such, but was the concern of the State. 

If yon are gomg in for Disestablishment be said at 
Blrnilngham with reference to a question asked by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, it is an immensely intncalc process and 
a good many of us ore going to be tied up for five or tea 
years to come, merely to adjusting the machinery of the 
Church, and not getting on wrth our real job That real 
job in his judgment is evangelism an evangelism of 
which, in the present century social witness is an in 
dispensable instrument 

If Temple s function in tbc ordinary business of the 
Church of England was that of the prophet and the teacher 
he filled this same role in an outstanding manner with 
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regard to the Universal Church He was above all the 
prophet of the Universal Church He gave his witness to 
tins as the leader of the Oecumenical movement of the last 
- 35 years, among the Churches outside the Roman obedience, 
a movement which is domg so much to emphasise the 
agreements which umte Christians, and to overcome theu 
divisions He did not suppose umty (a very different thmg 
from umfonmty) would come quickly between the non- 
Roman Churches , and he had the utmost respect for 
diversity and mtegnty of tradition In the World Council 
of Churches (m process offformation) he saw a good omen 
for the future, just because the Council, while respectmg 
the differences m various commumons, based co-operation 
between the Churches on the co mm on faith of Chnstians 
in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
The historian will determme the magmtude of the role 
which WiUiam Temple filled in contemporary hfe Yet this 
at least may be said He was not only a British but a world 
figure He may have made mistakes m particular judgments 
or pohcies, or m the details of administration But he had 
what are more important and rarer quahties m a Church 
leader — ^vision, imagination and courage He was a man of 
extraordmary intellectual and spiritual power, as well as of 
extraordmary mdustry He never spared himself, though 
he never gave the impression of haste. And m the nudst 
of his activity he kept the seremty and simphcity of a child 
‘ Mimsters of good thmgs,’ said Richard Hooker, ‘ are 
hke torches, a hght to others, waste and destruction to 
themselves ’ WiUiam Temple had all the vividness and 
_ swiftness of a flame It was like a flame that he sped through 
our whole firmament, filling every comer of it with a new 
splendour It was hke a flame that he co mmuni cated 
warmth and hght to all who saw or heard him Weoannot' 
expect to look upon his like agam m our lifetime 
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Never before has an Archbishop of Canterbury pubhshed 
so much Dr Temple’s message for the Church and the 
world IS to be found m all sorts of pubhcations — ^in the 
Gifford Lectures and other works of techmcal philosophy 
and theology, m many smaller books mtended for a more 
popular constituency, m a very large number of pamphlets, 
addresses, and magazme articles, and in introductions to 
other people’s books. The total bulk is somewhat formid- 
able — there are more than seventy items under his name m 
the British Museum catalogue — and there is, of course, a 
considerable amount of repetition But this collection of 
extracts from his writings has been prepared m order to 
make his teachmg readily available for all^who want it 
It is not an anthology of great and beautiful passages , 
there are many of these m his works, and there is certainly 
room for such an anthology. And considerations of spaee 
have necessitated the omission of much that deserved a 
place here There is nothmg of his exceedmgly mterestmg 
hterary criticism — ^the thmgs that dehghted bun most, from 
Homer to Browmng and Dostoyevsky, as well as his frank 
justification of his dishkes — or of his tastes m music I 
should have liked to be able to quote some of his apprecia- 
tions of great and good men, such as Archbishop Davidson, 
and to reproduce m full some of his sermons His teaching 
on war and peace has had to be omitted , the general 
pnnciples of it are well known, and he did not foresee 
anythmg hke the actual present situation 
In spite of the omissions, the extracts present the remark- 
able vanety and comprehensiveness of a mmd umque m the 
breadth of its knowledge and the sure penetration of its 
insight. Most people who read this book will find that the 
Wilham Temple they have known and read is some aspects 
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of the whole mm He was a philosopher a theologian a 
socml teacher an educational reformer the oecumenical 
leader and the Primate of All England And m all these 
things he was a devout Christian^ a simple believer in good 
ness, ipeakmg of God to the hearts of co mm on mem 

A- E. Baker- 

I 

NJ lUftratea at the foot of each txtntei are to code kffert 
identifying bookt^ tn occordanet with the index at the end. 
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SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 

HOW LIKE WILLIAM TEMPLE 

First there is a number of passages which recall the man 
as he talked and hved among us , they are characteristic 
of him 

‘ The cyme who goes into the world determmed to trust 
men no further than he can see them and to use them as 
pawns m his own game, wiU find that expenence confirms 
his prejudice , Tor to such a man men will not show the 
finer.vsides of their nature The Chnstian, who goes into 
the world full of love and trust, wiU equally find that 
expenence confirms his “ prejudice,” for to him men will 
show the finer and more sensitive sides of their nature, and 
even where there was no generosity his love and trust will, 
at Ifeast sometimes, create it But though each finds his 
view verified the latter has the truer view, for he sees all 
that the other sees and more besides ’ H vol I, p 134 

‘ It may be true that we have exaggerated the importance 
of sport , but there is a healthy mstmet behind that, 
because a game is an end m itself, at any rate if you really 
play It as a game There are some people who turn games 
mto a busmess, when the poison has got really deep mto 
their system But the object of a game is the game there 
IS nothmg beyond it "VS^en you begin looking for some- 
thmg beyond it, then you are rummg it. The reason why 
I gave up golf was that I began to wonder why I should 
care whether the ball went mto the hole or not It generally 
didn’t Well once you begin to question, the game is 
mined You have got to take it mystically, or not at all , 
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for it IS an end in itsdf Politics are never an end m them 
srives. The whole arena of politics belong to a of 
activities which is less important than the class to which 
games belong. Ae. 119 

When people invito yon to take a safe course they 
always mean the same thing— that you should select tome 
disaster which if not the worst pos^le, and involve your 
self in iL Thus you have safety against the worst which 
might otherwise befall yon. But you can only play for 
safety by repudiating the ideaL The pursuit of ^e ideal is 
always ^ught with peril Al pp 79 80 

It IS not natural to man to prefer the general good to 
his own Indeed, that is a description of what in one word 
ij called Salvation. Y p 183 

The prinaples of ethics have as their endjthe perfect 
diaracter and the perfect society and m this ipontand^ 
finds a place, lo that the end of ethics itself condemns a 
rigid and mechanical application of its principles. It is 
even a good thing to radisc the mastery of these principles 
by occasional deliberate breach of them if only to escape 
from slavery to them Ab p 127 

Mr Proud says, I don t care what you think of me 
Mr Vain says, “ I wonder what yT>u arc thmkmg of me 
Both are occupied wHh thmr rebtion to other peoples 
opimon of them. The humbk (which means Objeetbely 
minded ”) man does what has to be done with all his 
attention upon it He is ncilher consdously mdiflerent 
to other pcopb s opimon nor consciously omaous about It. 

If his task Is to act upon other people he will be >rry much 
concerned with their opinions, for to mould (or to help 
them in moulding) their opinions is the task In hand If 
his task is to “ kill the ball Jit bwn tennis or to sing a 
great song, or to wm a war his mind will be uttcriy given 
to the task and spectators or critics will be as thoujdi they 
were not But the last flluslralion Introduces a new dement, 
in so far as to wm a war It is necessary to retain the con- 
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fidence of the people , so criticism will receive attention, 
not because the man is interested in other folks’ opinion 
of himself but because he has to carry them with him if he 
IS to accomplish his task For all, achievement some 
measure of humility or self-forgetfulness is indispensable , 
for the highest achievement the hurmhty must be perfect.’ 
Ab p 139 

‘ in History, I may know aU the dates of all the 
events that ever happened and still have no real historical 
knowledge For what matters is not when anything hap- 
pened, but, why It happened when it did ’ L p 238 

‘ The man who has really faced the terrors of life in 
Macbeth, or its horrors in Othello, or its dim mystery in 
Hamlet, or its vast grey gloom shot through with fires of 
anguish m Kmg Lear, and has seen all this redeemed by 
beauty so that its very fearfulness becomes an element in 
its sublimity, should be a braver man from that day forth.’ 
Ab'p 164 

‘ It IS definitely undesirable to develop the intellectual 
powers of a man who has not learnt how to be a member 
of society If a man is going to be a villain in heaven’s 
name let him remain a fool But if the social purpose is to 
be formed in him, then he needs intellectual traimng to 
make that purpose effective As a matter of fact, we suffer 
far more from stupidity than from dehberate wickedness, 
and tend to forget that alertness of mmd is a necessary 
part of moral goodness It is not, of course, reqmsite that 
everybody should be clever, but it is requisite that every- 
body should be sensible and mentally honest ’ L p 237 

‘ Self-contentment is the death of vital rehgion And we 
easily become self-contented, at least as regards large areas 
of our life, because our faith has saved us from most of the 
acts which the common standard of society condemns, but 
has not so far penetrated us as to force us to judge ourselves 
always and only by the standard of Christ So though we 
know with our rmnds that self-complacency and perdition 
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arc inseparable, If not indistinguiahable, wo neverthdeas 
become self^mphtcat F February 1934 

AD else is to be valued becaiuc, and only because, it 
leads men to the feet of Jesus Chnst, and aids then loyalty 
to Hb allegiance. Our first concern u with nothing on 
earth at jfll, whether Church or Creed, or Sacrament, or 
Order it is to uphold before men s hearts and minds and 
consciences and wills the claim of Jesus Christ as Lord 
upon their obedience, their trust, their love, Au, 

Hjs mlrades are ftilfllmcots of expectation created by 
ancient prophecies, and therefore contain in themselves 
His claim to be the promised Messiah. But they arc aD 
works of Jove th^ are all manifestations of powtr sub- 
ordinated to love. Is that not almost a definition of the 
Kingdom of God — power subordinate to love? ”AD 
power corrupts.” The one thmg that can save power from 
beiag a source of corruption is its subordlnadoo to love 
so that it IS used always and only as love directs. Ax. p. 27 
No Christian wfll ever drearo of saying It is his own 
fault, now let him suffer for it" If Chnst had taken that 
line, where would our redemption be 7 He wfll say rather 
If it IS not his own fault there is not much to trouble 
about We have onfy to put him on his legs again, and ft 
wfll be aD done. But if it a his own fault — poor fcDow 
what can we do to help him 7 " An. p 82. 

By belief in a proixaition I mean the determination to 
act as a man would if ho knew it were true. Ay 

My ignonmcc of aD thinp sdentifle Is so immense as 
to be dlttlnguabed. S p. I 

Number* ore to me of aD things the most elusive (my 
own method of findmg the sum of a series of numb^ 
for Instance m doing my accounts, may be poetically 
described m this way I add them up and then I add them 
down, and then I split the difference between the two 
resiDts so reached) S p 8 

There is no charm in the whole realm of art so subtle so 
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intangible, so ethereal as that of music It is the most 
spiritual and incalculable of all modes of expression.’ 
S. p. 8 

‘ One of the motives which leads men to make their 
rehgion consist of rules is the hope that one day they will 
have kept all the rules, and then they may be free to please 
themselves Tlic law said that men should give one-tenth 
of their goods to God, and then they were free to use the 
rest as they liked , but what the spirit requires is that we 
should never spend a penny except as God desires it to be 
spent St Peter at one lime hoped to obtain some rule or 
regulation which he miglit satisfy, and then be free, con- 
cermng that duty on which our Lord laid such stress all 
through His teaching — the duty of forgiving enemies, 
forgiving those who injure us He asks if seven times will 
do , seven times is a great many, but he is told that it will 
not suffice, and four hundred and ninety times is suggested 
instead That means there is to be no limit to forgiveness 
The whole aim of St Peter’s question was not to be 
stimulated to forgive his brother seven times but to be 
freed from the duty of forgiving lum at all, when he had 
done so the seven times demanded by the law The rehgion 
of the spirit requires forgiveness for evermore because the 
spirit is love, and love will always want to forgive ’ AF p 2 

‘ The Forgiveness of Sms is an article of the Creed , 
that IS to say it is one of the constituent parts into which 
the whole organic body of Christian faith may be articu- 
lated All the articles of the creed name objects of practical 
trust When a man says “ I beheve in God ” he ought not 
to mean that after a careful review of the evidence he 
mchnes to the opimon that there probably, exists a Being 
who may not improperly be called God , he ought to mean 
“ I put my trust m God , I am determined to hve in reliance 
on His love and power ” So' the Christian trusts in Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy Spirit, and in the umversal Church, 
and m the fellowship of the saints, and in the resurrection 
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of the body aod the life everlasting. He Is determined to 
live by confident reliance on aH these. So too when he says 
that he believes in the forgiveness of sins, he ought not 
to mean that he bolds the opinion that God forgives tins, 
fmt that he believe* m forgiving sms as a princfpte of 
practical life — God s life aod man i. He puts trust m God s 
forgiving love bnj trusting that as goal, he must needs 
imitate it and tharforo be trusts also the excellence and 
power of forgiveness m human aflairs For as we have 
seen, and as our Xxird has taught us, God s forgiveness of us 
cannot be separated from our forgiveness of one another'^ 
We must forgive even as God forgives. O pp 266, 267 


ST THOMAS AQUINAS 

In 1943 the Aquinas Society Invited the Arcbbhhop to 
address it, and on October 19th he lect ur ed to a crov^ed 
audience in the Caxton Hall, Westminster on Thomlan 
and Modem Needs It was a historic event The editor of 
Blaekfriars the Dominican review said that it placed 
Catholic theologiaas aod philosophers under a serious 
obligation to consider the points raised in order to brmg 
Thonusm into closer touch with modem problems, and 
to fashion it into an instnimcnt which will bring under 
standing bctwwn Catholics and others. Father Victor 
White, 0,P., one of the distinguished Thomats who heard 
the tecture, later wrote of the many services which Dr 
Temple bad rendered to Thomists by his address. It was 
delivered from notes which were no more than headings. 
Characteristically the Archbishop destroyed these as 
soon as the address had been delivered. But, character 
isticafiy again, when the Editor of Bhekfriars asked that 
he should wntc as an article for that Review the substance 
of his address, he readily did so These arc some extracts 
from it 
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‘ I must make clear at tke outset that I am not m any 
serious sense a student of St Thomas — as, for example, my 
father was I have read a considerable portion of his 
wntmgs with close attention, but without that perpetual 
companson of one passage with another which is alone 
entitled to be called “study” m relation to any great 
wnter ’ Ak p 86 

‘ It IS not sufficiently understood m En^and that on the 
European contment this (adnuttmg or repudiatmg the 
possibihty of Natural Theology and the value of analogical 
argument from created nature, mcludmg human nature, 
to the nature of the Creator) more than anythmg else is the 
pomt at issue between Protestantism and Cathohcism 
The Continental Reformers had so interpreted the Fall 
of Man as to leave m fallen human nature no capacity for 
recogmsmg divine truth , all faculties were vitiated ; and 
between fallen human nature and the divme incorruption 
no analogy was possible This finds its logical expression 
m the doctnne of Karl Barth that any man’s response to 
divme revelation is as much a miracle as the occurrence of 
the revelation itself God’s impact on the world, for this 
view, IS vertical only , there is no horizontal gmdance of 
man through the process of nature, mcludmg his own, ot 
through the movement of history ’ Ak pp 87, 88^ 

‘ The- new emergence of mdividuaht>r and consequently 
of responsible citizenship has led the modem world, so far 
as It is deeply rehgious, to a profounder understanding of 
sm It is, I think, characteristic of the Reformation, as 
contrasted with the mediaeval tradition and the Counter- 
Reformation, that it gave a new emphasis to Sm as distmct 
from sms Perhaps perspectives have been damaged by the 
fact that so much of Moral Theology has been written 
under the impulse of a desire to meet the needs of Confessors 
and Spmtual Directors for guidance m their difficult and 
dehcate task The matter of confession is conscious sm 
recogmsed as such ; and this is bound to be for the most 
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part particular rather than geocraL The penitent confcases 
sfnfiifnm m general and peases at once to the particular 
«in3 winch he is conaaous that he has committed. So the 
Moral ThcologiarL in his proper desire to hetp is liable 
to be content with a pcr^ctory definition of tm and 
proceed at once to Us particular manifestations Thus ho 
concentrates attention on objecHFO acts of am tfom which 
the pemtent by confeanon dmodates himself^ and thereby 
directs attention from the essential sin which Is the perver 
sionofwillisstiingiathoseacta. This easily tends in practice 
to an imcoflsdous Pelagianimi — which I still regard as 
the only heresy which is intrmsicany damnable.” For 
the suggestion is eatOy given that if we can find the right 
ipmtnal and psycfaologKsd tcchmque for remedying what 
we have seen to be wrong, wo can put ourselves nght with 
God. 

There u no trace of this in St Thomas himself— quite 
the contrary— and so far as there is need for modification 
of his teacWg here it is rather in hs manner than in its 
content But at this pomt the quasi mathematical method 
of eapontion is inevitably misleading. Its merit is a clarity 
achieved by the elimina tion of rbetorio or any emotional 
clement It is tiras unable to express that tragedy of human 
nature to which Luther made men once more alive. Cer 
tainly we need to recover the sense or feeling — not only the 
inteliwmial conviction — of utter impotence to respond 
to the divine will, and of complete dependence for all 
power to serve God upon the dmne grace. 'Whatever may 
be true of St Thomas himscli^ the Thomist tradition as 
commonly present^ does not adequately convey the awful 
pcrv’Eiivcocss and penetrating potency of sm in all depart 
ments of human life, including in its sphere of poisonous 
influence even our worship and our generosity Ai. 
PP 90,91 
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REALISM 

Dr. Temple was a realist, m the sense m which modern 
philosophers use that word 

‘ It is easy to say that we can only know what falls withm 
our own expenence, and of course this is so ; but when it 
IS argued from this that the mmd knows pnmanly its own 
ideas and from them infers a world outside, a gnevous 
fallacy is mtroduced An idea is not an object of the 
mind standmg somewhere between the mind itself and the 
reahty which it would know , an idea is a mental apprehen- 
sion of reahty ; it may be adequate or madequate, jqst as 
the image on the retma of the eye may be correct or m- 
correct accordmg to the health of the whole eye , if it is 
mcorrect we see the object amiss, but it is perfect nonsense 
to say that what we see is the image on the retma ; this is 
the one thmg which we never see at aU, for it is that by 
which we see anythmg . . If we begin with the notion 
that the mind never has any objects except its own ideas, 
we can never argue to a world at all Reahty is the pre- 
supposition of all thinkmg ; m actual fact, the distmction 
between mmd and its objects is drawn withm the given 
totum of expenence, and we have knowledge of the object 
or not-self before we have any knowledge of the subject 
or self. Self-knowledge, even knowledge of our own 
existence, is more inferential than knowledge of the world 
about us, just as, m its content, it is, as a rule, far more 
rudimentary.’ L pp 50, 51 

Although he said that in his judgment too much attention 
IS usually paid to the controversy between reahsm and 
ideahsm, as compared with other problems, he was, very 
defimtely, not an ideahst 

‘ Of course, I share the conviction at which Descartes 
armed , when I doubt, I cannot doubt that I doubt ; 
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even though I should doubt aH else, I could not doubt 
myself as the sabjcct of thatfioubt that, as a matter of 
p^^ology IS true. But to me jt seems that jn fact I cannot 
re^y douirt all else catcept myself I cannot really doubt 
the earth, or the stars, or (above all) my fhends so that 
I cannot find m fact any greater psychological assurance 
about the ciisteocc of myself than about the existence of a 
great (Jeal else. And there acems no reason to regard the 
assiuance at which Descartca arrived as more than psycho- 
logicaL It is impossible to think without thinking 
something. The subjective fimetion of thought can Tjc 
properiy and uscftilly distuiguabcd from every object of 
thought taken separately but It cannot be isolated from 
ell objects of thought whafitoever without ceasing to 
exist M. p 64 

What Descartes indulged in his stove was purely 
acad em ic doubt he was really as sure of the^stove as of 
himself If it be orged that this academic doubt was not an 
empirical absence of assurance but an Ideal supposal,'* 

I mult rqjly that this method is pcrmisrible cnou^ birt 
that Descartes found the wrong residuum. What he ought 
to have reached as the irreducible basis of <111 thought 
mcludmg doubt was the subject-object rclabonshfp 
Then all the subsequent trouble would have been avoided 
What it represented when I^ocartcf embarked upon 
It was the total collapse of the authority of medi®\Til 
tradlUotu M- p 66. 


DIALECTIC 

Dr Temple was not only a realist however he v-us a 
dmlectical realist His first systematic study of phQoiophy 
was at Balfiol when Edward Qiird was Master to whom 
he said, he owed such grasp of the principles of Dfakctic 
as he had acquired. And of course. Dialectic was <xrry 
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much ‘ m the air ’ when, in 1934, his Gifford Lectures were 
published j 

‘I beheve that the Dialectical Matenahsm of Mane, 
Engels and Lemn has so strong an appeal to the minds of 
many of our contemporaries, and has so strong a founda- 
tion m contemporary experience, that only a Dialectic 
more comprehensive m its range of apprehension and more 
thorough m its appreciation of the mterplay of factors m 
the real world, can overthrow it or senously modify it as a 
gmde to action ’ M. ppi 9, 10 
The notion of Dialectic, mdeed, was fandamental to 
his thinkmg In 1916 he wrote that the Dialectical move- 
ment IS the vital process of thought 
‘ We may summarise it (the essefitial quahty and method 
of the mtellect) m this way , contradiction is at once its 
enemy and its stimulus It ^ds mcoherence m its apprehen- 
sion at any given time and reorganises its content to remove 
that mcoherence Contradiction is what it cannot think , 
and yet contradiction is what makes it think So by the 
perpetual discovery of new contradiction it is forced on 
to a more and more systematic apprehension ’ 

One of his favourite illustrations of the dialectic process 
was the speciahsation of modem culture — m which the 
condition of knowmg somethmg about everythmg but 
not much about anythmg has been succeeded by knowmg 
more and more about less and less > This ‘ modem ’ way 
of thinkmg is, of course, the antithesis to the mediaeval 
thesis — a premature and too complete unification of know- 
ledge, so successful that any advance m knowledge or 
thought became possible only by breaking up the system 
already achieved What is to happen now ? The develop- 
ment of the last four centunes cannot be merely scrapped 
There can be no return to the pre-Renaissance position , 
history does not work that way The synthesis — and what 
m detail it will be cannot be foreseen, because it will be a 
new thing— will take up into itself, but transformed. 
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what was valuable in the medacval achievement, and what 
has been gained m the modem development The acccRmt 
of this which the Archbishop wrote for the UnlvenUy of 
Toronto Quarterly demands very full quotation 

The modem worid has mai^estly lost its way Every 
department of life is infected with fhtiliCy except so far as 
it rep r e sents an interest isolated from the general conce r n 
of men. It Is true that Science is pumung its BH-conqnenng 
course, fiuh}ecting one observed phenomenon after another 
to its regnant hypotheses, and imposing upon the innoce^it 
public an ever more paradoxical interpretation of what 
had seemed to be simple experiences. Yet when all this 
tnomphant knowledge is pressed into the service of human 
needs, it produces more chaos than ever and is more 
fruitful in making war appallmg than in making peace 
enjoyable. Indeed, we have reached a itage of scncalkd 
hoinan progre ss m which we are likely to go to war because 
we are to much afraid of doing so and to become l^olved 
in universal poverty became it is easy to produce abundant 
wealth. 

The medacval unifleatjon sought to allot to every 
dqjartmental activity its appropriate iphert. The great 
merit of that effort was its determination to see each 
department m the light of the whole its fatal defect was 
the attempt to control the activity of the departments, 
not by the pemiaaivc iaflucnce of the spirit of the whole, 
but regulations which were, or seemed to be extemsj 
Politics, Art, Science, Philosophy were nght to refuse all 
dictation from Theology It was natural, though calamitous, 
tliwt this refusal should take shape as a claim to absolute 
autonomy So Politics reverted to the pagan principle, 
Solus rtlpubUcae supremo lex and the natural national 
State made clalr n to on allegiance due by right only to God. 
Art broke loose from one attachment after another until 
it degenerated into the ortul s self-expression without 
regard to any question whether that sdf was worthy or 
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even fit, to be expressed Science dissolved into the sciences, 
each pushing sp far its independence of others that its 
subject matter is reduced to pure abstraction — a measure- 
ment of dimensions but not of things Philosophy, no 
longer able to take for its field the inter-relation of all 
aspects of experience because each was repudiatmg its 
relation to the rest, attempted to construct an interpreta- 
tion of reahty from the startmg pomt of bare self-conscious- 
ness , and Theology, a Queen bereft of subjects, could 
only mourn her isolation as she brooded over a rehgion 
reduced to “ what a man does with his sohtanness ” It 
is small wonder that m the upshot our “ modem world ” 
IS hke a mdderless ship on a stormy sea There is an 
abundance of pilots, indeed, each with a different chart, 
a different goal, and an idiosyncratic compass We all 
agree that the world is m a mess , but there is no agreement 
about the road to recovery because there is no agreement 
as to the meanmg or destmy of human life, the scale of 
values, or the power of man to rescue himself from his 
predicament Never has there been so much knowledge 
of the means to the good life, both physical and psycho- 
logical^ never has there been a greater sense of futility and 
frustration, because we cannot agree upon the conception 
of the good hfe itself 

‘ This state of thmgs is not to be remedied by any mere 
return to medisevahsm We may look back with admira- 
tion to men whose scheme of hfe was so clear-cut and so 
complete , but we could not endure the actuahties of 
mediaeval life Moreover, we can see in the prmciple of 
the mediaeval scheme the cause of its failure It was an 
attempt to reach Heaven by a short cut, and estabhsh the 
Kmgdom of God on earth by makmg His Church a super- 
state Thus the pohtical impulse was driven into resistance 
to the spmtual, and the spmtual behed its own character 
m order to coerce the pohtical Above all, we must re- 
cogmse that the emphasis laid by Luther and Descartes 
C— WT 
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on penonBl in tegrt ^ in apprefaensloa of and vitnesi to 
tmth, waj pBTo gam. Wo cannot go behind that 

Ilie wodd IS feding its way back to unity Can we 
lay down any condition for the success of tins momnent ? 

This aitick is written with the solo purpose of urging 
that we can, and that the condition u to be found predseJy 
where the “ m^odem wodd is least likely to look for it 
The chaos of our world arises from the indefinitely multi- 
ferioua varieties of human temperament ^e divergent 
tendencies of different national and racial cultures, the 
discrepancy in the estunate of Good and Evil formed by 
different men and different peoples. What hope can there 
be of bringing these together ? What b likely for example, 
to emerge from the Joint efforts of a Chln^ Confucian, 
a Burmese Buddhtrt, an Indian Hindu, an Arabian Moslem, 
a German Nazi, and an Amcnesm Behaviourist 7 Is it not 
dear that they could agree only upon platfrndes too m 
rigrufleant to be worth disputing ? No one human tradiUon 
can attain to an expreasioa of itself which can command 
the adherence of the followers of other traditions no 
amalgam of them all can have the definiteness that gives 
to any conviction its motive force. If there b to be found a 
princ^lo of solution for our per p le xiti es, it must be found 
elsewhere than in the consdousoesi of men it most be 
found in that most unpopular of quaitcn — o Divine 
Revelation. 

If God exists, then, because He U Creator of the world 
and “ Detcnnincr of Destiny the welfare of man consols 
in conformity with Hb wflL If He has revealed Himself 
that rcvdation will supply the standard for all judgments 
upon acts done or contemplated. If He b revealed as the 
Father of all men, and as being essentially Love, then la 
Hb revealed purpose b the pnndplo which can bring 
together in harmony aH persons of all races. There b no 
apparent hope of finding such a principle cIseiN’hcrc. 

The yearning of (he world for unity can be satisfied 
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only by a divine self-revelation But if we believe that we 
have received such a revelation, wc must avoid the mediaeval 
blunder of attempting to coerce conformity with it We 
must pomt to it as our cntenon , we must test our own 
conduct and aspiration and purpose by reference to it , we 
must proclaim the way of hope for men and nations which 
seems to us to flow from acceptance of it And then we 
must leave the world to accept or reject it by the action of 
reason and affection For only the spiritual appeal which 
wms a voluntary assent penetrates deeply enough to control 
the secret sprmgs of hfe It is better to fail for the moment 
because our testimony is rejected than to win success by 
infecting with worldlmess the call of the Spint But we 
may, mdeed, we must challenge all who hope for some 
restoration of the umty of hfe with the question where they 
may reasonably hope to find the pnnciple of that umty. 
And if it be true that only a divine revelation affords any 
such hope, then we must pomt to the revelation which 
we beheve to have been given, and call men to think out 
agam their several problems v/ith added help of its illumma- 
tion But we must not only or chiefly call others to do 
these thmgs ; nor can we wait till they answer We 
must do the best we can, ourselves and at once. This is 
a shockmg conclusion for an article m an academic 
maga2me But if shocks are what men need why not 
administer them ? ’ Ah 


SCIENCE 

It was by the aid of Dialectic that he justified the reahty 
of value and, m particular, of faith in God, m a umverse 
which, as science descnbes it, began bilhons of years before 
the first fimte mind was produced withm it In so far as 
Dialectic is vahd, values and faith must be mcluded by 
the philosophers as carefully as the data of physics and 
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chcmiftry Far too much modem thought has been contoit 
to take the mivene as sdcace desciibea it as real, while 
treating intuitions of truth, beauty and goodness — and 
faith in God — as uninvited interlopcis. Dr Temple pointed 
out the absurdity of this 

Tic question is whether Faith is Justlfled and philoso- 
phers have set themselves to answer this by coniidcnng 
the xmivcreal cogency of established yet ever advancing 
mathematics, the presupporitioni of triumphant physics, 
the new demands of self-confident ihoogh stiH speculative 
biology — anything and everything m fact except Faith 
itself. Before a man says his prayers he is to gain per 
mission to do so from a philosophy which, m deciding 
whether to grant such pcnnlsaion or not, co^ders every 
thing except those same prayers What wonder that Faith 
and Philosophy have tended to drift apart 1 M p II 
He saw that the fundamental error is 
the conviction that the simple coQtains the ccplanation 
of the complex, which leads to the denial of objective 
reality to acthetic and moral qualities because these only 
appear at a stage of high development and advanced com 
pl^ty ” M p 86 

And later in the book be summed up his criticism of this 
position 

If we begm with ramdlcss and valueless fact we cannot 
give any place m our sefteme to Mind or Value without 
breaking up the unity of the scheme itself The very activity 
which makes science posoble remains unaccounted for in 
the theory of the w^orld which men have constructed in the 
activity of sdcncc. It cannot be unscientific to prefer an 
altcroative approach by wbJcb we may at least hope to 
find a place for science itself in its erwn world M p. 216 
During nearly forty years he came again and again to 
thccritidsm of the philosophy of sdcncc. In IPOthepnoied 
for private circulation n jiaper on The J*rorince o/Sciatee 
be had read to the Oxford Junior SdcntJfic Oub From 
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beginning to end its theme is that the only explanation the 
natural sciences can give of the world is bound to be 
inadequate 

‘ Science aims at explaining the world — that is, at makmg 
it satisfactory to the mind, or giving an account of it with 
which the mmd can rest content But the mind is not only 
logical, but also moral, and will not be content with an 
account of the world which does not demonstrate its 
morahty 

* Science aims at explaining the world — ^that is, at 
reducing its differing particulars to a single pnnciple 
but it must not confine itself to the mechanical world and 
set up the Idol of Uniformity Mmd too is one of the 
particular facts m the world, and the single principle we 
seek must be one that can show itself to be the origin of 
mmd as of all else, and to be mamfested in mind as it is in 
nature , but mind is above aU else purposive — and so the 
one prmciple to which all is preferred must to be such as 
to be at once the ongin and the satisfaction of purpose 
‘ Science aims at explaimng the world — and must always 
remember that mind is not only one of the facts m the 
world, but IS the ruling prmciple of existence itself, so 
the world can only be explained by the demonstration of its 
essentially spiritual character ’ N pp 14f 

‘ The real cause of a thing’s being what it is, is to be 
sought not m the past but rather in the future Man is not 
what he is only because he was once an ape, but he was 
both apish and is human m order that he may hereafter be 
divme The world is hot what it is because it was once 
part of the nebula, but because it is ultimately to become, the 
Kmgdom of Heaven Society may be histoncally the 
ofifspnng of sexual passion, and rehgion of the vilest super- 
stition, but that does not touch the vahdity of either 
‘ Here then is the real umty and permanence that science 
seeks — ^m the 'Eternal Mind, in ‘ Whose consciousness all 
space and alj time are comprehended, and m His unalter- 
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able pxiiposo which a the sole reality In man or m the world, 
the sole nnivcraal law the only true uniformity of nature. 
We may indeed take any particular causal se^ by itself 
and see that it is truly necessary But that whoto seria 
can only come into being in order that the one Eternal 
Purpose might bo realised in iL The only point m which 
nature is truly uniform is to be found in the fact that the 
whole creation groanpth and travallcth together waiting 
for the fruition of the divme blessedness, N p 21 

That'paper written by an nodergradnate more than 
forty years ago is still fresh and interesting, and its criticisin 
of some scientists ts still rclcvanL It was a subject which 
always interested him, and bo returned to it a^sn and ^ gain. 
In 191 1 as the exccptionaUy young headmaster of Repton, 
ho read a paper on Scientific Ideas among the Ancient 
Gradb to the School Soentiflc Society Here is one passage 
from h 

Modem sdence tends to concentrate on the effioent 
cause and always ignores the final cause. There is no harm 
in that If it knows what h u about But h is substituting 
history for cgilanatton, and it must not afterwards pretend 
that history is explanation, though of course there can be 
no caqjlanation without it S p 16. 

Twenty years later he contributed to Essays and Studies 
by McmbOT of the English Assodallon, voL xviJ (second 
s^es) Oxford, 1932, a charoctenstic paper on Poctiy 
and ^encc. Here is one passage from it 

Copernicus and Galileo adopted the hypothesis 
that the sun is the centre, at least of that system to which 
our planet primarily bdongs and I belicvo that soentists 
are agreed in saying that the only reason for preferring 
the behoccatnc astronomy is that It 1$ frmphr Tkccoarasc 
ous (to use no more offensive term) dogmaUim of those 
who assure us in deflanee of the plain evidence of our 
senses, that the earth docs really go round the sun, when 
everybody can see the sun going round the earth, for no 
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other reason than that it makes their calculating simpler, 
leaves the mere theologian gasping ’ T pp 9, 10 

Just before he wrote the paper for Essays and Studies, 
the Archbishop referred to the limitations of natural 
science in an address he gave to the York Diocesan Con- 
ference , 

‘ I think it is possible to get people to see that without 
any disparagement whatever of the immense service, 
theoretical and practical, which science has brought us. 

Its methods do not cover the whole of hfe Kepler is 
reported to have had an unfortunate expenence in his 
first marriage and to have decided for his second to proceed 
on scientific hnes So he analysed all his female acquaint- 
ances and their quahties, and selected the one in whose case 
there was the greatest preponderance of merits over defects ; 
and the result was that the second mamage was worse than 
the first, whereupon he pronounced the problem msoluble 
by human reason, ^d so it is, if by reason you mean 
analytic ratiocination -But it is unreasonable to suppose 
that reason is lirmted to that process, or that an intmtive 
process is not every bit as reasonable as any amount of 
mental calculation ’ F July, 1932 

While he was at York the Archbishop let out a very 
alert and voracious cat to flutter all sorts of acadenuc dove- 
cotes, particularly in the modem umversities of the North . ' 
of England, by writmg an article in the York Quarterly 
- m which he said that while rehgious people had been 
occupied about the rights and wrongs of Denommational 
Education, there had been developmg m ever more menac- 
ing proportions a peril far greater than any Undenormna- 
tionahsm could ever be, the peril of a purely scientific 
education. This made people sit up and take notice, if only 
because the typical modem joumahst and author have 
taken for granted that the need of our national education 
IS science, and yet more science Quotations will make 
clearThe argument of the Archbishop’s article 
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The recent increase in the number of secondary school* 
m the country is a source of gratification to aD who care 
for educaticmal progress, Wc still have much leeway to 
make up But it is sddom realised how completely the 
scientific side of these schools preponderates as against 
the htcrary nor is the effect of this preponderance upon 
the pupils often appreaaled. We are training a generatioQ 
expert in certain departments of science, but uttcriy ub- 
deWloped m imagination, in sympathy in social and 
politick instinct, in mor^ discTumnation- It is easy 
especially in the new urban unlvcrritics, to find many 
men, and no small number of women, who are realty able, 
takmg high honours In their sdcncc examinations, but arc 
mentally puerik so soon as questions involving valoe— 
moral, social, acsthetio— are brought into discJiiik>n 
Thdr technical attainments will secure for them positions 
of influence and leadership m industrial and oth« fidds 
but they will not be qualified to use those posWoos to tbc 
best advantage either of the people with whom th^ m* 
specially concerned or of the country as a whole. 

We need an education which ih^ enable us to under 
stand and act wisely in rdation to our environment Lent* 
mg aside for the moment things divine, the most important 
part of our environment consists neither of planets nor of 
chemicals, but of human beings. No doubt the wisdom 
that wc m our dealings with them u mainly won by the 
experience of social life. That » why the fundamental 
clement m a school is not the Instruction given In clss* 
rooms, but the life of the school as a sodety of yom^ 
people. But it is also true that, while shanng in such » 
develops the social imtfncts, the development of the mind 
in relation to human bdngs, their nc^ and pfobki^ 
comes by study of what are called the humanWes ^ 
great movements of mankind, their achievements s^ 
failures, in History ihcir aspirations and d«^ 

feelings, in Utcniturc. An education which docs not fbt 
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great place to one or both of these, is dangerously un- 
balanced.’ E 

‘ Mathematics and Science arc not only of incalculable 
value in their utility for life, but arc among the noblest 
disciplines of mind and soul It is not the study of these 
great subjects, but the almost c\clusi\e study of them by so 
many of the rising generation that gives ground for alarm 
This exclusive attention is bad for citircnship, but is still 
worse for religion It creates a t>pc of mind which is 
clumsy and blundcnng in relation to all questions of 
Value — of Beauty and Ugliness in nature, art or conduct , 
of Right and Wrong m all their less obvious manifestations 
It creates a tendency to deal with men in the mass, by 
generalisations, rather than as individuals Marxianism 
IS, I believe, bad science ; but half its viciousncss consists 
m Its attempt to treat the problems of human life on purely 
scientific lines. An exclusively scientific training leads men 
to demand crucial experiments with spintual force such as 
are familiar in physical or chemical laboratories, forgetting 
that those forces can only be apprehended by the intui- 
tions that arc born of loyalty and sympathy Religion 
has Its close affinities with Science, for it depends on 
the veritable truth of its convictions ; and Science is 
an invaluable purge of Religion, cleansing it of illusion 
and superstition But the actual life of Religion is far 
nearer to Art than to Science, and nearer still to human 
relationships ’ E 

In 1943 the Archbishop delivered the Beckly Lecture, 
and this was pubhshed under the title, Social Witness and 
Evangelism There was an appendix to this, Evangelism in 
the Modem World, in which he returned again to this 
subject of the limitations of natural science, particularly 
as the mam factor in education 

‘ The serious difficulty is the absence from the mind of 
those whom we would address of the ideas we wish to 
Utilise, and the presence there of other ideas which are 
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mcompatiblo with these. The frame of mmd about 
which I am speaking has two mam features, both duo to 
the undue prominence of the physical sciences in our recent 
tHnIdng and edocatiocL One is the tendency to suppose 
that only what can be measured or weighed li realty know- 
able or indeed apprehensible by the mmd at all the other 
is the spectator attitude. U p 27 

This spectator attitude is proper and, indeed, necessary 
m a laboratory there emoboi^ reactions will seriouity 
distort the apprefacttcon of tnallL It is quite inappropriate 
in human r^bonships and in religion. Our ehication is 
m a fair way to hand over human relationships to passion 
divorced from thought, and to make rciigion a mere matter 
of personal opinion or feeling or both, but not the total 
sdf-cominlttal of man to Ood which alone is tmo rdigioo. 
U p 2S. 


THB18U 

In course of tinje, finite minds appeared in the world 
that astronomical physics describes. Dr Temple emphasised 
the fact that these n^ds arc not mere episodes In the pro* 
cess, determined by material events Ih^ are In some 
sense free, and self-determined, A man can choose what 
he will think about Any explanation of the process which 
IS to be satisfactory must, then, explain the appearance 
of minds within it Obviously a cause must be adequate 
to its presumed effects. But, seeldng for on explanation, a 
mind will never stop short «dth a cause It will always ask 
for the cause of that cause, and so on OifinJtwth 

The goal of the fnteiicet is the apprehension of the 
whole universe as a nexus of relations No doubt the ideal 
is unattainable by a human ralod within the period of a 
human life on this pbuct but It cannot be unattainable 
in principle. But at present the temporal character 
is cot altoficther overcome For while we are stlU at the 
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intellectual or scientific stage, the mind is charactensed by 
unrest and motion This is the essence of “ intellection ” 
or science, that it asks “ Why ” perpetually , as soon as it 
is answered, it asks “ Why ” agam ’ L pp 71, 72 

‘ But if from some other department of Mind’s activity 
an answer is suggested, the intellect (if not impeded by 
“ intellectuahst ” dogmatism) will gladly* accept it And 
Mmd does accept as final an explanation in terms of 
Purpose and Will , for this (and, so far as our expenence 
goes, this alone) combines efficient and final causation 
“ Why IS this canvas covered with paint ? ” “ Because I 
pamted it ” “ Why did you do that ? ” “ Because I hoped 
to create a thing of beauty for the dehght of myself and 
others ” If, then, we find any ground for saymg that the 
world is the product of an Irffimte WiU, created for the 
sake of its Value (the Problem of Evil is here crymg out 
for attention, as in John i 3 But, hke St John, we ignore 
it for the present), the mtellect, which could not from any 
consideration of Us own procedure reach any such result, 
will none the less accept this doctrme as altogether agree- 
able to itself ’ L p 89 

In each field of expenence the mmd finds its own nature 
in the object But it finds Mmd on such a scale as to feel 
the object more wholly other even than when it seemed 
strange and ahen The intellectual expenence, and the 
aesthetic expenence also, when they are exammed, have 
rehgious imphcations 

‘ It is wonder that prompts the mmd to examme its 
environment — and at first the elementary wonder how to 
make the best of it , but the enquiry ends m the wonder of 
awe, before that which, the more it is understood, by so 
much the more transcends our,understandmg “ In wonder, 
says Anstotle, does philosophy begm , and m astonish- 
ment, says Plato, does all true philosophy fimsh ” (Cole- 
ndge) For what manner of mmd is that of w^ch our 
science forms but an mkhng m its analysis and system- 
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atisation of the aqjcnenccd world? From the play of 
minutert particles to the fwcep of itars m their courses, 
the work of Mind Is found — of a Mind so mighty in range 
and scope, so sure m adjustment of infinitesimal detail, 
that before it aH our science is dnmsy and precarious. 
Nothmg merely strange or alien can seem so incomparably 
transcendent as •that Mind in the likeness of which our 
own minds are fashioned yet before which they can only 
confess then* impotence. 

The search for Beauty leads to the same conclusion 
as the search for Truth. The artist is ever essaying to depict 
a human form more beautiful than any actual human form 
can ever be, a landscape bt with an illumination such as 
never was seen by mortal eye 

The light that never was by sea or land. 

The coosecratloa and the poets dream 
Yet this is no emanation Bom tbe artisf s brain It is 
rather the attempt to catch and fix that Beauty of Reality 
of which all beautiful thmp are momentary and partial 
manifestations. This true Beauty is apprehended, as it were, 
in fitful visions but when 8pprehrnd«i, it is not as dream 
or hallucinatioii, but as most real fact Many artists have 
spoken of it — it tuflices to refer to Shelley i Hymn to 
Beauty all eitisU have won some glimpse 
of it, and thcreaher sought it diligcfltly 

Just in the degree in wUch the ar^ — be hli medium 
what it may — succeeds m wmomg from us that concentni 
tlon of attention which is the essential condibon of esthrtic 
cxpencnce, he mokes a dohn impUcitly to satisfy the human 
souL The beautiful object cloi^ and holds our minds os 
nothing is entitled to chum and hold them which has not 
the promise at least of that which samts ha\-c called the 
Beatific Vision, fn the moment of deep appreciation, all 
moNrmcflt of thought is checked m pbcc of the movement 
of thought there is the activity of receptive rest In place 
of the apprehended mormcat of Umc there is 
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The moment eternal, just that and no more. 

When ecstasy’s utmost we catch at the core 
for m that moment Beauty, whether of nature or of art, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, has given 
To one brief moment caught from fleetmg time 
The appropnate calm of blest etermty ’ M pp 156, 157 
The same thmg is true of the expenence of moral obhga- 
tion All ethical judgment has an absolute quahty , this 
also imphes personal relation, which means faith m God 
‘ Moral value resides not in acts or actions, but m a 
certam type of character — ^the righteous character This 
IS the character which subordmates aU other considerations 
to the claims of the commumty of persons But because 
It is pf persons, the highest interest of the commumty and > 
Its members is a personal mterest, the fulfilment of bemg as 
Persons , and this is Righteousness Plato speaks with the 
authentic voice of morahty when he complams that those 
who had great repute as statesmen had “ jfiUed the city fuU 
of harbours and docks and walls and revenues and such 
trifles to the exclusion of temperance and nghteousness ” 
For whatever is a truly personal good — a good which 
resides m a person — takes priority over aU non-personal 
goods, because morahty is the discovery or recogmtion by 
persons of personahty m others, to whom by the common 
attribute ‘of personahty they are bound m the ties of com- 
mumty membership What most concerns this is, therefore, 
the highest good That is why moral considerations must 
take precedence of eesthetic, if the two conflict The essential 
condition of Value is the discovery by mmd of itself m its 
other ; this is only perfectly accomplished when the other 
IS Itself a hvmg mmd or person^’ M p 193 
‘ If we anticipate the results of future discussions we can 
offer this summary of moral obhgations Your bemg is 
personal , love as a person m fellow-membership with all 
others who, bemg personal, are your feUow-members 
m the community of persons Strive to grow m fullness 
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ofpmoMlily m width and dqrth of fdkTWihip andtcck 
to draw the energy for thi» from that to winch you and all 
thmgs owe their origin, the Personal Love which ii Creator 
and Snitalner of the World. M p 1P6 
Not m Whitehead • pnndpie orgamsm but in person- 
ality B the due to the source and meaning of the universe. 

The real cociny to-day is not materialism materialism 
as a philosophy Is as dead as a doomaiL The real enemy 
is a Bpintual mterpr eta ticm of the Universe which gives a 
place to the supreme values of the^spuitnal life— beauty 
goodness and truth — but whidi does not give fuD value 
t 9 the fact of Personality Ab. p 173 

The goal of Sdo^ is not reached Saeace o^y 
exists in departments fragments physics, chemistry 
biology and the rest The goal of art is not reached there 
IS no experience obtainable through the ssthebc faculties 
in whidi the soul can find satisfaction for ever The goal 
of Etlucs a not reached it would be reahsed in the puiruft 
of a purpose lo^ enough to claim the allegiance of all our 
faculties and nch enough to exerdse them all, conducted 
in a fdlowship bound together by tics of mutual love but 
man cannot evolve out of hnns^ that purpose, nor can 
ho of himself create that fdlowship All of these efforts of 
Mind in its search for satisfaction demand the actuality 
of an ideal to which they point but which ih^ never reaclL 
Ethic* suggests a WHI which is perfectly scff-dctcrmincd, 
and yet is activo altogether in love a WIU, if it be 

made manifest, wffl *atis/y the aspiratzoni of Art, for its 
manifestation will and deserve eternal contanplatlcm 
such a Wni, if it control the Universe, is the very principle 
of umty which Sdence seeks, for tVTD, while remaining 
constant In its Pnipose, chooses now this, now that, as 
means to Hi cod, and is the only pnnapk which, sdf 
explanatory in itedf; explains what it orders or infonns 
Is there such a WHl 7 Only if there is, can the Universe 
be deemed rational Man s creative mind can find satH- 
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faction only if there be n Divine Creative Mind with which 
it may have communion ’ L p 25S 

It IS interesting to compare with this a \ivid account of 
the thcistic interpretation of life in The Church Look^ 
Forward, in a broadcast address on * The Crisis of Western 
Civilisation ’ which, the Archbishop himself said, strikes the 
key note of that great book - 

* The Christian tradition of Western Huropc, and con* 
sequent!) also of the Western W'orld . . rests on certain 
postulates which arc indispensable but arc often ignored 
The first IS the essential unity of the whole created order — 
or, if )ou like, of nature, including human nature Man 
may be more than a part of nature, but he is that. At every 
turn he is dependent on his natural environment, and if 
he is to prosper m the long run it must be as a partner wath 
nature in the production and utilisation of its resources, not 
as its lord exploiting nature for his own ends , that way 
leads to sterilisation and death. .This partnership with 
nature did not have to be emphasised in earlier times 
because it was so evident and was every wlicre taken for 
granted It is the invention of machinery’ which has seemed 
to set a division between man and nature, making him 
appear to be at once Us master and relatively independent 
of it Tliat is, of course, an illusory appearance , but it 
IS one to which modern civilisation gives rise, and which it 
is now necessary, as it was not necessary in former times, 
cxphcitly to expose Man, m the Christian as in the 
scientifie view, is part of nature, having his own place in 
the one great scheme, which is the plan and purpose of the 
Creator 

‘ But, secondly, that place is a special one ; for while on 
the side of his bodily life man belongs to nature, he alone 
amopg created things has the capacity and the need to 
choose the objects for which his strength shall be expended. 
We all recognise this difference. As G K Chesterton used 
to say, “ No one asks a puppy what kind of dog it means 
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to bo whfo ft growl up ” TW* is tho csientiai difference. 
Other wntmata have that element in reason which is called 
intdhgcnce at least in some degree they thmk out m^tni 
to the ends which thar ipcciflc nature promjrti them to 
pnriuc. They do not choose what endf they »hwl( punuc 
tnan does and it is in this choice of ends ^at he becomes 
morally responsible and capable of feUowahlp with God. 
His diicf end is “ to ^orify God and enjoy Hhn for 
ever 

This mvolves the third postulate — that mmi who on 
one side is part of nature and u as such a creatore of a few 
yean, is capable of and destmed for fellowjhip with the 
eternal God. Consequently his choice of ends— his choice 
between good and evQ — not only has consequences for 
his naghbours or for the soaety of which he is a member 
but has eternal signiflcaace for hnnsclf and even for God. 
He and his conduct have therefore, an importance which 
IS far more than biological or social or political. He has an 
infinite value because God loves him— not because of any 
quality of his own part from his relationship to God, but 
because God loves him And this is the b«w of his claim 
to freedom — his claim to be himsdf to live his owd life 
and fulfil hU owu destmy This also is the ground of the 
primacy of justice among social and avic virtues. If I am 
a cftat nr e with a life-span of snrty or seventy years, I 
dannot count for anything over against the nation or the 
State. But if I am a child of God, destined for denial 
fellowship with Him, I have therein a dignity with which 
the State can mflVo no comparable claim- It Is hero that 
mnn s dignity resides, in a region where aD are equaL lu 
the English Coronation Service the King is seated as the 
token of earthly royalty is placed upon his head but he 
IS Icncehng when just afterwards he rcceivei the effectual 
tokens of divme grace In the same manner in which any 
labourer In any village church receives them. At tho point 
where alone man has true digmty he « completely equal 
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to all his fellow men , his mfimte value is of such a kmd 
as to shut out aU superionty 

‘ So this which IS the source of man’s claim to freedom 
and to justice is the source also of democracy This may 
take many social and pohtical forms , but the heart of it 
IS always trust m the ordmary man — and the test of it is 
not whether the majority prevails but whether the minority 
IS given freedom to express itself and to become the majonty 
if It can’ Ae pp 79-81 

He took the personahty of God very senously, as is 
shown by his treatment of the notions of immanence and 
transcendence A purpose or prmciple may be immanent 
m a process, he taught, but m relation to a process a person 
IS always transcendent God is immament m the world as 
man is immanent in his conduct — as ‘ a prmciple of van- 
abihty,’ but He is Himself transcendent and unchangeable, 
the eternally self-identical, the I AM Wilham Temple 
took the Divme personality more seriously than most 
philosophers have done 

‘ I know that His nature transcends aU categories appre- 
hended by the human mmd , but though that warns us to 
mamtam a reverent agnosticism m many directions, it also 
assures us that we shall speak of Him most adequately 
when we use the highest categones that we have It is, 
therefore, better to call Him “ personal ” with the necessary 
reservations than to call Him non-personal, because this, 
to us, is m effect to think of Him as less than personal 
If it is misleadmg to use with reference to God the pronoun 
“He,” it is still more misleadmg to use the pronoun 
“ir” Ag 

‘ The actual practice of rehgion m any of its forms admits 
men to experience of the personal action of God m inany 
degrees of self-disclosure This field has not been worked 
over by scientific students of the subject with the dihgence 
which It deserves. That is natural enough, because precise 
and critical observation is very diflolcult and experiment 
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if from tfw nstoro of the case impofrible, Wliat I* Toy 
startling to the phfloaopher wfaofo mental haWt is coo- 
troDed by laciitific interesti, l« the abundance of testiraoi^^ 
given by those who have had intimate experience of men s 
spiritual hfe to the conviction that In the early stages 
prayer receives literal Mfihncnt with great frequency 
that later on this become* less frequent, until It seems 
almost to cttse, as though God at first gives encourage- 
ment of the most obvious land and later withdraws this in 
order to evoke a de^wr trust Such theories call for 
scientific investigatioa the evidence should be weighed 
and tested. But if this very common assertion of the 
persons best qualified to know is wdl founded, it Indicates 
not only a power but a readiness to practise with much 
freedom that adaption to orcnmitancc* which we have 
asserted as a necessary inference from the Personality of 
Ood. M p 297 He told mo that the people mostly In hu 
mhid were Pire Orou and St Francis de Saka. 


^ MIKACLB 

This thoroughgoing belief in Divmc Personality kd him 
to an interesting and stimulating phfiosophy of mirack. 
This was stated clearly in Christus Veritas 

Purpose exhibits hs own umty m the adaptations to 
changing conditions of which ft Is capable. We should 
therefore antecedently expect what religious cxpencncc 
IS found to affirpt that God not only controls all the world 
by the laws of its own being, inherent In its elements by 
Hb creative act that as Ho made It for the rcahsation 
f certain values, so in pursuit of those values He acts 
dircctfy upon its course as occasion in His aff-seciiff 
judgment may require. O p 100 
The relation of Ihb to natural tdcncc and the philosophy 
of nature n set out cxpUalJy in the Gifford Lectiurs, 
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where he says that the dichotomy of events into normal 
and miraculous is wholly unphilosophic 

‘ The naive rehgious view is that God made the world 
and imposed laws upon it, which it mvanably observes 
unless He mtervenes to modify the operation of His own 
laws From this naive view spnngs the suggestion that it 
would better comport with the infimte majesty of God that 
He should from the outset impose such laws as would 
never stand m need of modification But if, as we have 
seen ground for holdmg, the World-Process is itself the 
medium of God’s personal action,' the whole situation is 
altered There is nothmg majestic about mvanable con- 
stancy of personal action, which remams unaltered whether 
the circumstances are the same or not , rather should it be 
called muhsh Constancy of purpose is a noble character- 
istic, but it shows itself, not m unalterable umformity of 
conduct, but m perpetual self-adaptation, with an infimte 
dehcacy of graduation, to different circumstances, so that, 
however these may vary, the one unchangmg purpose is 
always served 

If we adopt this view we shall have also to hold that no 
Law of Nature as discovered by physical science is ultimate. 
It is a general statement of that course of conduct m Nature 
which IS sustamed by the purposive action of God so long 
and so far as it wiU serve His purpose No doubt it is true 
that the same cause will always produce the same effect 
m the same circumstances Our contention is that an 
element m every actual cause, and mdeed the determmant 
element, is the active purpose of God fulfilhng itself with 
that perfect constancy which calls for an infimte graduation 
of adjustments m the process Where any adjustment is so 
considerable as to attract notice it is call^ a miracle , but 
it IS not a specimen of a class, it is an illustration of the 
general character of the World-Process ’ M p 267 

The foUowmg quotation explams the connection of 
miracle with revelation 
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Oiir enquiry did not lead nj to the bare anexUon that 
the world owes its origin and contfnuom erftti^cii to the 
Divine Wni, but also to the consequent conviction that all 
things arc in their measure an expression of thut ‘Will 
whkh sustains, but also moulds and guides aH things, so 
that the unity of the world, its principle of rational coher 
cnce, Is the Divine Personality in sdf-cxpressioiL (This 
a the conviction which finds ex p r es s ion in SL John l 1-3 
and Cdosstans L 17 ) Farther wc were brought to the view 
that, because the worlds principle of unity is personal, 
hs manifestation will not be through invariable uniformity 
but m sudi vanabUity of adaptation as expresses the 
constancy of the diviDe character in face of the various 
moments of universal history For the most part wc shall 
exp ect to find, as wc find m fact, a widespread unifonnity 
bc<»use where there is no special and sufflaent occasion 
for vanatioo, its occurrence would argue capnee rather than 
constancy Moreover we have seen that, so far as the 
moral quahty of human life is matter of concern to the 
Creator it supplies a reason not so much for variation to 
meet special coatingcnacs as for a uniformity fufBaeatly 
general to be the basis of purposive action. But where there 
is sufBoent occasion, the creative wiD may vary Hi more 
usual activity when this occurs it is not tiOTugh the 
mtrusion of some normally Inoperative cause, but through 
the action of what alone accounts for all existences and 
occurrences, the volihcm of personal Deity It is thus 
:hflctenstic of God that He ihoold usuaDy act by what to 
os is uniformity (though the appearance even of this may 
[conceal v’anaUons too ddicate for our perce p tion and too 
email to affect our confidence in action) Just as It Is 
:haractcnstic of lUin. to vary His action when the occasion 
IS sufficient Yet there is mevUably a peculiarly revealing 
quahty in the occasional vanatious, both bcauso they 
show what ooasions are in the divine judgment sufficient 
snd because they arc the issue of a sp eci ally directed activity 
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m face of the sufficient occasion, whereas the general 
uniformity obviously does not issue from such specially 
durected activity That God did not mtervene m answer 
to my prayer’ to save the hfe of some friend durmg the 
Great War by deflection of a bullet may perhaps bem- 
directly a manifestation of His love both for my friend 
and for me , but if He raised Jesus of Nazareth from death, 
that is a much more direct manifestation of His relationship 
to the Life and Death of Jesus ’ M pp 301-303 
And this last quotation contains the answer to an m- 
creasmgly common objection to miracles 

‘ The massive impressiveness of nature’s apparent 
uniformity leads some rehgious students of natural science 
to suppose that it is more consonant with Divine Majesty 
to impose on nature one order never to be vaned than to 
meet successive situations with appropnately vaned 
activity We have already commented on this view, which 
seems to make the Divme Wfll more external to the natural 
order than the course of our argument would suggest, and 
also ignores the fact that personal wisdom is not shown 
in ngid uniformity of behaviour, but m constancy of 
purpose expressed through infimtely vanous response to 
different conditions ’ M p 307 


CREATION 

The assertion of the personahty of God is another way 
of statmg the Chnstian doctrme of Creation The umverse 
owes its existence to the will of God 

‘ We can make no truce with any suggestion that the 
world for the most part goes by itself on its own way while 
God mtervenes now and again with an act of His own 
The course of thought, which enables us to hold together 
rehgious faith m the hving God and the picture of the 
world with which science provides us, renders the whole 
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notion of sucfa dime intrusion from wittont intolerable 
and incredible for this course of thmi gh t has perpetually 
rec urr ed to the insistence that aD occ ni rence a find thrir , 
ultimate ground m the Dhrino Vohhon. But if we stopped 
hero we should only have affirmed that m the entire coune 
of cosmic history a to be found the self revelation of God 
and that, no doubt, ts true but as no man can ever hope 
to contemplate that history in its cntliety it cannot be 
said to tffford a revelation to us or for us, M p 304 
But just in BO far as we take seriously the idea of Divine 
personality we shall eicpect some cipcncncea to reveal God 
more signlflcantiy than others 

If there is ground for holding that such agents (free or 
partially free) exist, then we must expect to find Instances 
divine action relevant to the situations which their free 
acts create, and whflo such action will bo no more divme 
than the coifltant purpose which suitaln all things in bdng, 
it wDl have a specially revelatory (piality because it o an 
opreasioii of the dtvrae character in face of critical ritua 
tions, and not only an ^isode in the age long energy of 
God. M pp 304 505 


REVELATION 

Because personality reveals Itself particularly in dealing 
with persons as persons we «^n11 expect to find dirme 
revelation rather in human history and personal cxpcnencc 
than in nature 

If man is spiritual and the stars are not, then God b 
vastly more concerned about the selfishness of a little child 
than about the wreck of a solar ^xtem, O p. 96 
The personal God can bo revealed only to and m and 
through persons 

The whole Truth of God could not find expression m 
8 human life, but the perfection of intellectual virtue (Lc,, 
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the readiness of the mmd to apprehend rightly whatever 
it may have the opportumty to apprehend) can do so ; 
the whole of apprehensible Beauty could not be con- 
centrated m one human consciousness, though perfect 
Beauty of many kmds and graces can be reahsed there ; 
the whole Goodness of God can m its completeness be 
expressed m a human life We do not now discuss what 
conditions are requisite for this to happen , we are only 
concerned at present to assert its possibihty in prmciple ’ 
O p 31 

‘ In personahty as we know it in ourselves, the process 
of evolution has produced a bemg capable of apprehendmg 
umversal truth and absolute obhgation ; for though our 
range m these regards may be limited, yet m'prmciple we 
are fa mili ar viath such apprehensions The truth that 
2 4-2=4 IS not dependent on circumstances ; it is 
gemimely umversal But beyond the umversal and the 
absolute it is self-evidently impossible to go Man then, 
m respect of his reason and conscience, is akm to whatever 
IS ultimate Here is the image of God stamped on human 
nature Here also is the condition making possible a 
personal revelation of God m human nature The Incarna- 
tion IS mpnnciple possible ’ Z pp 30, 31 

Nevertheless, revelation m and through persons must be 
distorted by any defect in the persons through whom it 
comes 

‘ The revelation given m the majesty of the starry heavens 
- may be perfect m its kmd, though its kind is markedly 
inadequate , the revelation given through the reason and 
conscience of men is more adequate m kind, but ih that 
kmd is usually imperfect . , The existence of evil m its 
worst form, that of sm, introduces a defect, and it may be a 
distortion, mto all revelation given through the medium of 
human personahty, unless there be found an instance of 
this which IS free from sin This defect or distortion is 
something more than limitation in fullness or complete^ 
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new it affects the quality of the revdation in wayi tbit 
are not capable of ascertainment in advance and t^ fact 
must be bora© in mind in any attempt to set forth the 
general conditions of the possibility of rcvelatioiL M 
p 306 

The mode of tha revelation is not m infallibly authentic 
ated information 

(The earlier and supposedly preparatory revelation) 
consisted primarily in histoncal events and secondarily 
m the fllumination of the minds of prophets to read those 
events as dtsclosmg the judgment or tli purpose of God, 
What \^'o find m the Old Testament Scriptures u not mainly 
if at all, aathontativc declaration of theological doctrmo, 
but living apprehension of a living process wherein those 
whoso minds are enlightened by divine communion can 
discern m part the purposive activity of God- 

Revelation so conceived u the fiiD actuality of that 
relationship between Natnre, Man and Ood, which through* 
out these Lectures w'e are seekiog to articulate. First there 
IS the world process which m its more complex compon 
ents, if not throughout, is organic in pnndpie secondly 
we have the fact that certam organisms, to wit oursclvei, 
occumng as episodes of the woxid-process, are able to 
apprehend and in part to comprdiend that process 
thirdly we infer from this that the process in order to give 
nsc to such episodes ra its course, must bo regarded as 
Itself grounded m a mental principle fourthly enquiry 
into that mteraction of the intelligent organism with its 
cn>ironmcnt, which we call thought, compels the asscr 
tion that the principle in which the world process is 
groimded, is not only mental but spiritual and personal 
fifthly this leads us to the conviction that the process itself 
and all occurrences within it — including the intelligences 
of men — ore due to the purposive action of that Person 
whose reality has been established as the governing fact 
of existence. Nc guidn the process Ife guides the minds 
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of men , the interaction of the process and the minds which 
are alike guided by Him is the essence of revelation 
- ‘ While the apparently uniform process of the world is, 
m its measure, a revelation of God for those whose minds 
are alert to its significance, it is less fnUy revelatory than 
specially adapted activities for the meetmg of such con- 
tmgencies as give sufficient groimd for such activities 
It is, therefore, not unnatural'- or mappropnate that the 
term' Revelation should be commonly used with a special 
reference to these occasions But these must be understood 
as particular and conspicuous illustrations of the prmciple 
of revelation already stated — ^the mteraction of the world- 
process and the mmds, both bemg ahke guided by God 
In these events too — ^be it a dehterance of a nation from 
bondage m despite of aU calculable probabihties, be it the 
Incarnation m a human hfe of that Self-Utterance of God 
which IS the ground of the created universe — ^there is no 
impartmg of truth as the mtellect apprehends truth, but 
there is event and appreciation , and m the coincidence of 
these the revelation consists 

‘ From all this it follows that there is no such thing as 
revealed truth There are truths of revelation, that is to say, 
propositions which express the results of correct thinking 
concerning revelation , but they are not themselves directly 
revealed'" M pp 312-17 

But, m addition to revelation m objective facts, and m 
mmds divmely lUummated to appreciate the facts, there 
is some direct self-commumcation from God to the soul • 

‘ It would be strange if He acted only m the morgamc and 
non-spintual, and dealt with spirits akin to Himself only 
by the indirect testimony of the rest of His creation . . , 
The signal instance of a conviction that must be credited 
to a divine self-commumcation given by means of such 
intercourse is the prophetic faith m the nghteousness and 
hohness of God, of which the intellectual formula is 
Ethical Monotheism This was certainly not an inference 
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from eaqjciicnce it was an fflumination arising from 
commumoa with God m the activity of conscience and In 
adoration, m the light of which the prophets read the 
history of their tunes. Even so it was not a communicated 

frith,” but a crystallisation of thought and feehng nndcr 
pl e as ure of facts apcncnccd or anticipated, as when 
Abraham exclaimed, ** Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
donght?” M. p 318 

Faith, then. Is not the holding of correct doctrines, but 
personal fcHowihip with the living God 

Correct doctrine will both eaqiress this, assist it and issue 
from It mcorrcct doctrine will m i sTe pr e s ent this and 
hinder or prevent it Doctrine is of an nnportance too 
great to bo exaggerated, but its place is secondary not 
primary I do not bdieve In any creed, but I use certain 
creeds to express, to conserve, and to deqicn my faith in 
God. What is offered to man s t^prehensian in arty speeffit 
Rffelation is not truth concemins ^ the Urfng God 
Bhnself 

Ihe question still remains — by what means doa the 
rcvdatlon authenticato itself? From the nature of the 
case It must offer hs own credentials that revdation 
should have to appeal to anything beside hsdf to establish 
its diaractcr as revdation, would be patent absurdity 
The older tradition found the authentication in mincle 
and fnlfllkd prediction- God, bong the s up r eme power fa 
the universe, was held to ^ve evidence of Hb special 
activity in it by setting aside Its normal process and accomp- 
lishing some tnmsformation by Hb creative fiat So Moses 
was to convince hb people of the aulhentiaty of hb mbiioa 
by Ihe conversion of his staff mto a snaVe. \Vhctbcr God 
ever docs such things in accommodation to pnmitfre 
minds fa not a question for Natural Theology If He could 
want to do it. He could also do ft but the probable 
explanation of this and sunibr episodes fa to bo sought fa 
hypnolfam. At a more developed stage there arises a 
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active w the progreaSf the progress must bear the marks 
of His continuing guidance its cartlcr stages must be 
incomplete, and one condition of advance is that men 
become aware of the incompleteness of what they have. 
So the earlier look forwvd to the later gropmg after it, 
adumbrating it. Some parts of the adumbration will be 
mistaken, anamg from the baowa limitations of the prophet 
or seer but some parts will be filled in or completed being 
^eams of the light that Ughteth every man, which, if it 
ever shines m full briHiancc, must be rccogmsably their 
complctioa. This contmmty of development along con 
ftant and convergiQg hoes is cvidcDce of a continuing 
illumination and if m some event the conve rgin g lines 
of development meet and all find thdr ftilfllment, that 
Is corroborative evidence of authentic revelation alike In 
the preparatory and in the enkmnaung stages. 

These, then, are the marki of o true revelation, of which 
we have already described the necessary mode a union of 
hoUnciS and power before which our spirits bow in awe, 
and which authenticates itself by conUnuous development 
to some focal pomt in which all prepaiatoiy rev^Uon 
finds fulfilment, and from which illujTifnation radiates into 
every department of life and bang. \Vhatever chums to 
be revelation makes good that chum in the degree in which 
it approximates to the ideal thus described M pp 323-325 

The Fign of faith did not reach his faith by scientific 
inference. By traimag or by nature or by both he has 
been kd to fellowship with God and has found therein 
an cxpcncncc whidh both vindicates JlscirfCf IJohnv 10) 
and throws light on all other experiences wbalsocvcr The 
central element m Chrisliamty is not a doctrine about God, 
but Is God Himself active in the Incarnate Word. Faith is 
not a conclusion but o starting point reasoning will 
enrich Us content, but that new content when Jneorporaled 
rato the opprchtmslon of Faith becomes a fresh starting 
point for thought and practice. God is for faith not an 
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inference, but a datW7i — and that in the most literal sense, 
for if we have faith m Him it is because He has given 
Himself to us ’ Ai pp 6, 7 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

Rehgious expenence is the human side, the Divine side 
IS revelation, of the commumon or fellowship between God 
and man 

‘ Men seek God by the way of Emowledge , but at the 
end of the road they have only formed a conception of Him , 
they have not met with Him Men seek God by the way of 
Beauty , but at the end they have not found Him , they 
have only formed a yearmng which no beauty on earth can 
satisfy Men seek God by the way of Conduct , but they 
only find a Law from which they infer a Lawgiver , God 
IS still hidden If we begm without God and try to find a 
way to Hun, we shall at best reach a vague Pantheism, - 
which will only satisfy if we read mto it a personal inter- 
pretation for which m stnct logic it has no room That is, 
mdeed, what many people do , havmg some real rehgious 
expenence but not recogmsmg it for what it is, they suppose 
that they have begun without God and have also ended 
to their full satisfaction without God, when as a matter of 
fact they have been with Him all along ’ K pp 68, 69 

Our knowledge of God may grow, our expenence of Hun 
may develop, but He is imchangmg, the self-identical, the 
I AM 

‘ No man of any spiritual expenence would be prepared 
to tolerate the suggestion that when we set out to 
worship, we have first to determme the precise degree of 
perfection which God has now attamed m order that we 
may nicely adapt our praises We know that the God 
before whom we humble 'ourselves is the God to whom 
Abraham spoke, if Abraham existed as an mdividual. 
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whkfa after all does not very much matter Our knovdedge 
of Him ought to be quite different from Abraham s, for 
wc have recent the HJuminaDon which wa* given to the 
worfd m Jesuf Chnst but it is the same God with whom 
we are entenng into commonionu If it is not, then all the 
cxpcnence which seems to the rehgioui man lo be Divine 
fcDowihip is an iflaaiQn from top to bottom- Religion 
can never rest on the hutoncal method. It will use rt to 
iHaminate the true contents of its own traditions- It will 
use It in order lo know more fully the way by which God, 
in His mercy has met the- weakness of human nature from 
stage to stage, always leadmg steadily on to a fuller truth. 
But the rcligiaas man will never be content with the fachef 
that there is no unchanging and eternal God, and nothing 
at all except the changmg state of hnman consdousness 
fromgencratioatogeDeratioa. If that tarried out to be true, 
we should have to accept it, but in accepting it we ihooJd 
bo laying religion once and for ever on one side. P p 20 
If the general argument of philosophy seemed to me to 
indine towards atheistn, I could not confidently refect the 
theory of some psychologists that all religious cxpenence 
is illasioiL If there were no experience winch seemed to be 
a personal rdationshlp with God, I should have to admit 
that the balnn ec of ptobabOily in the general philosophic 
argument is not deasiTe. Bat the two con verg e and support 
each other it is m the mutual fiqjport of gcoeral argoment 
and rdigiouB cxpenence that we find the main streagth of 
the case for themn. 21. p 30 

Science, Art and Moreb seem to require for their own 
completion, and for their unity with one another the 
existence of God and there me men in almost every part 
of the world and almost every period of history who 
b^eve fiotmsdvta lo have V*d direcl experience of com' 
munion with God- Rellgiouj experience, therefore, con 
firms and is confirmed by the whole tendency of phDosophy 
L.p.259 
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‘ The objection is usually based on the supposition that 
some men have no religious expetience at all But this is 
very doubtful and seems even to be false There axe many 
jpen who pay httle attention to their rehgious experience, 
and m whom (often for that reason) it is rudimentary, 
there are many who do not recogmse it for what it is But 
It IS doubtful if any man can go through" life without ever 
feehn^ reverence for somethmg which is morally so high 
above him as tolie out of his reach, or awe before the great 
Reahty on which he is utterly dependent And it may 
safely be said that no one escapes, though he may to his 
own satisfaction explam away, the sense of absolute 
obhgation All of these are m their true nature rehgious 
experiences — the recogmtion of an Absolute To under- 
stand them fully wiU, of itself, carry a man far mto theology. 
If his reverence and his awe are, justified, they imply a 
Reahty fit to be their occasion If he is genumely subject 
to the obhgation, that imphes a umverse m which obhga- 
tion has a place Of all the warious forms of undeveloped 
or unsophisticated rehgious experience, this sense of 
absolute obhgation is the most certainly umversal and the 
most commonly recogmsed It is on this, therefore, that 
our argument wfll chiefly rest 

‘ The absolute obhgation due to the absolute Value of 
Truth and Beauty is a command of God and a means of 
access to Him but it is m the claims of Goodness that this 
command is most umversally found and the access to God 
most fully effected . . Goodness comes first because 

we are men, and Goodness is the Value which is actuahsed 
by men alone, and is, therefore, the' specific human value , 
thus It IS the Truth or Reahty of man, and may be descnbed 
as Truth expressed, and so made beautiful, m human 
hfe ’ O pp 39, 40. 

The distinction sometimes drawn or attempted between 
authonty and experience or ‘ spirit ’ is false . 

* Consciousness of authority and submission to it is the 
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very heart of true rdfgfon. Ris because of tlm that rcHgienu 
hirtory n so fuD of tragic submission to authority of the 
wrong fand, and of consequent reactions in whidi men 
try to piactis© religion apart from authonty and faH into 
every variety of phant^ The heart of religion, as has 
already hem emphasised, is acknowledgement by the 
finite of inaigniflcancc before the Infinite, by the sinner of 
poQntion before the Holy by the creature of* total 
dependence before the Ocator It is m its essence a snb- 
misaon to authority M- p 343 
For the mdividuai, his rcligioui cxpcncoce is largely 
determined by his belief that is, by tradftiom But in 
rehgions history as a whole, fachef and tradition are moulded 
by cxpcncnce. All spiritual authonty — the authority of 
God and of His sdf r^vdation, for example — works through 
the free appreciation and acceptance of those who yield 
to it^ It IS because God is perfectly good and is adored 
as such not because He is omnipotent and is feared as 
such, that He has spinCaal authority over me. 


PaEBDOU AKD OtlACE 

This raises, for Chnstian theism, the problem of human 
freedom and the rdation to it of divine grace. How docs 
God contrxjl or help man, while acting through and not 
against hts freedom, and what does man need which only 
God can supply 7 Dr Temple found the answer in the 
denial of all human freedom against God and the 
affirmation of complete human freedom in submission lo 
God. Men s freedom b real, but ft is not enough 

They are free, for the onpo of their actions is them 

selves they are ^und hand and foot, for from themsd^'cs 

there b no flight L. p 144 
It b the freedom wh^ b perfect bondage. It b obvious 
that man can never niff to become completely unselfish 
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while he is still selfish. He can never escape from sclf- 
centredness by his own effort — to do so would be to stand 
m a bucket and lift himself from the ground by the strength 
of his owm muscles Salvation is m the forgetting of self 
‘ It IS evidence how mortally deep is our sclf-centredness 
that even our deliverance from it in respect of many sides 
of life may become itself an occasion of self-esteem This 
IS that demon of spintual pride which most of us are not 
nearly good enough even to encounter, but which the saints 
assure us is waiting as it were on the top rung of the 
ladder of perfection to catch us even there and throw us 
down It is not mere self-satisfaction at our own goodness 
hke that of the Phansee m the parable, though this is 
often confused with it. It belongs to a far more advanced 
stage of spiritual progress It occurs when the self, bemg 
by nature self-conscious, which is indeed the condition of 
all spintual progress whatever,' contemplates its own state 
of dehverance from self-centrcdness and finds m that a 
self-centred satisfaction It is not merely pride m bemg 
good , it IS pride m being dchvered from pnde , it is 
pnde in being humble It turns even self-sacnfice into a 
form of self-assertion . . It is the last effort of the sun 

of self to keep itself above the horizon Of course, it is 
only possible when the dehverance is not complete , but 
It IS compatible, indeed it is occasioned by, a dehverance 
which judged from the lower level looks complete Though 
so complex m its formula and so insidious in its activity, 
it IS quite sunple in its prmciple. On an altogether lower 
plane we easily see that wholesome desire is for the objects 
that will satisfy it, as himger is desire for food The satis- 
faction of the desire brings pleasure , if desire is now 
diverted from its appropnate object to the pleasure of 
attaimng or enjoymg it, desire is turned into lust So 
the proper object of the self’s surrender is the Spirit of the 
' Whole which we call God , but if attention is diverted from 
God Himself to the self’s satisfaction m bemg surrendered 
D— WT 
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to Him, adoration itself Is poisoned The satufocton is 
real, and there is no reason for retraining from attention 
to tt so long as tt bin tha second place. Man s chief end 
is to gbrify God and (inddcntaDy) to enjoy Him for mrr 
but if a man were to say that his ^ was to eidoy God for 
ever and (with that aim) to gJoniV Him, bo would be talking 
pemidons heroy 77u true aim of the soul is not its own 
salration to make that the chief aim is to ensure its perdi 
tioft C Whosoercr would save his sool shafl lose it 
SL Matthew ivL 25) for U is to fix the soul on ilsef as 
centre. The true aim of the soul is to glorify God tn pursu- 
ing that aim it vHU attain to solvation unawares No one 
vho is cartrtneed of his salvation is as even sqfe let 
alone ** saved.” Salvation is the state of him iirho has ceased to 
be interested whether he is saved or not provided that what 
takes the place of that supreme self interest is not a lower 
fonti of self-inter^ bta the glory of God. M pp 389-391 
The natural is capable of dtnntercjted love 
indeed it is probable that every child has for its mother a 
love which b m part disinterested as soon os it is capable 
of any true emotion as distinct from animal desire. The 
vitiation of selfhood by sclf-ccntredne»s fa never complete, 
though it is very p enu aeve, and there arc few children 
who come to years of so-called dacrction In whom seif 
mterest has not contaminated what elements they once 
had of dtrin tererted love. Yet the capadty for such love 
is always there in some degree h fa part of idfliood as 
God designed and created it By grace of creation man is 
made in the image of God, and however much that hnage 
may be blurred. It fa seldom if ever effaced, and never until 
the corruption of fdf-ooocem has eaten deeply into the 
very constitution of the sdf M p 392. 

The error of the Barthlan school of theology — for that 
H contains error when judged by the canons of cHher 
natural reason or Christian revelation I cannot doubt— 
is, like every other heresy an exa gg era tion of truth. To 
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deny the reahty of moral progress, or that moral progress 
IS an mcreasmg conformity to the Divme, is wanton. To 
deny that revelation can, and m the long run must, on pam 
of hecommg manifest as superstition, vindicate its claim 
by satisfymg reason and conscience, is fanatical. But that ^ 
revelation is altogether other than rational inference from 
previous expenence is vitally important , that only by 
revelation and by surrender to its spintual power can man 
be “ saved,” is a profound and irrefragable truth ; that 
even when man’s salvation is complete there is still the 
impassable distmction between Creator and creature, 
Redeemer and redeemed, Sanctifier and sanctified, is the 
heart of metaphysical and rehgious samty. In so far as God 
and man are spiritual they are of one kmd But m so far as 
' God creates, redeems and sanctifies while man is created, 
redeemed, and sanctified, they are of two kmds God is 
not creature ; man is not creator. God is not redeemed 
sinner ; man is not redeemer from sm At this pomt the 
Otherness is complete ’ M p 396 
‘ Wlmt IS quite certain is that the self cannot by any effort 
of Its 01171 lift Itself off Its own self as centre and resystem- 
atise Itself about God as its centre Such radical conversion 
must be the act of God, and that too by some process other 
than the gradual self-purification of a self-centred soul 
assisted by the ever-present infiuence of God diffused though 
nature including human nature. It cannot be a process only 
of enlightenment. Nothing can suffice but a redemptive 
act. Something impinging upon the self from without must 
deliver it from the freedom which is perfect bondage to the 
bondage which is its only perfect freedom ’ M. p 397 
‘The soul or self is free, because nothing outside the 
self compels it And to that very freedom the divme 
appeal must be addressed If God exercised compulsion 
by forcmg obedience or by remakmg the character of a 
self against its wiU, He would have abandon^ ommpotence 
m the act which should assert it, for the will that was over- 
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nddcn would ranam ontadc Hb control. The only obcd 
icacc congruous with the nature of either God or rrmn is 
an obcdienco wilUngiy and therefore freely offered— o 
response which a givm because the sdf fin^ it good to 
offer it Odt quertioa, therefore, is this How can the 
self find It good to submit willingly to removal from its 
aelf-ceotredness and welcome reconstitution about God 
as Its centre ? There tt, m fart, one power known to men, 
and only one, which can effect this, not only for one or 
another ftinction of the self (as beauty and truth can do) 
but for the self as a whole in its entirely and its integrity 
When a man acts to please one whom he loves, domg or 
bearing what apart fiW that love he would not choose 
to do or bear his action u wboQy determined by the other i 
pkarure, yet in no action is he so utterly free— that is, 
so ntteriy determined by his apparent goal And when 
love is not yet present, there fa one power and only one 
that can evoke it that is the power of love espres^ in 
sacrifice, of love (that is to say) doing and bc^g what 
apart from love would not be willmgly done or bome. 
TTie one hope then, of bringing human telrej into righs 
relationship to God is that God should declare His lore in 
an act or acts of sheer se^f sacrifice thereby ninnlng the 
freely offered lore of the finite selves which He has created. 
M pp 399 400 

All is of Cod the only thing of my very oun which / 
can contribute to my enm redempth^ ts the sin from which 
I need to be redeemed. M p 401 

We are clay m the bands of the Potter and ourwclftrt 
is to know iL M p 403 


ETERNAL LIFE 

The Archbishop taught that our moral problem can only 
be solved as we come to see Ufc as vocation* This raises 
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the question of eternal life, which, involves the meaning 
of history m relation to eternity, and of the moral and 
rehgious condition of eternal hfe Ehstory does not change 
the Eternal, but if history were different from what it is, 
the Eternal would be proved to be different from what it is 
The Eternal is the ground of the histoncal,' and history 
has no meanmg at aU unless eternal hfe is a reahty 
‘ The Chnstian hope is not pnmanly a hope that human 
society will become the fulfilment of more than Utopian 
dreams It is the hope that through the way m which we 
hve and the society wherem we find ourselves, we fit 
ourselves for fellowship in the great commumon of samts, 
the fellowship of all the servants of God in aU the genera- 
tion, m perpetual commumon with Himself ’ Aj p. 22 
Science makes it certam as any statement about the future 
can be that the world process come to an end m cold, 
silence, death, stillness So that if the process is all that is, 
it has no meamng, and it is irrelevant to say that this 
end wiU come far m the future 
‘ Astronomers seek to comfort us with the thought 
that for many milhons of years hfe can contmue, and there 
IS plenty of tune for our enterprise of progress Tliat 
thought bungs comfort if the harvest of the world is to be 
gathered mto some eternal store , but it is sheer lack of 
imagmation to suppose that a vista of a milli on milli on 
years can give more significance than a week or a fortmght 
to our moral stnvmgs, if at the end it is all to be as though 
we had never been at all If that is the end for the race, 
and all its members pass out of existence, then it is m such 
a futihty that the Eternal finds ^expression, and nothmg 
can check the attribution of the futihty to the Eternal 
there expressed ’ M p 449. , 

‘ Man’s moral and spiritual life is in this world a baffied 
and thwarted enterprise ; and the scene of our endeavour 
is slowly becoming uninhabitable, so that even though 
men labour for a remote posterity yet if this hfe only is 
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pcnmttcd them, it will one day male© no difference whethtf 
wo have stnveo or not for noble causes and lofty 
An earth as cold as the moon will revolve about a dyiag 
suTL Duty and love win have lost their meaning. The 
President of the Immortals, if there be either nmnortals 
or president, win have ffmshed his sport with man. And 
how shall the argument which posited the nghteousnew 
of that same Potentate allow ns to rest m any such con- 
clusion 7 Moreover the worst has not been told. For we 
have teen that values even of past events may alter and the 
value of a vehole procea* depends upon the order of its 
qjisodea, A drama which starts m sunshine and ends h 
gloom has not the same quali^ m respe c t of optnmsm or 
pcssnmsm as one that starts in gloom and ends in sunshiat; 
though the average tone of the scenes taken scparatdy 
may be identical the drama with a descending scale, to 
to speak, conveys a sense of even deeper gloom than tme 
that u m the bassregutei thronghout. If at the end there 
IS to be nothing but coM dead cosmos — which might as 
well be chaos — then, though their presence shines IDce a 
jewel in the prevafling gloom, yet it were more creditable 
to the I>etcrmmer of Destiny ^at virtue and love had nCTW 
bloomed. That they should appear to be discarded makes 
the ultimate pnndple of reality more ruthlessly non-moral 
thanif it had never ^ven With to them at alL On that 
hypothesis virtue itself fa a Wot on the escutcheon of the 
Maker of the nmversc and heroism u His deepest shame. 

M p 452, 453 

In his fiist conflderablc book, William Temple w« 
putting the same problem to his readers 

Our forefathers believed that the world was made in a 
week, prcmscly m order that men may dwcfl upon h 
the heavens were spread out as n canoj^ over men s heads, 
and the sun and moon were designed to gi\*c tight upon the 
earth. Bui astronomy came and showed us that ihH 
earth of ours, the scene of all our endcavx*urs, fa a twirling 
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Speck, revolving wth quite startling futibty about one of the 
minor stars, always coming back to the same place and 
always setting out on the ndiculous round again , and it 
'is growing cold, and where then will be our aspirations and 
struggles and the cities we have built? Surely everyone 
who has looked at the sky on a starry mght must have 
wondered if he is not the merest accident And, as if 
this were not enough, Geology followed and revealed 
incredible vistas in the past history of the earth , and 
Biology reduced humanity to a single phase m an endlessly 
changing hfe-process Astronomy made our world a tiny 
atom in infimte space , Geology made our whole history a 
moment in infinite time , Biology made our boasted 
faculties an incident m a process whose beginmng and end 
are ahke unknown And so we are left, helpless in a vast 
machme-hke umverse, whose indifference to us can only 
be symbohsed by 

The august, inhospitable, inhuman mght 

Ghttenng magnificently unperturbed ' 

We find ourselves in a world over whose destiny, in the 
main, we have no control whatever It is an ordered world , 
and the most important question we can ask is the question 
— ^What is the nature and character of the Power or Force 
that orders it 7 This govemmg pnnciple is not anything 
that we can do or possess knowledge of it will not add 
to our skiU in weaving or in carpentenng, in medicme or m 
generakhip (Aristotle, Eth Nw 1097 a 8-13) But without 
it everythmg is uncertain, and all resolution becomes 
infected with ultimate doubt This knowledge will perhaps 
not help us to do what we want to do, but it may help us 
to want to do the right thing ’ L pp 32, 33 

The chapter on Eternal Life m the Gifford Lectures is of 
outstanding interest and value The Archbishop emphasised 
the fact that the Chnstian hope of immortahty rests on faith 
m God, and thatitis disastroustoinvertthis order of pnonty 
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tlian in the bcautifiil addi«$ca he gave at ftmerah Here 
M a quotation from an address m St Gfles «, Oxford, m 
memory of Ronald Poulton 

His Father and onrs had other purposes for him. He 
has passed by a noble death, still in splendid bcanty 
and his gionous youth, to a fuller service of the common 
cause than even he could have rendered on earth. And wc 
know that if ever anyone was at home in the unveiled 
Presence of God, it is he. I have never known any one 

with »o perfectly dear a grasp of all that matters most 
and he had that bccanse of his perfect loynhy to Chmt 
He will not do on earth the work that we had hoped. So 
we must do it for him. We shaD not do Jt so wdL It is 
absurd to speak of foIIowiDg hfa example, I can no more 
acquire his traxispai’eacy and kiveableness than I can acquire 
that wonderful swerve which made Wm the greatest “ three* 
quarters that there has ever been. But we can see the 
souires of his power and take care sever to am against 
them, Sunplidty and sympathy if wc are to do his 
work we most never tin againat these and by these 
qualities, more than by any efforts and laboun, wo ihall 
do our part to create that fcDowshtp among aD men on 
which hb aspiration was set Above aD we must hold 
fast to the unseen hand of our common Master Some 
sorrow* make faith difficult, but I do not feel that this is 
one of them, A life that Is given is not wasted. And all that 
has happened in the last ten months has been forcing us to 
revise our standards and face life in the light of eternity 
So teen, it Is a triumph, not a trogedy that wc commemomte 
t(Miay 

Christ, who died and is alive for evermore, has over 
come the world. By faith in Hun — such faith os RonaM 
had_wo share Hb triumph. In the assurance of that faith 
we banish sadness Sorrow indeed wc are bound to feel, 
but the sorrow is lit up with hope, and at its very heart 
there is a thrilling joy For though our fncod is gone from 
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our side, ^^c know that he is only gone to a closer union 
v.ith his Lord, and \\hcnc\cr uc lift up our hearts to the 
Lord, we join with angels and archangels, and all the 
company of hca\cn, and there find our fnend again. In 
that faith in tliat union with the Master, and through the 
Master with all His follow'crs, we turn back to scr\c God 
by scr\'ing men, until the time comes for us too to go home, 
when Ronnie . wall welcome us, with w'hatc\cr in the 
spirit world may be the fulfilment of his infectious laughter, 
to the nearer presence and the fuller service of the Lord ’ 


MATTER, Lire, MIND, SI'IRIT 

The Archbishop derived from S Alexander the con- 
ception of the universe as existing in a senes of grades or 
5/rcrra— matter, hfc, mind, spirit — tlic lower necessary for 
the actuahsmg of the higher, but finding the fulness of its 
being and meaning only when used by the higher as instru- 
ment of its sclf-actuahsation So hfc needs matter for its 
expression, but matter reveals what it is only when it is 
the vehicle of life 

‘ Similarly, in our experience at least, spirit arises within 
and as part of an organism which is also material, and 
expresses its spintuahty, not by ignoring matter but by 
controlling It ’ M p 477. 

‘ In any organism the distinctive principle of unity is the 
highest and latest evolved Man is both a chemical com- 
pound, a biological organism, a hving mind and a spirit 
But the distinctive principle which also gives unity to the 
whole IS spint (“ I should take as the distinguishing mark 
of spint the sense of obhgation as distinct from all inclina- ' 
tion, however much inchnation may itself be swayed by 
affection ” Q p 4 ) So too in the universe itself, if it is a 
single system at all, its “ highest principle of umty ” must 
be sought in soint. When we combine this conviction with 
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what has already been said conaWng the relation of 
History to Eternity we find that we arc trying to conceive 
this relation m a new way It is not nmply the rdation of 
ground and consequence, nor of cause and effect, nor of 
thought and e xp re ss ion, nor of purpose and mstiumcnt, 
nor of end and means. It finds its closest parallel m a 
certain dement of religious tradition, so that wo may 
best describe this conception of relation of the eternal 
to history of spirit to matter as fiacramentaL M p xjx. 

It may safdy be said that one ground for the hope of 
Christianity that it may make good its claim to bo the true 
faith hea in the fact that it is the most avowedly materialist 
of all the great religions. It affords an expectation that it 
inay be able to control the inatenal, predsdy because it 
does not ignore it or deny it, but roundly asserts alike the 
reality of matter and its subordmation. Its own mpst 
central saying is The Word was made flesh, where the 
last term was, no doubt, chosen because of its specially 
matenalistic essocuLtioos. By the very nature of its c e nli al 
doctrine ChrisUonity is committed to a belief in the ultunats 
significance of the historical process, and in the reality of 
matter and its place m the divine scheme. M. p 478. 

It may be true of any — or every — particular man that 
in fact he behaves for the most port exactly os be would 
if he had no spiritual capacity even when this is true 
of his acts, It is not true of his action in doing them When 
a being capable of spiritual dlscnmlnation blindly obeys 
an appetite, this is not, as moral conduct, Identuml with 
obedience to the same appetite on the part of an an im al 
which has no spiritual dlscnmmation In the animal it is 
natural, even when to human taste it is dutressrag in the 
man it fa evidence of defect when H fa not proof of depravity 
In that distinction fa irapbat the naturaOy controfliug 
efficacy of spirit wherever it is present at all M p 479 
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EVIL, SIN, AND FORGIVENESS 

For such a philosophy of theism the problem of evil is 
pecuharly obstinate and acute 

‘ The problem of evil becomes aU the greater in propor- 
tion as you msist on the character of the ultimate Bemg 
It IS only those people who have a vivid conception and 
conviction of the holmess of God who are sharply brought 
up agamst the problem of eviL You find it govemmg the 
Hebrew hterature as it does no other ancient hterature, 
because the Hebrews felt the contradiction between their 
expenence and the Holy God to whom in their worship 
they had drawn near You find it pretty strong m Plato, 
because he has a great conviction that only Good can 
explam thmgs It is hardly present m Aristotle, who has 
not that great conviction and whose doctrme of the ultim- 
ate source of bemg is arrived at by a fine of physical argu- 
ment— the necessity of a bemg who can set thmgs m motion 
without itself bemg set m motion by anythmg else It is m 
proportion as men beheve m the character of the mfimte 
Spmt that they are brought up agamst evd m the fimte 
world ’ P. pp 53, 54 

‘ To all who thinlc the world must at tunes appear over- 
whelmmg m the perplexity it causes , and some will 
always feel bound to say that they see no track through the 
maze Such agnosticism — reverent and tentative, not 
blatant and aggressive — ^is the cost some men must pay 
if mankmd is to find truth at last We who are Chnstians 
remember that the Godhead never shone forth m Christ so 
efiiilgently as m the moment when He felt Himself forsaken 
of God , and we shall not think lU of those who, m the 
search for truth, fill up what remains of the suffermgs of 
Christ But we still beheve — though often with doubt and 
trembhng — ^that the secret of the umverse is made known to 
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ns m Qirift As wt use our bdief the probten to 
dissolve the path of duty become* clearer and the dark 
ness whudi surrounds our minds a no longer a thick 
blackness, but a mist throng which we grope (Hir way 
For m Qirist we see the perfect union of physical and 
spiritual, and in His death we see Ood bearing the evil of 
the world. But if so — ^7 

' “ ‘Ihe very God ” thmk, Abib Af pp znd, imi. 

The Archl^op s steady reaction to the problem of evil 
was to say that the reasonable attitude is no^ This is good, 
therefore it must be real 1 or This is evil, therefore it 
must be explained 1 but that which asks concerning every 
situation v^ch arises, how good may be won out of it, 
and how even what is evil m it may bo made subservient 
to good 

Mau is so great m and through the struggle, and good 
so glonous that we would not have the evil simply 
abolished for that would be to abolish the struggle, and 
with h much of the greatness and the glory The world 
revealed in tnagedy ii a noble world, and better than any 
wo can conceive — yet it Is terrible and pitiftil and sad 
beyond bchef We would not alter it yet wt cannot be 
content with iL This is the Hiilosophy of Tragedy and 
if it is not the last word of human philosophy at least we 
know that no philosophy can by any possibility be true 
which does not contain it. or which dinunisfaes in any 
degree whatsoever the depths of its exalted sod solonnity 
L.p 152. 

Ih general he dares to ey that although evil is really evil 
in many respects the wortd, with the evil in it, is better than 
it could bo ^t for the cviL For instance 

Error then, may be regarded as the symptom of the 
adventurous character of the InteUectual life If It were 
impossible, that character would be gone If It were ne%‘cr 
actual, that character would be unpcrceivcd and therefore 
valueless. The JustificaUon of each particular error must 
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be sought m the circumstances of its ongm and thfe joy 
of its removal But m general terms we may say that part 
of the real excellence of the life of reason depends, not 
accidentally but essentially, upon the existence of error ’ 
L p 278 

‘ I can only assert my own judgment that there are cases 
of suffering which, by drawmg out our real sympathy (I 
mean, of course, what Mr McDougall calls “ Sympathy 
in the fullest sense of the word” (Social Psychology, 
p 173), such as is effective m overcdmmg the suffenng, 
are justified , the existence of the suffenng and the sympathy 
together is better than the absencb of both The sympathy 
takes the pam mto itself and makes it an element m its 
own good It IS true that the average tolerably selfish man 
can only be roused to real sympathy by the sight of real 
pam (Cf Browmng, FerishtaKs Fancies Mihrab Shalt) , 
but that IS not the pomt I wish to emphasise, for it seems 
that so far the dependence of the sympathy on the suffenng 
IS accidental But there is a pecuhar quahty about sympathy 
of this kmd which consists m the nature of its object, and 
It IS a quahty of supreme excellence Pam, coupled with 
fortitude m its endurance, especially when this is mspired by 
love, and meetmg the full sympathy which at first hghtens 
it and at last destroys it by removal of its grounds, is some- 
times the condition of what is best m human life’ L p 278 

‘ For aU the anguish of the world there are three con- 
solations The Fpicurean says, “ It is but for a time , 
ere long we shall fall asleep m the imendmg slumber ” , 
which IS comfort of a sort The Stoic says, “ Rise above it 
all , to the wise these thmgs are nugatory ” • which is no 
comfort at all if we are not vase Chnstiamty says, “ Christ 
also suffered ” , and that, with the Chnstian mterpretation 
of “ Chnst,” is real consolation, a human answer to our 
humamty ’ L pp 279, 280 

‘ To justify the actual sufiermgs of men we must seek them 
out and extend our sympathy, spendmg ourselves in the 
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removal of pam and sorrow which are dement* in the good 
of the world predsety bait only so far as they are over 
come. “There ii no general answer to the problem of 
evil, bnt a particalar answer whenever it is embraced at 
suffering and confessed as am (A. C Turner in Conctm- 
ing Prayer p 352). The theoretical and the practical arc 
not two functions, but one, and it is not sensible to give 
one a priority over the other Always our aim is to system- 
atise or harmonise expenence sometimes the mind does 
this by “ thinking, sometimes by “ actmg “ to leave out 
any of the mind i flinctions will make it incapable of the 
full i^prehcmion of Reality The evil we are considering 
is not a concept, but is the actual pains and sorrows of 
men. To make a harmony of these, within the beneficent 
Purpose of God as so far undentood involves not the 
concept of sympathy but actual lympathutiDg effort In 
the d<%reo m which we are capable of love we have the 
nght to say to any who m Um world are m tribulation, 
“I have overcome the worid, L. p. 251 
If in practice, there is no way of conquering evil, then 
theoretically theism is refuted. That is the problem of evil, 
of course, and if the statement of it in Mens Creatrix seem* 
somewhat cool and academic, it must be remembered that 
that book was an Essay In Philosophy That the Arch 
triihop felt the problem intcnicly appears often in hi* 
writinga- Of tins the foQowing passage is an flJustrotion 
The only religious problem that I have ever come across 
in any one that I have met, constituting a real hindrance 
to rehglom conviction, is the problem of evil a problem 
vividly and tersdy stat^ once in a discaission by a working 
tpnn who dcscrib^ the appalling sloiy of Ms wife * loffer 
ings, end ended by saying, “If Jesus were God, that would 

not happen. In one way or another the great problem 
of the rchgious life arises precisely from the fact that our 
consdcDces the right, and exermso the right, of 

criticising God oi we know Him. It becomes therefore 
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more and more clear that conscience itself is not simply the 
channel through 3\hich belief about God issues into con- 
duct , It IS sometiung independent of our rchgious life ’ 
Aa p 57 

Dr Temple's treatment of the more serious aspect of the 
problem of cmI, that of sin, is on similar lines 

‘ What IS the essence of sm All the actions which make 
up its particular manifestations arc the satisfaction of 
impulses which have a true place in tlic economy of hfc 
and can be morally exercised But as all morality consists 
m the recognition of the claims of other spirits whether 
Divine or human, so docs all sm consist m the ignoring or 
repudiation of those claims . Indifi'crcncc, hostility, 
and fellowship arc the only primary relations that arc 
possible between one man and another , and the former 
two, except as regulated by the last, arc immoral The 
essence of sin is self-will By pride Satan fell in the 
myth, and the myth is right Of the forms of self-will, 
complete indifference to other people is the worst. Hatred 
at least recognises the other person as being of importance, 
and in essence, as well as by our psychological tendencies, 
is nearer to the moral relation with its culmmation in 
love than is indifference ’ L. p 285 

He has a word for those, inside the Church as well as 
outside it, who deprecate ‘ this sin obsession ’ 

‘If anyone feels that the language which the Church 
asks him to use is exaggerated — “ We do earnestly repent 
and are heartily sorry for these our misdoings ; the remem- 
brance of them IS grievous unto us , the burden of them is 
intolerable ” — ^then let him think of slums, and sweating 
and prostitution, and war, and ask if the remembrance of 
these IS not grievous, and if the burden of them ought not 
to be intolerable Let him remember that these horrible 
things are there, not because some men are outrageously 
wicked, but because millions of men are as good as we are, 
and no better ’ B p 44 
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And he ttates simply and clcariy and with a poignant 
DuderitarKiing, the esscntiai irrationality of sin 

Wc know it is morally wrong, and we know It is self 
destructive, yet rather than pluck out our right eyc^ rather 
even than dose it, we fimg our whole body into helL It 
is no use trying to find nasons for doing this reason is ah 
on the othta- side, as we know quite well when we act 
We do not even think the present good greater thun the 
more remote. Wo do not think at olL Wc just say Here 
goes I ” At p, 42, 

The wmnmg of the knowledge of good and evil ij called 
the FaD of Man becauic, to the process, mere instinctive 
reactions to cnvironmcat become sins against the light, and 
done against the Ught> they involve a new degree of self 
assertion. It was not utterly Dcccmry that man should 
become self-ocatred and sdf-assertlvt in this false and ini’ 
fill way 

It was not Utterly necessary that this ihooJd be w 
and therefore (t is not true to say (hat God made man 
selfish, or predestined him to sin. But that it should be lo 
was ” too probable not to happen ” and It h true to say 
that Ood so made the world that man was likely to tin, and 
the dawn of moral consciousness was more IJldy to be a 
” fall ” than an ascent Human sin was not a accessary 
episode in the divine plan but was olwayi to closely 
implicated in the divine plan (hat it must be held to fall 
witMn the divme purpose. M p 366. 

Because wc are members one of another the self’ccntrcd- 
n rt s of each make* others more idf-centred. So the force 
of selfishness accumulates to the destruction of the world 
Tltis may perfmps; be called an cvolatlonary account 
of the origm of moral cvfl. But ft most be tfuirply dts- 
from any theory of moral evil which acconnli 
for it by rcfertsice to a survival of animal impulses into the 
rational stage of dcvclopmcnL The centre of trouble is not 
the turbulent appetites, though they are troublesome 
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enough, and the human faculty for imagination increases 
their turbulence But the centre of trouble is the personality 
as a whole, which is self-centred and can only be wholesome 
and healthy if it is God-centred. This whole personality 
in action is the will ; and it is the will wluch is pcr\'crtcd. 
Our primary need is not to control our passions by our 
purpose, but to direct our purpose itself to tlic right end. 
It is the form taken by our knowledge of good and evil 
that perverts our nature We know good and evil, but 
know them amiss We take them into our hves, but we 
mistake them The corruption is at the centre of rational 
and purposive hfc ’ M p 367. 

‘The most vital point is that reason itself as it exists 
in us IS vitiated. We wrongly estimate the ends of life, and 
give preference to those wluch should be subordinate, 
because they have a stronger appeal to our actual, empirical 
selves. That is why the very virtues of one generation lead 
to the miseries of the next ; for they arc contanunated 
with the evil principle, and it is truly said that “ our right- 
eousnesses arc filthy rags ” We totally misconceive alike the 
philosophic and the practical problem of evil if \ve picture 
It as the winning of control over lawless and therefore evil 
passions by a righteous but insufficiently poweiful reason 
or spirit It IS the spirit which is evil , it is aspiration itself 
which IS corrupt ’ M p 368 

But even this demomc Pride and self-willed irrationahty 
find a meaning in the Love of God * 

‘ But if sm is essentially Self-will m one or another of 
these forms, why is there Self-wiU ? And I answer qmte 
confidently ; because Love is never so completely itself 
as when it enters on complete self-surrender to conquer the 
mdifferent or the hostile and succeeds. This is not due to 
any accident Love is not only a motive to self-surrender, 
but rather, as Nettleship said, “ Love is the consciousness 
of survival m the act of self-surrender ” The fact that there 
IS more joy over one sinner that repenteth than over 
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ninety End nine jxist persona who need Do repentance a 
baaed upon the ftirther fad that love perfects itself by lie 
conquest of hoJtflrty hy seif-furrender So far forth 
as the scif-aurrcDder of lorve is made absolute, love becomes 
completely Jtaclf and supicuicly exctUeait 'When the 
Belf-surTcnder is complete, the manifestation of the eternal 
^ory and etccllency of God is complete also But the 
self-aorrcnder dumot be complete if there is not the utmost 
opposition that can be qudled. Love whose return is 
achieved by itrug^ is better than spontaneous affection, 
not aoad en tally but essentially for the specific ardour 
^ of the struggle enters mto the fibre of the love itsdf In 
fact a amftd wodd itdecmed by the agony of Love s com 
plete sdf-sacnfice a a better worid, by the only standards 
of cxceflcDcc wo have, than a world that had never sinned 
“O fdix culpa, quae tajem et tantum meroH habere 
redenptorem I ** And, of course, it is only so far as 
idf wffl is conquered by love that it u justlBed as an 
dement m the world a history But when conquered it fa 
justified. It may become good for me that I have sinned, 
that I may love Ood ns n^r Redeemer (Cf the well 
known hymn 

There s a song for Ihtlc children 
Above the bright blue sky 
A song that will not weaiy 
Though sung coaUnaa% 

A song whirfi even angds 
Can never never sing 
They know not Christ as Saviour 
But worship Him os King.) 

it may prot good for Hhn that I have tinned, that He 
may have the joy of my redemption. We postponed the 
justification of the suff^g that fa bravely borne bccaosc 
it is inspired by love but we have found it here. L. pp 
28d,287 
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‘ Ifwc would realise wliat our sin means to God, we see 
It in the Cross If we would know how lie rcg,irds us as 
we wound Him, we see it in Cnrist during the Passion, 
No man can co on for ever wounding one who bears the 
blow like that ; no mm is inscnsitwc to lose if once he 
realises that he is loscd We ma\ wantonly persist c\cn 
in die injuiw' of lose, but not for ever. Lose, if understood, 
always prevails at hst , and it does so by making itself 
known, and u makes itself known by sacrifice The 
sacnfice of the love of God is the means by which sm is 
conquered ; it is God's sacrifice of llnnsclf, and therefore 
may reach and conquer all at last And in conquering the 
sin, it justifies jt , for the love thereby developed and won 
back is richer and deeper than is possible without the 
struggle (Cf Luke vii •17 , >xv. 3-10) The Pnnciplc of 
Reason which governs the world is the eternal victory of 
Love over selfishness at the cost of sacrifice This is not 
proved, of course, but it is credible ; it makes sense, nnd 
nothing else makes sense, of sin ’ Ar. pp 221, 222 

* If we arc compelled not only to say but to feel that jn 
the Passion of Christ we see a picture of God, and of the way 
in which God regards our moral stale, immediately the 
whole of our own feeling about that moral state is absolutely 
changed from the foundation I say, if we feel it ; for what 
is it that we arc feeling We arc feeling that the great 
Power which rules the world is submitting to suffer at our 
hands, in a way which can only be represented by the agony 
of Ciinst, and regards us as we inflict that agony in the 
way in which Christ regarded the people who sent Him to 
the Cross When He is reviled He reviles not again, when 
He suffers He threatens pot “ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do ” If we really feel that, it 
becomes intolerable It is like finding that, without knowing 
what one did, one had struck one’s mother m the face 
That is why the religious life can make all the difference 
to morality, because to the religious man all his faults. 
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which he will now call his sms, arc no longer merdy a 
breach of law they are the betrayal of a fhend. They were 
wrong before and he knew it, bnt he did not mTnH , But 
the regions man must mmd As. pp 63 64 

Until Christ came, every image of God was an itW 
until Chnst died, every coD<^tion of the Divine Love was 
soft and sentimental, unless ft were balanced, as we ice rt 
balanced m the Prophets, by an ekment of sternness which 
may be logicaDy mcompatiblc with the other hut ii morally 
necessary Forgrvcncss of sms is demoraludna, unless it fa 
offered at overwhdming cost to the pardoner If God 
merely says, “ Never mmd,” that is an insult to the better 
kmd of man and an encouragement to the worse kind. 
But when God has set forth the tremendons cost at which 
alone He can for^ve, everything is changed. There fa 
nothing so humbling as that ones Blend should say— 

” You have betrayed me; and no words can express the 
pain it chased tot ft shall sot disturb our fnendshlp'* 
There is nothing m that demoralising, nor onythlog that 
can encourage the basest As. pp 72, 73 

Whether forgiveness a good for a wrong-doer or not 
entirdy depends on how much it costs the person who 
forgives. As a result of indifference it does harm os t 
result of love for the smucr conquering hate of the iln ft 
does good. An. p 86. 

What it costs God to forgive man fa shown in the Cross 
end if a nmn u feeling that what he has done involves 
agony to One who none the less forgives him, he is not 
going to take offence at bemg forgiven and if he feeb 
that what he docs cost agony to One who none the kss 
forgives him, he fa not going to say ** It does not matter 
I can do it again. ^Vbcn we come to onderstand it, 

forgiveness fa seen to be (be greatest glory of God. Then, 
apparently the more we sin the better 7 How can ne 
any longer go on inni ng as if ft were a matter of perfect 
indifrcrcncc? The slate of mind in which the d^re to 
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^onfy God anses is incompatible with the committmg of 
wrong actions Further, forgiveness of the kmd that 
Chnstiamty promises is the strongest of all motives to 
change of character . . But if anyone should say that 
what morahty demands is that a man should face the 
consequences of his acts and bear them, and that what 
will keep a man from wrong-doing is simply a fear of those 
consequences, so that the promise of forgiveness by weaken- 
mg that fear destroys morahty, I should answer that the 
kmd of justice which he is upholdmg is m itself quite 
valueless, and as a motive it is qmte or almost ineffective 
I wonder how many people there are whose conduct is 
genuinely affected by the thought of Hell , they must be 
extremely few But the number of people whose conduct 
IS affected by the behef that their wrong-doing means to 
God what is set before us m the Cross are very many 
It is a stronger motive and it is a better motive, for it is 
an appeal not to a man’s selfishness, but to his generosity 
In it IS a motive which, m checking wrong-domg, also 
develops the tendency to good, which fear of pimishment 
can never do So what I would claim for the rehgion of the 
Chnstian is that as it alone does justice to every side of 
human nature, so it alone constantly appeals to what is 
highest in human nature Should we prefer people if they re- 
sponded mainly to the fear of pumshment or mainly to some 
bare conception of abstract duty^ Or do we prefer men who 
respond to the appeal of sympathy, of love, and of devo- 
tion ? If the latter, then remembering that the appeal to any 
motive always strengthens that motive, we shall say that 
this, and this alone, is the ground upon which character 
can be developed, and on which alone it is desirable that 
it should be developed ’ Aa pp 126-129 
‘ Thus all history appears as the method of the Divme 
Love That love requires beings whom it may love, and 
requires their varying forms of evil for the perfecting of 
love Inasmuch as it is love, it enters by sympathy into all 
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pain and $orww and spends itself In the redemptive agony 
Eternally it operates. From the infinite past to the infinite 
fixture it continues its course of intsislfble victory at c\try 
stngethcie is advance cvcrycpochhas its own determinate 
goal to reach, and in read^g it finds that new problems 
ansc. The endless growth of the world provides for ever 
new matenal on whidi Jove may cccmsc itself and we 
witness the contimially wider application of a principle to 
whoso application no limit Is set other by the principle 
itself or by the nature of the subject matter Yet the victoty 
IS that not of force but of teodemess, and the Word of God 
which goes forth conquering and to conquer must be first 
symbolised by the figure of a Lamb as it had been ilaln 
L.p 290 


THE mCARNAriON 

Just as the Archbishop fadd that a philosophical case 
can be made for theism, but that it must be confirmed by 
and in its tom most confirm, ordinary religious experience, 
so he hdd that the religious interpretation of the universe, 
and the behaviour appropmte to such an interpretation, 
can only be confidently maintained and consalcntly 
carried out on the basu of the Incarnatioa 

If the Gospel is a myth, agnostldsra is at least as 
scientific as faith but if Jesus lived and died and rose 
again, then God must be His Father L. p 292. 

What we watch In the formati\-e penod of ChriiUan 
theology is indeed a perpetual expansion of the conception 
of God under the influence of the revelation in Christ 
but, for the most part, it seems fair to say that ndlhcr 
then, nor at any fime smcc then, have men, so to speat, 
integrated their drlstology with thdr theology or given 
full value, theologically to the words, He that hath scoi 
Me hath seen the Father ** Ab p. 224 

Then coma the marvel of the Gospel wrstfuDy per 
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t 

ceived by Prophets and Psalmists as from afar, but never 
by them apprehended as the crownmg glory of the all- 
glonous , this God of Power, so great that before Him the 
inhabitants of the earth are grasshoppers, who taketh up 
the isles as a very httle thmg — ^this God is Love , not 
merely kmdly with the condescension of an emperor to a 
beggar child, but love such as is mamfest in Jesus Christ, so 
that the way m which He expresses Divme authority is by 
performmg the act of memal service 
‘ And, therefore, thou^ He has no need of us for the 
fullness of His bemg. He has need of us for the satisfaction 
of His love Though we can add nothmg to Him, nor take 
anything away, yet He entrusts Himself and His cause to 
us, that He may have the joy of receiving, and we the blessed- 
ness of givmg, wilhng service His love is very tender, 
but it IS bracmg, not mdulgent He is Love, and knows 
love to be the best thmg that there is , therefore, for love’s 
sake, He wiU be very stern with us when we turn away 
from that best That we should become content with our 
selfishness would be the worst thmg that could happen to us, 
and He relentlessly besets the way of selfishness with 
calamity that men may not sink back mto the slough from 
which j&s love is ever callmg them ’ Ag pp 537, 538 
‘The life of Chnst is a momentary manifestation "of 
eternal truth, and it is good for us as a devotional exercise 
sometimes to read the Gospels, tummg all the past tenses 
mto the present, and to remember that what we read there 
is the expression, quite stnctly . under all conditions 
of the time and place m which the expression occurred, of 
what is always true And the culmination of this utterance 
IS the Passion The ultimate truth about God and His 
relation to fimte spirits is this, that “ when He is reviled He 
reviles not agam, and when He supers. He threatens not ” 
Now that IS the only possible mode of onmipotence m a 
world that contams free fimte spmts Once God had been 
pleased to create beings with hearts and souls capable of 
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choosuig for tbemselvt* — and therefore morally certam 
to choose for themsdira m the qjedal sense of choosing 
what they like for themsclvttj — there was only one way 
by which He could be omnipotent it must be by revela 
non of Hb love in inch a form as to win answering love. 
There can be no other Ho could have controlled ccternal 
cventi, of course He dould have controlled our conduct, 
by sheer exercise of power but then there would have been 
something that finahy and for ever escaped HU sovereignty 
— the heart and will of man, the hi^iest thing He had 
made, the thing for which perhaps much of the rest was 
made. If that was to be won, it must be won hi such a way 
that its allegiance was no contradiction of its freedom. Now 
It a a perfectly common expcncncc that when wc do 
tbmgs to please other people, our action is determined by 
what IS their pfeasurc, and ycl our freedom U never so 
complete. There u no act in which a man is so eotirtly sdf 
determining as when he dehberately acts for the sake of 
another s pleasure 43r another 8 welfare. He does not in the 
least d^rec feel that he has been hypnotised or hU will over 
ndden, or that he is a mere paaJvc mstnunent, reduced 
to a puppet by the other i will On the contrary he Is tbcc 
most of all himself we know it perfectly weD There ii ah 
the difference in the world bc^-een acting in this way 
from love and acting under a land of coercion that some 
powcrftil personality has put upon us without carrying our 
consent with him. If God ts to become the detennmant 
of our conduct In sudi a way as not to paralyse the 
and heart that He has made, it must be by winning oar 
love and there is only one way broadly speaking. In 
which, our love is drawn out to those to whom it docs not 
spontaneously go P pp 69-71 

The goal is the Kmgdom of God, the sovereignty of 
Love— such love as God had shown upon the Cross. But 
the focus of history is that disclosure itself so that history 
will stni be fun of meaning even though the wilfuJness of 
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men prevents lis from going forward under the attraction 
of that love into a fuller and fuller fellowship between 
man and God and man with man It will still be judged 
by its relationship to the Cross, for purpose, for policy, for 
choice, and for ambition, and find its standard of reference 
there 

‘ How docs It look in the light of that — with the know- 
ledge that what is there set forth is the eternal God into 
fellowship with whom it is our destiny, unless we frustrate 
-It, to enter, so that clscwlicrc if not here the perfect fellow- 
ship of love shall be built up, through the power and the 
redeeming love of God in Christ and the power of the Holy 
Spirit quickened in the hearts of men in answer to it 
It was, in fact, for his redemption that Christ did come, 
and It remains a fact that only in the power that is dis- 
coverable m the Cross can man turn history into the thing 
that God designed it to be and m which he may find his 
own satisfaction ’ Aj pp 19-21 

‘ So we come to the central declaration, more central for 
Chnstian faith than even The Word became Flesh , for that 
depends for its inexhaustible wealth of meaning on the 
actual mode of the Incarnate Life But here is the whole 
great truth God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that everyone that beheveth on Hun may not 
perish but have eternal Life That is the heart of the Gospel 
Not “ God is Love ” — a precious truth but affirming no 
divine act for our redemption God so loved that He gave , 
of course the words indicate the cost to the Father’s heart 
He gave , it was an act, not only a continuing mood of 
generosity , it was an act at a particular time and place 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ” — it is not a umver- 
sally diffused divine essence of which we speak, but the 
Living God — “ for He hath visited and redeemed His 
people ” 

‘No object IS sufficient for the love of God short of 
the world itself Chnstiamty is not one more rehgion of 
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mdividual sahrabon, dlfiedag from its fellow* only m 
offcnng a different road to that goal It b the one and only 
rehgion of world-redemptiotL Of course, it mdudes a way 
of individual salvation as the words before and after this 
great saying show But its scope is wider than that— as 
wide as the love of God- liii ^ stn of the vorld that Christ 
takes away (1 29) Au. voL 1 p 4S- 

Only a portion of any material substance could be 
manifested in a particnlar place or at a particular time. 
But that 13 not true of quality which is the cat^ory appro- 
priate to spinL People sometimes say How much of 
God was reveakd in Christ ? If you believe as a Christian 
that God was revealed m Qirut, how much of Him was 
revealed ? Well, aH of Him that is relevant His love, 
and Hb holtneas, whkh is part of HU love;, b all there- If 
the love that wM m Chnst was a perfect love for bB men, 
there is nothing that can make it any greater for it Is 
already an infirute. You have reached a logical Emil 
beyond whidi it is self-contredlctory that you should ask 
to go there caimot be more love than absolute self 
givmg to all P p 48 

In any life you do have the necessoiy the unique, the 
irreplaceabk ocprcssion of the *pinl th^ dominate* that 
life and farther in the degree In which that spirit 
is strong and pure it gives unity to the life, setting all it* 
phases and all its actions In the right proportion ood 
above all this the exactness and the AiHness of the 
expression cnlirdy depends upon the particularity of ibc 
conduct If you have a man who is full of religion and good- 
will towards mantmd, pursuing the even tenor of his way 
in a modtratdy comfortable cxisleuco in a small vilia in 
the suburbs of a town, distributing fus charity with gcmal 
good nature and so forth, but otherwise living like an>’body 
else, you get m such a form of life comparatively httlf 
opportumty of expression forthcspint which h the univcrwl 
truth behind it Just because It is so Iflc the lives of other 
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people , just because it is so general, it fails to express 
the universal, nbt because there is a conflict between the 
general and the universal, but because there is conflict 
between expression and generahty Every artist knows that 
a universal only finds expression in what is perfectly 
individual Indeed, individuahty is the perfect synthesis 
between universal and particular, and if either fads the 
individuahty is lessened The more detailed you make the 
expression, the better expression it will be, provided the 
spint expressed is always constant If it is, then you will 
still have a umty of all the diverse detailed pieces of conduct. 
Consequently we shah, nbt be surprised to find m that Life, 
for which the claim is made that it expresses the umversal 
Spirit, that It belongs to a particular time and a particular 
place, that it was hved under the conditions of a com- 
paratively narrow curcle of people, sharply marked off 
from all others, that it fiiUy accepts these Imutations and 
expresses itself m and through them. On the contrary, we 
shall rejoice m all that It is only through such particularity 
that our Lord can give any detailed expression, which 
means any real expression, of the umversahty of His love 
Love above all things requires such expression , because , 
love must show itself m service to this one and that one 
under the conditions of their existence It cannot be shown 
merely on the broad scale and m general terms It must be 
mdividual Therefore, m the close relationship between 
our Lord’s historical mmistry and the conditions of His 
time the Chnstian will find no difficulty or perplexity at 
all , for what, IS important to him is not that the Lord did 
this particular thmg or uttered this particular precept, but 
that m all of these you find one smgle spirit pervadmg the 
whole hfe, and that a spirit of such kmd that it can find its 
operation everywhere m all times and m all places, and 
through all persons of all races 
‘ For there is one other requirement which a spintual 
philosophy will make of any umversal prmciple if it is to 
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God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ” (St Matt, xv 34) 

‘ Those two sayings measure the distance in effort and 
cost between creation and redemption The one is so easy ; 
the utterance of the command effects its fulfilment TTie 
other is so mfimtely hard that it can only be represented 
by the attribution of a sense of failure to the Incarnate 
Word of God The one consorts naturally with the popular 
notion of Ommpotence , the other belongs to a thought of 
God which conceives Him as Almighty only by His own 
seff-sacnfice The thought of God as Creator of the 
Umverse has always suggested such a conception of Him 
as makes very difficult any full acceptance of the Passion 
The thought of the evil m the world and of God as Redeemer 
suggests a conception of Him which easily leads men to 
deny His Ommpotence altogether But here, as so often, 
the whole Christian behef consists m a balance of two 
conceptions apparently mcompatible, not by the panng 
away of each until the mcompatibihty vamshes through the 
disappearance of all that is significant m both conceptions, 
but by the settmg of each m its own place m a scheme which 
has room for both 

‘ The thought of our time has more difficulty with the 
Ommpotence than with the Passion of God, and is often 
ready to deny the doctnne of Creation m the interest of 
that of Redemption Theones which present to us a purely 
immanent Deity, who by His efforts and sacrifices caraes 
forward the process of history, are of this type . But 
a few generations back the tendency was all m the other 
direction, as, no doubt, it will one day be agam On the 
whole the Victonan Age accepted Creation more readily, 
and stumbled at Redemption In the eighteenth century 
the function of Deity was commonly reduced to Creation 
only, and, accordmg to the prevalent Deism of that penod, 
God having made the world and launched it on its way, 
thenceforth took no more action m reference to it 

‘ There are very few propositions seriously advanced by 
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thcraghtftu mcQ which can with reasonable fainicsi be 
called false. In themsclvet they are neariy alwayi true 
but by a too summary logic men often suppose that the 
truth of tome one propoaitioa involves the falsity of another 
when in fact they can quite hannohiously stand ride by 
side. The change we have noted from the aghteenth to the 
twtotieth century is the theolo^cal form of the transfer 
cncc of philosophic attenuon from Fact to Valuer God as 
supreme over the world of mere exutcnco Is Creator 
as supreme over Good and Evil is Redeemer An 
age dominated by Phyrica will give first place to the former 
an age dominated by ELstoiy Poldii^ and P^chdogy 
will give first place to the latter But both are there to be 
taken mto account and it Is part of the glory of the 
Christian doctrine that It doca take account of therm 

Christians must surdy rejoice at the perpetually greater 
place given to value, as compart with mere existence, In 
recent philosophy There is a long step m the matter of 
empharis from Bmdky'i Appearanct and Reality to Bos 
anquet t Gifford Lech^ on IndMduality and Value The 
use in those lectures of the pregnant phrase of Keat^ 
deacribmg the worid as a vale of soul making, represents a 
big transilion towards the religious and Christian stand- 
point Others have earned the movement still further with 
the result that the general character of philosophic thought 
to-day is spintual as it has hardly been (except in Spinoza) 
smee the Middle Ages. But wo must not let thb most 
welcome tendency diminish its own fruitfulness by one- 
sided and imbalanced neglect of what had been strong in 
the older way of tbinldng. The idea of God which consorts 
with a philosophy of existence is that of the Creator who 
causes things to be the Idea of God which consorts with 
a phBojopby of value is an immanent ond mfornuoS 
SpmL But reality is fact and value m one, ond our thou^* 
of God must bo true to both aspects. 

Provided however that belief in the Creator be tw 
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lost, it IS faith in the Redeemer which hfts rehgion to the 
Chnstian level , and so we return to the thought from 
which we started No one who has thought of God as 
Creator has conceived Him as ,puttmg forth effort to 
create The Word is self-accomphshmg “ Let there be 
Light , and there was Light ” Mynads of worlds followmg 
then appomted course through the vastness of space exist 
because He would have it so But that self-willed souls 
should be won to love Him, and thus make love and not 
self the centre of their bemg — that costs what is represented 
by Gethsemane and the Cross The world as a vale of soul 
makmg is full of darkness and tragedy, into which God 
Himself must enter 

‘There can be no stronger assertion than this of the 
superiority of spirit over matter The physical umverse is 
to the Almghty “ a very httle thing ” , 'Wiat else is meant 
by calhng Him Almi^ty ? But not every task is even to 
Him a httle thmg The fashioning of a child’s soul is a 
task to call from Incarnate God the Bloody Sweat and the 
Cry of Desolation So much greater and more precious is a 
moral bemg than all the majesty of the starry heavens 
And when we remember who it is who was Incarnate, the 
mm^ed reverence and fear of our worship becomes a 
loved-fiUed awe m presence of God, “ who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from heaven . and was 
made man ” 

‘ The glory'Of God is declared by the heavens, and by the 
firmament which is His handiwork But we, who know a 
glory higher still, might address to God words suggested 
by those of the Prophet to the Servant of the Lord it is 
too fight a thmg that Thou shouldest call worlds mto bemg 
out of nothmgness Thou shalt turn pnde into humihty 
and call out love from the selfish heart.’ R 

‘ The Gospel is precisely the proclamation of the good 
news that God exists and ,is eternally what we see m Jesus 
Christ . It is worth while to point to the importance 
E — ^WT 
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of the fact that the revdation fa given in a Penon and not 
in a set of propositioni — not even in a set of propoutiocs 
about that Person. It fa to Christ, not to the Creed, that 
the world fa to look for its salvation. The Creed fa import 
* ant because it points to the one hope of Redemption but 
its nnportanco fa secondary for U fa not itself the source of 
saving power Remembrance ofthfa wili save us from the 
central mediieval blunder of imposing the rule of theoiojy 
on science or art, or erforctng a submission of conduct to 
rehgion. The unity we seek must come from the aD- 
pervasiveness of the Ihflucncc and spirit of a Person. The 
message of the Gospel to individuals, to groups, to e fa pt o , 
to nations, to races, is Let this mbYd be ^ you which 
was also In Christ Jesus,** and the same message fa given 
to economists, to sdentfats, to artists, to poets, to novelists, 
to joumalfati Moreover it declares that this u possfbb 
Just because Jesus Oufat a not only a hfatonc figure like 
Socrates or Cgssat but is the manifestation of that universal 
and eternal Spmt m whom we live and move and have 
our bdag, and who fa Himseir the source of our exf.steoce 
and fustaincr of our life.** Z. pp 26 27 
What all this means fa that m the IncamatioD ns it actually 
happened fa the due to the meaning of nature and history 
What we see in Hun fa what we should see In the hfat^ 
of the umverso if we could apprehend that history in its 
completeness. And even then it is to be r e membe^ that 
we have not the World-History without the Incaiuation 
as one oqiresrion of the Dmnc Win and the Life of the 
Incarnate as another for that Life is a part of History 
though it reveals the pnndple of the whole, and H fa 
through hi occurrence fa the midst of History that History 
fa fashioned into an cqwiition of the pnnapte there 
revealed. Wc have here a senes which fa part of another 
series and yet Is perfectly representative of h. (CL the 
Supplementary Essay fa Roy«i The World and the In^ 
dlridual) But here the series which fa contained (the life, 
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rhnst'i only becomes representa 
Death, ns it (the entire history of the 

twe of flic senes '^'"'3’' 5°"“’ ,,„<.h by occurring within 

world) in virtue of the inducnc Therefore, though 

he lauer it is “Wc ‘o exercise tipon .t T^ . 
Trinsccndcncc and Immanence arc iuslu 

Transcendent aspect Himself which is 

It was not pnmanly His teaemnu u 

the final revelation of God method of 

‘It was altogether words. Tins 

teaching that He shoul sa> j-^pcci, but inadequate 
prophecy or that was true n one r^peet, ^ 

in another; or, ..as to rest solely upon 

quite P'ete’y ‘'J”' sny"such things in the form of direct 
the power of lose object in view , it 

instructions would frustra j ^i before the Kingdom 

would set up a theory °f «« men and die 

Itself was there But He Resurrection, so 

before men, manifesting ^f these things would 

that those who had ^“"XfKmgdo" before they 
be banded together in an I ^ ^ Kingdom or its 

^ht“«aX - - 

r4r:e"d\Sd be aeeomphshed ,n no other 

way ” L p. 336. ;.„,Trf>«ion left on the open- 

‘This, I submit, is the story of a 

minded reader of the Gospel word about it 

human life , but humanity is not the ^,th 

He who so hved is not sel P spontaneously and 
doetnnes of His own P'™" ^d 'efwLronly God can 
With conscious appropnat anses the imphcations 

IS specifically divine. O. p 
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whit was happening. That Birth, that Life, that Death, 
could not be recognised by contemporarks for what it was. 
Of course, Hvrtcognoe it now Oh, do we ? Even on the 
showing of our own confession we convict oursclvca. We 
lay all the great phrases a'boot the thmg that happened 
long ago and those phrases declare that it was not a past 
episode but an eternal &cL It was God Who so died 
God, Who is Hinisclf eternal and the eternal principle of 
all t^t a. What happened once in that obscure but tur 
buknt comer of the Roman Empire is always happening 
and no one knows It is happening. We can t know how or 
where but we might try to believe that it is going on 
somewhcrcL 

Wo have to go on with the business in bfityj . Jnst now 
it is the war The result of tto war matters as much as 
anything that gets into the newspapers. But there are things 
that ^tter more. The spirit In winch we fight matters 
more than our wmaing. If we go Nazi and then win, it 
will be the same for the world as if the Nazis wul But if 
we can keep chanty alive with courage, our victory will be 
a boon to mankind, and our defeat wonld be a redemptne 
agony 

And even while we fight there may be somewhere a new 
idea conceived, a baby born, whose effect upon the worM 
win for future historians put even this world conflict 
m the shade. In 636 Am Jerusalem surrendered' to the 
Caliph Omar m 635 Oswald had defeated CaedwaCa 
and had summoned Aldan from Iona. On balance, did 
Christendom or lose In those ijvo years? Perhaps 
the Chinese war reaDy matters more than the European 
pcrfiops something that is cot a war at all mailers more 
than dlher 

Yet there fr the pnscfaos Act Though ao oac ka^ ti 
was happening, it did happen. The dayspring from on 
high vuitcd us, to give to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death Oo Co\‘cntry or Cologne, in 
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not welcome it is Christ Who fuffen when rags fail to 
kcQ) out the cold it b Christ Who is in anguah m lie 
long-drawn Dliiesi It is Chnst Who wahs behind the 
pnson doors. Yon come upon one of those who have been 
broken by the tempesti of life, and if you look with the eye 
of Chnstan faith and love he win Ufl a brow “ luminous 
and imperial from the rags " and yon wffl know that you 
are standing before the King of l^gs, the I-ord of brds. 

J p 41 

CofM is the hour that the Son of Man may be gloried. 
The long waiting — first mtfanated at Cana OL 4) — is now 
endmg. Three tones this solemn phrase » used— -here, at 
the Last Supper when Judas is gone out (loiL 31) and in 
the High Pri^y prayer (xnL I) Each time it u in dose 
association with Hn deadu For it b from the Cross that 
the light of God's love tbme* forth upon the world in iti 
fullest splendour that, therdbre, b in a supreme degree 
the “ cffiilgence of Hb gJoiy ” (Heb L 3). Even if the 
Cross had had no remits, it would still be His glory for 
Ha death is the leafing of Hb victory That Hh body 
should die was no defeat defeat for Hnn must ha>e taken 
the fonn of cumng Ha enemies or sinking info self 
concern. But through all the anguish love was ser en ely 
unshaken. To die thus was, In and for Hjs own person, to 
conquer hate. But it was more than that, it was the means 
of winmng that great muItHnde of whom the first fnnis 
were now ready to be gathered hi. From the Cross He 
puts forth Hb might— 

The Man of Sorrows I And the Cross of Christ 

Is more to ns than all Hb miradcs. 

So He goes on at once to lay down the law of life 
through death— the principle which lies at the heart of the 
Gospei CbaractcristicaDy He finds It first in nature, which 

iDustrates God s laws. At a former crbb He bad com- 
pared Hnnself to a Sowr and His prodamation of tbc 
Kingdom of God to the icaUcring of seed, which here 
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and there fails altogether to take root, here and there shows 
promise and then fails, and only here and there succeeds 
(St Mark iv 3-12) Now He speaks of what happens to 
the seed which bears fruit It must first die It must lose 
its own identity, that the new plant may spring up If it 
did not thus die and lose itself, it remains itself and nothing 
else , there can be no fruit Death is the condition of 
fuller hfe 

‘ Thus in this reply to the Greeks He takes up a point 
famihar in their mysteries and gives it an added spiritual 
depth There is in all Greek thought no appreciation of the 
excellence of self-sacrifice It might be necessary, and then 
those who were capable of it were praiseworthy, and the 
law of hfe through death was recogmsed as a natural fact, 
and was used m the mystenes as a ground for hope for a 
future hfe But its moral value was not perceived, and no 
Greek ever dared to say that love is the best thmg in hfe, 
and that accordingly sacnfice, whereby love expresses 
Itself and strengthens itself, is the best form of action . . 
The mutual sacnfice which expresses mutual love is the 
most joyous thing in the world It is the life of Heaven. 
The Greeks never saw this . Plato never took the step 
from Justice to Love in his conception of the Idea of GoocL 
This IS the point — ^the vital point — at which the ethics c: 
the Gospel leave the ethics of Greek philosophy far be- 
hind ’ H vol 1, pp. 195, 196 

‘ Kjrowmg that the Father had given all things in r sEsr 
hands and that He was come from God and vsn: r- 5 'jC 
The occasion of His action was the dispxe rzrrrr 'bi 
disciples about precedence ; but it had a arerr, e. 

He is possessed by a special sense of drbre r'rrr±::cn 
and authority. How does He express Ibsr rerre ! Dees He 
order a throne to be placed that Hem^rerz^rrdr^^homacc 
of His subjects ? No — He nsethfrs'n end lave ' 
aside His garments and taking c Pj'did Hir'^^ 
then He poureth water into the ir.rr. er-d began ts '' 
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the disdple^ feet and to wipe them with the towel with which 
Be was girded So He will di^Iay Divmc Majesty 

We rather shrint from thh rovtlatioiL We are ready 
pcrfiapa, to be humbk before God but do not want Him 
to^bc humble in Hb dealings with us> We thould like Him, 
Who has the nght, to glory in His goodness and greatness 
^en ire, as we pass from Hjs presence, may be entitled 
to pride ounelves on such achlevemcnU as dhnngrmb 
us above other men- 

But the worship of Jeius Chnst that Impossible 
to Justify We worship t^e infant in the manger for Whom 
there was no room in tim inn. We worship one Who meets 
our obedience by rendenng to us menial scrvicts. So far 
as that worship is genuine and complete, pride is ' 

for He Whom we worship is humIUty itself incarnate. 

The divmc humility shows Itself in rendering service. 
He Who is entitled to claim the service of aB His creatura 
chooaea first to give Hii service to them. ** The Son of Man 
came not to receive service but to give it” (SL Mark 
X. 45) But man s humihty does not b^in with the giving 
of service it begins with the readiness to receive it For 
there can be much pride and condescension in our giving 
of seance. It Is wholesome only when it is offered spon- 
taneously on the impulse of real love the consdentioos 
offer of it Is almost sure to have the nature of sin” 
{Article xffi), as almost all virtue has of whldi the origin 
is fn our own deliberate willi. For unless the will b per 
fectly cleansed, its natural or original sin — the sin inherent 
in It of acting from the self instead of God as centre— 
contaminates aH its works. So man s humility •ehoiVi 
hseif first m the readiness to receive service from our 
fellow men and supremely from God. To accept service 
from men h to acknowledge a measure of dependence 
on them. It is wcH for us to stand on oUr own feet to go 
through life in parasitic dependence on othen, eontributinfi 
nothing, IS contemptible but those who arc doing thdr 
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share of tlie world’s work should have no hesitation m 
receiving what the love or generosity or pity of others 
may offer The desire “ not to be beholden to anybody ” 
is completely unchristian Of course, it is equally true that 
to take aU and offer nothing is even more opposed to the 
Chnsban spirit 

‘ But it IS the service of God which we must above all 
be ready to accept We say m the most famihar of the 
Collects, “ O God, forasmuch as without Thee we are not 
able to please Thee — ” our first thought must never be, 
“ What can I do for God ? ” The answer to that is. Noth- 
ing The first thought must always be, “ What would God 
do fdr me ? ” The answer may be put m many ways , 
one isThat He would cleanse me When I recogmse that, 
I am both admittmg that I need to be cleansed, and acknow- 
ledging that I cannot cleanse myself Moreover, it is to 
each smgly that the cleansmg service is offered, accordmg 
to his own stains ’ H vol ii, pp 209, 210 
‘ Thy life for Me wilt thou lay doivn ^ Amen, Amen, I 
say to thee the cock shall by no means crow till thou hast 
denied -Me thrice We can imagme a httle of the shock 
which those words gave to the hearers To Peter himself 
it was such that through all the foUowmg scene, though 
others spoke, he, the readiest of aU to speak, was silent 
His next appearance is at xvm 10, where he draws his 
sword and begins to fight for his Master, and would un- 
doubtedly have then laid down his hfe, if the Lord had not 
stopped the fightmg But great as was the shock to him, 
it was httle less for his compamons, and it is to all of them 
that the foUowmg words are addressed . Let not your 
hearts be troubled , believe in God, and believe nn Me. 
They were gomg to fail, and to fail badly Peter would 
deny Ebm , and of all it is written that they forsook Him 
and fled (St Mark xiv 50) The failure must not become 
a cause of despaur or dismay , rather let it teach its lesson. 
When we fail m our discipleship it is always for one of 
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two reasons crtfacr wc arc not trying to bo loyal, or else 
wo are trying in our own atrength and find that it is not 
cnongiL The former ta known to be noful, but occasions 
DO bewildermcDL If we do not try our hek of snccca a 
gplamed, though our Mhirc to try may well fill uj with 
dismay The root of thkt failure, however fa the fccbknas 
of our faith as a settled direction of mmd and wilL If our 
habitual faith were atronger we should always try to be 
loyaL When wo try in our own strength and find it in- 
sufficient, this, too fa evidence of defect in faltfu Oar 
faith fa rtroDg enough to prompt us to try but it fa not 
strong enough to claim the power of God for Hfa icrvica 
Until our trust fa perfect, wo need to snj^lemejA our 
habitual reliance upon God with special of trust— 
probably e xp re ss ed In secret but consaons praytr—at 
moments of acute difficulty or temptaborL 

Failure, then always proves that faith fa insufliefant 
It should drive us back upon God, forgetiulness of ^Vho 0 
grace lias caused the failure. Then every fall into dn can 
become the occadem for growth in grace. Z// wt jnur 
hearts be troubled trust God and trust Me, 

One who so faces hu own failurei fa ftcodUy advanemg 
on the pilgrim s way he, Ift» hfa Master fa going to the 
Father More than this if be is thus travelling the right 
way at all, he fa at home with the Father all the time. 
In My Father's house are many resting places Jfitvfrrenot 
so should I hare told you that I go to prepare a place Jot 
you 7 And \fl go and prepare a place for you, I come again 
and will receive yvu to Myself H voL ii, pp- 224-226 
^yt love Me ye will keep My eorraruaidments and if 
wo don t wo than t Let no one deedvo himself about that 
There fa no possibility of meeting His claim upon ui, 

unless we truly love Hi^ So devotion fa prior to obedience 
itself I cannot obey unless I love and if I am to kr-o I 
must be with Him \^om I desire to love. Personal com 
paniomhip with Christ is the first requirement, as it w»s 
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for the disciples m Palestine If we love Christ, and in 
whatsoever degree we love Christ, obedience wiU follow — 
not the external obedience of the slave who does what he 
is told, but the gladly given obedience of the friend or the 
son(xv 15; Rom vm 15) whose desire is to give pleasure 
‘ Our love is cold. It is there but it is feeble It does not 
Carry us to real obedience' Is there anything that I can do ? 
No , there never is, except to hold myself m His presence , 
the imtiative remains with God But the Lord, Who 
knows both the reahty and the poverty of our love, will 
supply our need I will ask the Father and He will send 
yoU) besides, a Comforter that he may be with you to 
eternity ’ H vol li, pp 238, 239 
‘ This IS the eternal life, to know Thee the only true God, 
and Whom thou sendest, Jesus Christ This knowledge does 
not earn eternal life ; it is eternal hfe Do we hesitate to 
accept that ? Does it seem to us that just “ knowmg ” 
a theological truth cannot be an adequate occupation for 
etermty? Certainly it could not be But the word for 
know here is not that which stands for a grasp of truth , 
it is that which stands for personal acquamtance Even in 
human friendships there is the constant dehght of new 
discovenes by each m the character of the other Etermty 
cannot be too long for our fimte spmts to advance m 
knowledge of the infimte God 
* We constantly nuss the spiritual value of the greatest 
rehgious phrases by failing to recall their true meanmg. 
At one time I was much troubled that the climax of the 
Veni Creator should be 

‘ Teach us to know the Father, Son, 

And Thee, of Both, to be but One 

‘It seemed to suggest that the ultimate purpose of the 
cormng of the Holy Spirit was to persuade us of the truth 
of an orthodox formula But that is mere thoughtlessness 
If a man once know^s the Spmt ivithm him, the source of 
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aH Ml aspirations a£[a holiness, as indeed the Spirit of 
Jeans Ch^ and if he knows this Spirit of Jcsni Chrirt 
within himsdf as none other than the Spirit of the Eternal 
and Almighty God; what more can he want 7 This is the 
eterruj} Jffe. H, voL n, p 310 
(Oethsemane.) The shadow of Hu sacrifice drew from 
Him the sweat like drops of blood and the prayer that He 
never desired should be answexed. Aw p 7 

AH thronfdi His life He had shown perfect love to Hi* 
Father and to men alwayi Hu obedience to His Father 
was complete. But the love of a boy perfect in lUeH has 
not the depth of the love of a ftiU-grown tuati and 
ofacdienco in duties comparatively free from pain has not 
the heroic quality of obedience nnto death. The perfection 
of the Lord s character at every stage does not wipe out the 
reality of its growth from one stage to another We watch 
the climax of obedience In Him Who though He was a 
ion, yet learned obedience throng the things which He 
foffet^ " wo watch the cHmar of love in Him Who, 

** having loved His own which were in the world, loved 
them then to the uttermost** For in that dunax of HI* 
lovr He put forth m aH its ftilliKss His redeeming power 
and to be in His companionship in those momenti b the 
way above aH others to submit ouradves to Hb trans- 
fonmng mflncncc. Ax. p 14 

It was not the gross dns such as shock respectable 
peopk which sent Jesus to the Cross it was the respectable 
sms which are in the hearts of aD of us. It was not the 
flesh. It was the world, which sought to nd itsdf of its 
ri^tful King— which strongly suggests that worlMiness 
is a more effective eoemy of tl« Kingdom of God than the 
lusts of the flesh can be. Have we faced the impDcations 
of that for our own conscience* ? Our deepest tin b 
always something of whidi wo aieuncorocious OTSometiin* 
ofwhich we are proud. The auiful acts which we rememba 
before God when wc confeo our sins ore no more than the 
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symptoms of our real disease. The very fact that we are 
able to confess them shows that they are not part of the 
very stuff of ourselves But behind them all is that self- 
centred will, which leads us not only to prefer our way to 
God’s but to claim that our way, just because it is our way, 
must be God’s way also That is what needs to be changed ; 
and we cannot change it ’ Ax pp 15,16 
‘ Jesus, remember me when Thou contest in Thy kingdom 
No other person m aU the four Gospels is recorded as 
havmg dared to address the Lord by His personal name 
Some mstmct led aU others to use some title such as Lord 
or Master The same mstmct, or else this custom elsewhere 
mvanable, , led some early scnbe to alter the text of St 
Luke’s Gospel so "that m our Authonsed Version we find it 
written “ He said to Jesus, Lord, remember me ” But 
that IS not the earhest text, which is, as m the Revised 
Version “ Jesus, remember me ” 

It IS pemtence which creates mtimacy with Our Lord 
No one can know Him mtimately who has not reahsed 
the sickness of his own soul and obtamed healmg from the 
physician of souls Our virtues do not brmg us near to 
Chnst — the gulf between them and His holmess remains 
unbndgeable Our science does not brmg us near Hun, nor 
our art Our pam may give us a taste of fellowship with 
Him, but it is only a taste unless the great creator of 
mtnnacy — ^pemtence — ^is also there For m my virtue, 
my art, my knowledge, there is sure to be some pnde — 
probably, mdeed, a great deal of pnde But I cannot be 
proud of sm which is really admitted to be sm I can be 
proud of my dare-devilry , oh yes, and of anythmg I do to 
shock respectabihty But then I am not adnuttmg to 
myself that it is sm — only that other people think it is so. 
When I find something m myself of Which I reallyam 
ashamed, I cannot at the time be proud of that — though, 
alas ! I may be proud of my shame at it, and so make 
this, too, worthless In strai^tforward shame at my own 
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mcances* there is no pride and no expectation of forgive 
WS3 except through tnixt in the love of Him Who forgive*. 
So it i» penitence which hringB me m all sunpheity to appeal 
to the ihecr goodness and love of God, And we can turn 
our very sins into blessmgs if we let them empty n* of 
pndo and cast ourselves upon the generosity of God. ” We 
receive the due reward of our sins Jesus, remember 
me. Ax. p 20 

I,ooking down firom the Cross He saw His mother end 
the beloved disdple — Her nephew and His own comb 
' Stin, as the final agony approaches. He is moved by no 
self pity but by love alone. He does not ptwlm their 
sympa^y but talx* thought for them. He would not 
have His mother watch the end. So before the three hours 
of* darkness when Nature provided the counterpart of the 
darkness in His soul. He bids the beloveid disdple lead His 
mother away to His own home. If as the itoiy tcHs m, 
abe went away that was yet anotl^ triumph of love. For 
her heart must have loo^ to be near Him till the end 
But He would spare her that mcmoiy and she would spare 
Him the added anguish of knowing that she beheld His 
agony 

you ask yourself each one of you who Iisten,» 
whether when you ore in pain or neknes* you think of your 
closest friends chiefly in order to save ^em trouble and 
distress ? or do you thhil of them chiefly as there to meet 
your needs and do you service? It is nght to accept what 
love and friendship prompts others to offer us But we 
ought not to demand it, or let our suffering become on 
iTrityi! for exploiting theu kmdly feelings. As the first 
word — Forgjvo them, they know not what they do ”— 
pierces our complacency pointing to our miconsdous 
sJn and as the second word — “To-day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise — tests our penitence by forcing us 
to consider whether to be with Chnst Is really our heart s 
desire, to this word — “Brfiold thy ion behold, thy 
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motlier” — sets a standard for our love, m companson 
With whicli it IS shewn to be deeply infected with selfish- 
ness Exactly what is best about us has in it elements of 
that infection from which, if left to ourselves, we can never 
escape. 

‘ It IS good for us to come back and fix our minds upon 
this one and only expression of perfect love, the love m 
which self-concern has simply no place at all This is the 
essential quahty of God To say that God is love may 
carry us but a little way if we have not Christ upon the 
Cross before our mmd, it may even be misleadmg 
Ax. p. 24. 

‘ At last He was dying No one beheved on Him For 
all His warmngs not one soul, except a condemned cnmmal 
dymg with Him, beheved that by His death He was estabhsh- 
mg His Kingdom But if so — then His best appeal was 
faihng When all other appeals had failed. He still rehed 
on the appeal of His death . “ I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men imto Me ” He had staked everything upon the 
faith that God would act — ^would flash the truth from His 
dymg face mto the hearts of His disciples but God had 
not acted , “ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?”’ K p 23 

‘ Has not God failed Him ? And if so, what does that 
mean not only for Himself, but for God ? That is the 
meanmg of this great cry as we can understand it from the 
outside, as it were But we know that if we could enter His 
breakmg heart we should find it means more than this 
He is dymg m apparent failure , His love is rejected^ yet 
just because that love remains perfect through its rejection 
it leads Him to feel as His own the hornble sin which 
prompts that rejection By the completeness of His sym- 
pathy its burden becomes His own, and He experiences 
that ahenation from God which is the obverse of accepted 
sm’ Ax p 28 

‘ As St John records these two words it is evident that 
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tn Hk mind the Lord ga^ exprestion to the agony of 
thirst in order that Hii parched Hja and throat be 
moistened so that He conld cry aloxid the Word of Victory 

It if Finiihed. It wai the perfecting of lore that 

was proclaimed in the great cry of victory— It u FinUbed.’* 
He had come upon earth to show by Hfc and death the 
character of God, Who is Lovei. Ai He ded lr atfd Hinsdf 
to the last act of sacrifice He had said “ I have gbnficd 
Thee on the earth, finishing the work which Thon gavest 
Me to do ” Now it is fisuhed. Evil has mustered all Hi 
powen and laonched its fiercest assault But the citadel of 
His soul was never smi e n dered. Through the agony of 
the thomi, the nails, the thirst, His love never faltered 
even throng the worst agony of feeling that God ffimseif 
had failed Him, His love never faltered. It remains on* 
abairen, serene, not extmgoiihed bat perfected by what it 
had to endorei. 

Now the world ts judged — by the contrast between U 
and the perfect love which it could not quench. Now the 
victory 11 won — the only kind of victory with which Ood 
could be content Now the Kingdom is cstaHiibcd— to 
the only way m which a Kingdom of the spirit could be 
founded. Ax- pp. 31-34 


THE RBSUREECTION 

The sense of ftfiliirc and desertion was not the real 
truth of the matter ” Why bast Thou forsaken Me 7 ” He 
cried. And the answer was the Resurrection, K.p.25 
The Easter message prodalms the inumph of Love ov’cr 
all these (the enemies of love, which are hatred and mahcc, 
envy and contempt su^idoQ and indificrcnce) ^ot H 
wins by fuffenng. If we show love in the face of hatred, 
we must not expect to overcome the hatred without fuffef 
log. It is by hs snifering that love prevails that ts the 
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message of Good Friday. But through its suffering it docs 
prevail , that is tlie message of Easter Day The Resurrec- 
tion proclaims that the only real success is that which is in 
^ store for those who love, and will practise a chivalry, even 
a kmght-errantry, which to the world must seem grotesque. 
We are to trust the untrustworthy and love the unlovely, 
accepting the misery of betrayals and ingratitude, until our 
constancy m loving and trusting softens and wins the 
mahgnant or suspicious heart ’ J p 183 

‘ As she says this, the sorrow comes upon her again in 
its first fulness, and she turns away from the tomb and its 
angels She notices someone standing there , but she does 
not recognise Him , probably she does not look up at 
Him ; no doubt it is someone who has his own busmess 
there She turns backward and noticeth Jesus standing, and 
did not know that it was Jesus He too begins, as the angels 
had begun, by asking the cause of her gnef— the first step 
towards ordmary sympathy Woman, why art thou 
weeping? But He Imows the real answer, so He adds 
words which show His understandmg For whom art thou 
looking? She still does not look up or straight towards 
Him , speaking with downcast face and lookmg away to 
hide her tears, supposing that He is the gardener she says. 
Sir, if thou hast carried Hun away, tell me where thou 
didst put Him and I will take Him The word for “ earned 
away ” has a suggestion of steahng (xu 6), but here con- 
tains no more than a sad complaint, not a charge Mary 
does not answer the question, nor indicate in any way of 
whom she speaks. That, m her absorption in her' gnef, 
seems to her manifest Her one desire is to find the Lord’s 
Body and take it where friends will pay to it the last tnbute 
of Love and honour 

‘ Mary . the answer is her ovra name, spoken by a voice 
she knew The earher questions, though spoken by that 
voice, could not recall the old association Her name, so 
spoken, reaches her heart She turns to face the Speaker. 
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JiabifonI the cry of devotion accompani« a mcn'cment 
as ihe haitena to clasp those feet which once she bad bathed 
with tears. So she rh^aws the first declaration of the Risen 
C2iiisL ftc( to Afe, for not ytt am 1 gone up to the 
Father The weakness to which such love as Mary's u 
Hablc 13 that it dings too closely to the physical form, of 
which the whole puxposc is to express and serve the spiritual 
jolf To her therefore, this wnrning is apprcqiriately given, 
but h* meaning is for afl. She must learn to Icn’c and tnut 
andl serve, even though she can no longer caress His feet 
or hear His voice pronounce her name. Not to tiie Lord 
as He tabernacled in the fiesh, subject to all limitatloDS of 
the body is she to cling but to the Loi?i in His perfect 
union with the Father 

So He taught her the meaning of that last Appeariacc, 
the final withdrawal of His physical presence, which we 
call the Ascensloo. It was separaoon in one sense, for it 
dosed the penod of the first foim of intercourse. But in a 
profounder sense it was the inauguration of a fuller union. 
In the days of His earthly ministry only those could speak 
with Hiin who came where He was. If He was in Galilet, 
men could not find Him m Jerusalem if He waa^ in 
Jerusalem, men could not find Him In Galilee. But Hu 
Ascension means that He fs perfectly united with God 
we arc with Him wherever we are present to God, and 
thut U everywhere and always. Because He b ** in Heaven,” 
He is everywhere on earth because He b ascended. He 
b here now Our devotion b not to hold us by the empty 
tomb It must lift up our bcarb to heaven so that wc too 
“ in heart and mind thither ascend and with Him con- 
tinually dwdi " it must abo send us forth into the worW 
to do Hb win and these are not two thinp but one. 

K voL ii, pp 58i 3SZ 

Dr Temple always hdd and taught that Christ promised 
that He would come m His Kingdom immediately— and 
that that promise was fulfilled In Hb Passkm and Crucifii 
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ion , He prophesied His coming, not His Second Coming . 

‘By dehberately fulfiUmg Zecliariah’s prophecy at the 
tnumphal entry He publicly claims Messiahship He 
msists more strongly than ever that the inauguration of the 
Kingdom is imnunent He died for His claim to be 

the Messiah , that was the title of the accusation on the 
Cross ; but He asserts that His death is itself the vindica- 
tion of His claim For as He stands before His judge and 
IS asked whether He is the Christ, He answers “I am , 
from now onward there shall be the Son of Man seated 
on the nght hand of the power of God ” (Mark xiv 61, 
62 , Luke xxu 69 , cf Matt xxvi 64) (Note the very 
forcible order of words in Luke) St Matthew and St 
Luke, though with variety of language, agree m adding to 
St Mark the words “ Henceforth ” or “ from now on- 
wards ” (A V influenced by behef m a second coming, 
writes “ hereafter ”) that is strong evidence 
‘ “ From now onwards,” He says, ‘‘ DameVs prophecy 
IS fulfilled ” He had said that the thmg must be immediately 
expected, that it was going to be shortly accomphshed, and 
they all thought it was to become hteral fulfilment , they 
thought He was really going to appear in the clouds 
But from now, from the moment of the Passion, He is 
seated on the right hand of God He is come There is no 
different coming , He is come “ I, if I be hfted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me ” It is done on 
Calvary It is done through the Passion 
‘ If the Messiah is the Founder of the Kngdom of God, 
He is the Founder of the Kngdom of Ihe Omnipotent 
If God IS to be omnipotent He must be ruler not only of 
men’s conduct, but also of their hearts and wills , and while 
the heart and will cannot be compelled they can be won 
Only by wmnmg them can they be governed It is by 
winnmg ' them through the manifestation of His love in 
sacrifice that Chnst vindicates His claim to the Messiah- 
ship. And so our answer to the apocalyptic cntics of the 
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day win be to say Yes, sorely Christ did cqwa Hi$ 
coming almost immcdiatcfy but it was not a uctmd 
coming. Thcro is nothing in His own language about a 
second coming. That all arises from the disdplcs faihirc 
to nse to the fun hei^t of Hb teaching. He speaks of the 
CoMmg of the Son of Man. Heir, I bdicTC, we have the 
true readmg of our Lord s own conception of His ministry 
Aa. pp. 35-S8 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST 

In hii theory of the Person of Christ the Archbishop 
started from the stratified view of the universe already 
outlined (p 107 above) 

Fixnn thb it follows that humanity only reveab its true 
nature when it is mdwdt by what b hlgbfir than itself— and 
supitmcly when it is mdwdt by the Highest and that the 
HJghert uses isdiat is lower to express Himself and does this 
the more adequately as this lowcar approximates to like- 
neu with Hhn^ so that of all things Imown to us human 
nature will estpress Him roost perfectly But if this b lo, 
and if in Jesus Chnst Qod on earth a human life* 
then ft must be true that ra Jesus CJirbt we shall find two 
things In Jesus Chrbt we shall find the one adequate 
presentation of God — not adequate, of co urs e, to the infin- 
ite ^ory of God in all Hb attrftutes, but adequate to evay 
human need, for it shows us God in terms of our own 
experience. But m Jesus Qmst we shall find also the one 
adequate presentation of Man — not Man as he b apart 
from the indwelling of God, but Man as he b in hb truest 
nature, which is only made actual when man becomes the 
means to the sdf-aqitmioo of God. O pp. 124 125 
Attempts to understand how Jesus Christ can be rightly 
and Man ha« been hampered by notices of 
Ddty and humanity arrived ot apart from Han 

Now if in Jesus Chnst God Inrd a human life for the 
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.purpose of inaugurating His Kingdom, that is an event” 
which marks a new stage as truly as the first appearance of 
life or the first appearance of Man Therefore, the theory 
or doctrme of the Person of Chnst will not be found by 
merely statmg His nature and works m terms of God and 
Man, but will mvolve restatmg God and Man in terms of 
the revelation given m Him ’ O p 127 
‘ The fact is that most of us are not able to attribute any 
such me§inmg to the word “ Divine ” as will enable us to 
use ti^at word of Christ, unless we have first seen God in 
Christ Himself. To ask whether Christ is Divine is to 
suggest that Christ is an enigma while Deity is a simple 
and famihar conception But the truth is the exact opposite 
to this We know, if we wiU open our eyes and look, the 
life and character of Christ ’ but of God we have no clear 
vision “ No man hath seen God at any time Ar p 214 
For example, the revelation of God m Chnst is de- 
structive of the two prejudices imphed m Anamsm 
* ‘ The prejudice denved firom Hebrew sources is that of 

the sheer transcendence of God, unbalanced by any 
, doctrme of immanence , the prejudice denved from Greek 
^ sources is that of the divme “ apathy ” or remoteness 
I from all suSermg The Chnstian revelation was destined 
I to be destructive of those prejudices ; but they were very 
deeply rooted, and we are not yet free from their influence, 
i which appears both where they actually persist and in 
1 extreme reactions agamst them ’ Op 130 
: ‘ Until Chnstiamty itself had led to the formation of a 

i tolerably adequate conception of personahty, it was 
I mevitable that the problem should be set m terms of Sub- 
; stance or Nature ’ Op 131 

But the formula of Chalcedon marks the defimte failure 
j of aU attempts to explam the Incarnation m terms of 
I Essence, Substance, Nature, and the like 

* It is content to reaffirm the fact, but that is all that an 
i authontative formula ou^t to do Interpretations will 
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,vaiy from age to age, according to the concepts seppha 
to the mterpreten by current thooghL It would be dfe 
Bstrous if there were an oflScial Church explanation of tbi 
Incarnation. Every explanation is bound to be inadequate 
it will be rare that any cxjdanation is other tb«n posithtlj 
misleading. What the Church must lafegnard is the tact 
individual Christians may offer cxplanationj, provided thit 
m doing to they do not deny or explain away any part of 
the fact O p. 134 

When life supervenes upon Matter it docs not indeed 
lead to any contradiction of the ** laws ” of physical 
diemistry but it takes direction of the phynco-dittnlcsl 
system it asserts priority in the sense that the esrplanation 
of the action of the living thing a sought m the rcqmrenjeoh 
of its life. The physical system supplies the condidoiu 
jfne quibia non the life supplies the eflaaent cansatiotL 
So when Mind supervenes upon the hvmg organism, rt 
takes direction and becomes the cause of the ageots 
conduct We shall csqKct tbertfore, to find that when God 
supervenes upon h umanh y we do cot find a human beio; 
taken Into fcllowstup with God, but God acting throogi 
the conditions supplied by humanity And this is the 
Christian experience of Jesua Chnst He is spoken of 
as a Mediator but that oqjression » used, not to ripdfy 
one who is raised above humanity by an mfosion of daty 
but one in whom deity and humanity are perfectly united 
This is the first point which the early theologfans were 
concerned about in their insistence that m Christ there b 
only one Hypostasis and that this is not human but diTioe. 
The root of this IxUef h, however the testimony of Christian 
eqicricnce that fellowship with Chnst b in itself fclknr 
ship wdh God This testimony coincides with what v.t ore 
led to expect by the analogy of the whole Creation. We 
may say then, withont. any hesitation that Chml U not t 
man exalted to perfect participation in the Divine 
or Ufo Ho is God manlfcit under the conditions of 
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humanity The first disciples had to approach by gradual 
stages the realisation of what lay behind the human life 
and was finding expression in and through it ; that was 
the order of discover}' , but it is not the order of reality 
We sec a man’s bodily movements first and from them 
infer his purpose and character ; but the purpose is prior 
and directs tlic movements So we sec the human life and 
infer the divine Person ; but the Person controls and 
directs the life. NVhat we find m Christian cxpencnce is 
witness, not to a Man uniquely mspired, but to God hvmg 
a human life’ O pp 138, 139 ^ 

Chnst’s Will, as a subjective function, is, of course, not 
the Father’s Will , but the content of the Wills — the Pur- 
pose — is the same Chnst is not the Father , but Christ 
and the Father arc One ’ What we sec Christ doing and 
desirmg, that we thereby know the Father docs and desires 
He IS the Man whose will is umted with God’s He is 
thus the first-fruits of the Creation— -the first response from 
the Creation to the love of the Creator But because He 
IS this, He IS the perfect expression of tlie Divine m terms 
of human hfe. There are not two Gods, but in Chnst we 
see God Chnst is identically God , the whole content 
of His being — His thought, feeling, and purpose — ^is also 
that of God This is the only “ substance ” of a spiritual 
being, for it is all there is of him at all Thus, m the language 
of logicians, formally (as pure subjects) God and Christ 
are distinct ; matenally (that is m the content of the two 
consciousnesses) God and Chnst are One and the Same 
(Cf Bosanquet, Individuality and Value, p 272) Clearly, 
it IS the Logos — the Divine Huraamty — ^that pre-exists 
The “ fimte centre of consciousness ” (Jesus) had a begin- 
nmg) The Human Affections of Chnst are God’s Afiec- 
tions , His Suflfenng is God’s , His Love is God’s , His 
Glory is God’s (Cf the last lines of Browmng, An Epistle, 
also Saul, par xviii) ’ Ar pp 248, 249 
(The Ncstonan difficulty ) ‘ The purpose of the divine 
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act wfucfa ii being considered would fccm to be twofold— 
Revelation and Atonement. For the fonner what is 
necessary a that Jesus Chmt thonid bo truly God and truly 
Man for the latter what sterns to bo necessary is that 
human cxpeneoco as conditioned by tbo sin of men ihonld 
become the personal ejpericnco of God the Son— not an 
ol^t of external observation but of mward feeling (to use 
the language of human coosaoumess) Neither of these 
r eq uir es that God the Son should bo active only In Jesus 
of Nazareth during the days of the IncamatioiL The 
light that ll^tenqrii every man ” did not cease to do so 
when He shone in ftiH hriUiance m one hnman Life. Jesus 
did not control af&Uri in Marx, or in China. But God the 
Son, Who Is the Word of God by Whom, as agent, all 
thin^ came to be and apart from Whom no sin^o thing 
has come to be, without ceasing Hrs cieatAv and sustain' 
ing work, added this to it that He became flesh and dwelt 
as in a tabexnacfe among us, to that as in the old Taberpteks 
there dwelt the cloud of the divine glory to in Him we saw 
a fdory that shone through Him but found in Him Its 
periect and unique expression — “glory as of an only 
begotten Son from a Father He Who is always God 
became also Man — not ceasmg to be God the while, for 
the Incarnation was effected not by Converrion of the 
Godhead into flesh, but by takmg of the Manhood into 
God" O p. 140 

If God the Son Hved the life recorded in the Gospels, 
then in that life we tec, tet forth m terms of human expen 
ence, the very reality God the Son. The Umltalions of 
knowledge and power are conditions of the revelation, 
without which there would be no rmelation to us at aU 
but the Person Who lives under those Imutations is the 
Eternal Son in Whom the life of the Eternal Father goes 
forth in creative activity and returns in fllnl Ion-c, The 
Incamation is an episode fai tbo life or being of God the 
Son but it IS not a mere episode, it is a rereaJtng epnodc. 
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There we see what He Who is God’s wisdom always is, 
even more completely than any Kenotic theory allows 
This view makes the humiliation and death of Chnst 
“ the measure of that love which has throbbed m the divine 
heart from all eternity” Certain attributes or functions 
mcompatible with humanity are, in this activity of the 
Eternal Son, not exercised , but what we see is not any 
mere parable of the Life of God, not an interval of humiha- 
tion between two etermties of glory. It is the divine glory 
itself '• * 

‘ As we watch that human Life we do not say “ Ah — 
but soon He will return to the painless joy of the glory 
which was His and will be His agam.” As we watch that 
Life and, above all that Death we say, “ We behold His 
glory ” For if God is most truly known as Love then the 
glory of God is chiefly seen in the activity of Love ’ O. 
pp 143, 144 

‘ We cannot predicate moral progress of God the Son , 
we must predicate such progress . . of Jesus Christ 
Therefore, the Will m Himj while always one with, because 
expressive of, the Will of God, is not merely identical with 
it In the struggle with temptation the human will or person 
IS at once manifesting and approximating to the Will of 
God, until as the Passion approaches and Love is about 
to be exhibited in the perfection of sacrifice. He prays to be 
glorified with the eternal glory — ^which is the perfect 
sacrifice of perfect love (St John xvu 5) 

‘ Consequently,, though there is only one Person, one 
hvmg and energismg Being, I should not hesitate to speak 
of the human personahty of Christ But that personahty 
does not exist side by side with the divme personahty , 
it is subsumed m it WiU and personahty are ideally inter- 
changeable terms , there are two wills m the Incarnate m 
the sense that His human nature comes through struggle 
and efibrt to an ever deeper imion with the Divine m 
completeness of self-sacnfice. And it is only because there 
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IS thu real tnnpan will or personality that there u here aay 
rcvelahoa to humanity of the divine WnL Ihus I do nti 
speak of His humanity as impcnonah If we nnagmc tbc 
divine Word withdrawn from Jc^ of Nazareth, as the 
Gnostics believed to have occurred before the Pasrion, 
I ttmk that there would bo left, not nothing at all, but t 
man- (The question is so unreal that even to ask it » to 
make fhlso suggestiona but I leave the fllaitration as ta 
oqpression of my meaning, which is deliberately crude for 
the sake of pointednew.) Yet this human personality ii 
actually the s^-ciprtasion of the Eternal Son, so that as m 
watch the human life wo become aware that h is the vehkfc 
of a divmc life, and that the human personality (I avoid 
the phrase ^ human person, which seems to connote a 
complete individual more dcfimtdy than the phrtse 
« human pcnonality which I have used) of Jesus Chnst 
is fubaromrod in the Divmc Person of the CreatiTo Word, 
O p 150 

THE HOLY SPIRIT A^D THE CHITRCH 

The Incarnation was beyond all comparison the most 
important event in history Indeed, history in its fiiD 
meaning, dates from it 

Creation and Redemption are, indeed, diiTcrent btd 
they are different aspects of one spiritual fact, which is the 
activity of the DMno Will, manifesting Itself in love through 
the Creation, and winning from the Creation an answ'cring 
love. The act whereby this purpose should be accomplished 
was complete at the Ascension all human history frota 
that time onwards is the process of chciling man s answer 
This is rtfll the work of God, but that work is thenceforth 
within the souls of men rather than on the obicctiTe stage* 

O pp 154 155 

When the physical presence of the Lord was witbdra^J 
at the Ascension, there remained on earth as fruit of Hh 
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ministry no defined body of doctnne, no fully constituted 
society with declared aims and methods, but a group of 
men and women who had loved and trusted Him, and 
who by their love and trust and conviction of His Resurrec- 
tion were umted to one another It was in this society that 
there came the experience of spiritual power, certainly a 
gift of God, , and of inner compulsion to proclaim ahke 
this gift of power and its source m the Life and Death and 
Resurrection oft Jesus their Master This Society is a 
veritable Fellowship of the Holy Spmt It is definable 
m terms of the Spmt , and the Spmt is definable m terms 
of it To be a Christian is to confess Jesus as Lord, to have 
the Spmt, to be a member of the Church , it is aU of 
these or any of them, for no distmction had arisen between 
them m experience, and none or scarcely any had yet been 
drawn in thought Here, m the company of the personal 
disciples of Jesus, is found an activity of the Divme Spmt 
so plainly identical with the activity of the same Spmt m 
Jesus of Nazareth, that St Paul, who, not havmg shared 
the imtial trainmg of the others, comes mto the society 
from outside, finds it natural to speak of it as His Body 
and of Its constituent mdividuals as His hmbs or members ! ’ 
O p 155 

1 THE CHURCH . 

‘ The ideal Church does not exist and never has existed , 
some day, here or elsewhere, it will exist ; meanwhile, its 
“ members ” are members also of the “ world ” The 
Church only exists perfectly when all its “ members ” are 
utterly surrendered to CHhst and umted to Him Some 
such there have been and are Mostly the members of 
the Church are still m process of reaching that consumma- 
tion and have by no means reached it yet So the Church 
appears under the gmse _of a compromising institution , 
but the true Church is the Body of Christ, and consists of 
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men to far as they arc memberi of that Body For this 
reason we onght not in atrJetneas cm to speak of the fefiorc 
of the Qiarch we should speak of the failnre of Chnrt 
MTU The fafloro, which is conspicucras enough m history 
ii a faSure of Omstiaii pcoph to be thoroughly Chnstko 
in so far as tb^ fail, the Church does not east on the 
historic plane where it exists, it trimnphs, though lU 
triumph. Eke the tnomph of its Head, often appears to the 
world as failure till the passing of ages brings a true par 
fpective. The true Church does not fail but the true 
Church u sdll coming slosriy into historic existence that 
process is the meaning of History from the Incanialiofl 
onwards it consists both of the drawing of men and 
nationa mto the fellowship of the Holy Splnt, and in the 
completion of His work upon them in perfecting tier 
tarrender to Christ and union with Him. 0 pp. 
167 168 

It IS qnhe sup er sUU oos to suppose that if Chnsrions 
proclaimed and lived by the troe Gospd, the world would 
at once accept it The Church, the true Church whidi ts 
Christ in His members, may suffer failure for a time. Bat 
for the most part what men mean when th^ speak of the 
fafloro of the Chorch b not reaDy a failure of the Churcli 
at aH it if our faflure to be the Church- The Church h 
the Body of Christ the organism which moves ipontsitf- 
ously in obedience to Hb will so far as that is n^ true of 
us, we are failing to be the Church- B p 70 

AH the old diviiions had become n^hgihlc. There was 
one Twin and that man was Chnst Jesus. If the will of 
Christ prevaflj through a society for all practical puiposo 
Christ is the only person there. So Quist is the P^fl 
of the Churdi as God is the Person of Jesus Cbiist P 
P 93 , 

The vast chaos which for us re p resents the OumA 
with its hateful ckavages, its slow moriog machinery w 
pedantic antiquananism (this happens to be pccnliartT 
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out of place. The earth will in all probabihty be habitable 
for mynads of years yet. If Christianity is the final rehgion, 
the Church is still m its infancy Two thousand years are 
as two days The appeal to the “ primitive Church ” is 
misleadmg , we are the primitive Church), its mdifierence 
to much that is fundamental, its age-long meffectiveness, 
Its abundant capacity for takmg the wrong side in moral 
issues — ^how can this be descnbed m the language of St 
Paul ? His dream was beautifiil , but was it not after all 
only a dream ? Or if the early Church could be so descnbed, 
has it not long ago forfeited its splendour ? ’ Ar p 340. 

‘ The Church mihtant here and now on earth is a society 
only half complete, and consistmg of members who are 
also members of the secular and stfil half-pagan societies 
which make up Chnstendom, half pagan, because the 
standards of our social, commercial, and pohtical life 
are not even professedly the standards of Christ Of 
course it does not realise the ideal of the Apostle’s vision, 
But yet there is m it a life which flows firom Christ Himself, 
and which gives the promise of a completed Church 
denvmg its life from no other souri^ than Him alone In 
the sight of God — m the expenence of God — ^that perfected 
Church is the true reahty ’ Ar p 341 
‘We cannot limit the pre-Chnstian Church to Israel^ 
any more than we can deny the presence of Christ’s spint 
m persons and bodies other than Christians and the Church 
Abraham and Isaiah, Socrates and Phidias, Buddha and 
Confucius, must all be reckoned as, each in his degree^ a 
representative and organ of the eternal Church ’ Ar. p 34in 
‘ There is, and there can be, only one Church However 
multiform its orgamsation, however vaned m degree of 
adequacy its mterpretation of the fact of Christ, still m its 
adherence to that one fact it is one, with a umty not made 
by its members but by Christ, when m utter lonelmess He 
bore the Cross firom Jerusalem to Calvary . The Church 

- on earth is a sacrament, an outward and visible sign of the 
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and unity will be found when all sections arc umtcdein a 
common sacnficc for the sake, not of each other, but of 
the world winch Chnst died to save The Holy Spmt is 
with us now, but we do not give Him free course, and He 
will not force us, for He is the very Spirit of Love which 
seeks m answer to itself free love and not coerced obedi- 
ence If the Ciiurch can learn to give itself to the driving 
energy of love which is God's gift to it, m the service to 
which it IS then devoted it will find perfect unity within 
. Itself’ AA p 8 

‘ Fellowship is valuable in proportion as it brings 
together to share one another’s expenence people who are 
different in antecedents, temperament, and outlook To 
take an illustration from the movement towards Christian 
reunion, it is quite easy to gather into fellowship all those 
Chnstians who describe themselves as Evangehcals , and 
as far as it goes it is quite a good thing to do, but it is not 
worth very much And it is qmte easy (psychologically 
speaking), to gather into fellowship all those Christians 
who describe themselves as Cathohes , and such fellow- 
ships are good as far as they go, but they are not worth 
very much The fellowship that is really valuable is one 
hat draws together Cathohe and Evangehcal on the basis 
of common loyalty and mutual appreciation Undenomma- 
tionahsra was a false way of fellowship , it umted men by 
neglecting their differences What we need is a umty which 
IS frankly based on differences, where men desire to learn 
from one another while holding fast to all that they have 
found true or precious ’ Ab. p 67 
‘ When men see Cathohes and Evangehcals, without 
any merging of their own distinctive witness, standmg as 
one man m perfect unity for the Hohness of God and the 
redemption of the world m Jesus Chnst , when they see 
Christians of different nations standmg together as one 
man in perfect umty for the Kmgdom of God , when they 
see Chnstians on both sides of the economic struggle 
F — WT 
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Etaijiiing togcUicr as one man in perfect unity for the 
Jus^ of God m brief when men see rTincrinnf united 
because they all seek first “ the Kingdom of God and Hb 
Jostfee ” they will bo drawn to the Church to kam its 
secret It 13 the umty of the Chnrdi that will convert the 
world — not the static unity of organisation, though that fa 
necessary in its place, bat the dynamic unity of the tpint 
of reconciliaPon — even as the Divine Savioar prayed for 
Hisdlsoples — that they all may be one that the worid 
may believe that Them hast sent Me Ab. p 7 


THE REONION OP CHRISTENDOM 

That thay may be ane The Lord is going away la 
the whole world His cause will be represented by this 
little handful of disdples. If they foil apart, the cause fa 
lost What IS most of aD easential is that they he muted. 
We see in the Acts of the Apostles in how many ways the 
infant Church was tempted to disunity— as for oaunpfc, 
in the doctrinal difference concerning the authority of the 
Law for Gemtile Chnstianj (Acts XV 1--29) orthcpenonal 
difference between Paul and Barnabas concerning John 
Mark (Acts xv 3b-41) Such dmsion at that stage wouM 
have b^ fatal it has been sufficiently disastrous comias 
later as it did. So the Lord s PrB)^! was, and (wo cannot 
doubt) still is, that ICs dtsaples may be ono. 

But the unity of the Church is precious not only for its 
utility in strengthening the Church os an cvangelfatic 
agent It Is itself in pnndplc the consummation to which 
all history moves Tlie purpose of God in Creation was, 
and IS, to fashion a fcHow^p of free spirits knit together 
by a love m all its members which answers to the manh 
rested love of God— or as SL Paul exprc«es it, to “ sum 
up all things in Christ ” (Eph- i. 10) The agent of tbst 
purpose is the Church, whidi is, thcrtJbrc, called the Bodf 
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of Chnst, through the activity and self-edifymg of which 
Chnst Himself is “ fulfilled ” (Eph i 23, where we should 
read for “ the fulness of Him that fillcth all m all ” — “ the 
fulness of Him Wlio, taking things all in all, is being 
fulfilled ” For the fulfilling of Chnst to the “ measure of 
the stature of His completeness ” (Eph iv 13) is the mean- 
ing of universal history) The umty of the Church is some- 
thing much more than unity of ecclesiastical structure, 
though it cannot be complete without this It is the love 
of God in Chnst possessing the hearts of men so as to 
unite them m itself— as the Father and the Son arc united 
in that love of Each for Each which is the Holy Spirit. 
The umty which the Lord prays that His disciples may 
enjoy is that wluch is eternally characteristic of the Tri-une 
God. It is, therefore, something much more than a means 
to any end — even though that end be the evangelisation 
of the world , it is itself the one worthy end of all human 
aspiration , it is the life of heaven For His prayer is not 
only that they may be one , it is that they may be one as we 

‘ Before the loftiness of that hope and calhng our httle 
expenence of umty and fellowship is humbled to the dust. 
Our fnendships, our reconcihations, our umty of spirit 
in Church gathenngs or in missionary conferences — 
beautiful as hey are, and sometimes even wonderful m 
companson with our habitual life of sectional rivalnes 
and tensions, yet how poor and petty they appear m the 
hght of the Lord’s longing Let all of us who are concerned 
with Peace Movements or Faith and Order Movements 
or “ Conversations ” with fellow-Chnstians of other 
denominations, take note of the judgement under which we 
stand by virtue of the gulf separating the level of our 
highest attainment and noblest enterpnse, from the “ prize 
of the call upwards which God gives m Chnst Jesus ” 
(Phil ui 14) — that they may be one as we ’ H vol u, p 320. 

‘ As Thou, Father, m Me and I m Thee, that they also 
may be in us Once again we are reminded how trans- 
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ccndcnt is that theme which alone deserves the name of 
Chnstiaii umty We mat in committees and comtmet 
our schemes of onion in face of the hicJeom fact of Christ- 
um divisions we are driven to this hot how paltry are 
oor efforts compered with the call of God 1 The way to 
the union of Chnstendom docs not ho throngh committee 
rooms, though there is a task of formulation to be done 
there. It lies through personal union with the Lord so deep 
and real as to be comparable with His union with tl» 
Father For the prayer is not directly that bdievm may 
bo one in the Father and the Son, though by a natnnl 
error an early scribe mtroduced that thought. The prayer 
is thaJ they may be tn us, Ifwcarointhc Father and the 
Son, wo ccrtamly ihall be one, and our um^ wiD increase 
our effective influence in the world. But itisnotocr 
unity as such that has converting power ftisourincorpom 
tion into the ove Vfne as branches in which the divme 
life IS flowing- When all bebevtrs are truly ** in Qmst,* 
then their witness will have its destined effect— -tAcu (k 
world may believe that Thou didst tend Me H. vol fii 
p 327 

Men notice, with Spmora, that Christians differ from 
others not in fitith, or love, or any of the frmls of the Spirit, 
but only in opinion {tola opMone) (Sphoza, £p bc^ 
At p 351 n- 

We arc liable at this tone to underestimate the im- 
portance of the outward guarantees of order AD 
tendencies of our time are towards unity There is, there* 
fore, a real risk of achieving unity on easy terms and if 
that is done, the unity so established will break to ptfees 
again when the swing of the pendulum comes, and the 
tendcncica are ag^ towards ^vmon. Thcrc arc some 
periods when the Church nu^t mainttdn its fellowship 
without any syitcm of order at all there are othen wh® 
the only hope of maJntalnbg It is to atftnd fast by 
elements of Church order which exirt to express *» 
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safeguard its nature and purpose, and, therefore, the 
fellowship of all those who serve that purpose ’ B p 33 
‘ In regard to the matter of reumon I find myself quite 
unable to agree with the proposition that has been advanced 
that as foundations of the Church faith and order stand 
on a level Faith seems to be perfectly mdispensable, and 
about that there must be agreement on the vital pomts, 
before umon and commumon are possible* But that 
we should agree about any necessary order m the Church 
for mamtaimng that seems to me, at any rate, less important 
and, I am mchned to think, not essential at all That we 
must agree what order is m fact to be adopted is plam, for 
Reumon means the adoption of a common order But we 
know quite well that it makes all the difference m the world 
m our approach to, our Free Church brethren whether we 
say that the Church order which we recommend — and which 
many of them are after all ready to adopt — ^is the best for 
achievmg the purpose which the Church has m view and , 
therefore is to be adopted , or that it is the only one which 
constitutes the Church as a Church at aU and that, therefore, 
as long as they do not adopt it they forfeit all right to that 
name Between these two as methods of approach there 
is the widest possible difference, though in both cases, as a 
matter of fact, the result wiU be that the Church of England 
will be standmg by an order that it has inherited ’ Ab 
pp 202, 203 

‘ As though in preparation for such a time as this, God 
has been buildmg up a Chnstian fellowship which now 
extends mto almost every nation, and bmds citizens of 
them all together m true umty and mutual love No human 
agency has planned this It is the result of the great rmssion- 
ary enterprise of the last one hundred and fifty years 
Neither the missionaries nor those who sent them out 
were amung at the creation of a world-wide fellowship in- 
terpenetrating the nations, bndgmg the gulfs between 
them, and supplymg the promise of a check to their nvalnes. 
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The aim for neariy tho pcnod was to preach the 
Gospd to as many indmdoals as cooW be reached so that 
those who were won to disopteship should be put m the wiy 
of eternal salvation. Almost incidentally the great world- 
fcDowship has ansen it is tho great new fact of our era 
It makes itself apparent from tune to time m World Coo- 
fercoces, suchaainthe last twenQr yean have been held in 
Stockholm, T.auiMn.Qe, Jerusalem, Oxford, Edmbmgli, 
Madras, Amsterdam. We may not hope for the 

Kmgdom of God in its completeness here, but we arc to 
pray for its coming and to Uve even now as its otizcns. And 
here wo find ourselves actually belonging to a fellowship 
which M an earthly counterpart of that Oty of God, 
though many of ns are hardly aware of it and all of us are 
frequently forgetful of it The Enthronement at Canter 
bury Ac. p Z 

Wc must see oor dxvisjoni and consider the proWeas 
created by our divisions agamst the background of the 
paganism of tho unconverted, whethex overseas or in our 
own country At evay turn our divisions hinder our senice. 
They blunt our appeal to the general public at home or to 
lh^ adherents of other religions abroad. They prevent the 
Government from offering facilities which it conW-Tcadily 
offer to a united Church, cod docs now offer with greater 
readiness when we can put forward a united claim. At. 

P 11 

The fundamental anomaly is that any two disciples of 
our Lord should not be in communion with one another 
Wc are so used to this state of Ihmp that we seldom psw 
to appreciate its gravity I would urge that wc try -to re- 
cover in some measure the horror of divisions amooj 
Christians whidi is cvidcnl m St Paul. Ac. p IZ 

Wc shall remember two facts concerning schism. Tse 
first IS that while schism Is undoubtedly a sinful state, bcioj 
contrary to the declared purpose of God, yet 
within the Cburcb, the Body of Christ, and does not effect 
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separation from it as do apostasy and infidelity The second 

IS that, sinful as schism is, there is no guilt of schism in 
lose who are loyal to the teachmg which they have re- 
eived, still less m those who have been converted from 
eathemsm by missionaries of one or another of our sadly 
lamfold traditions It is one of the greatest evils of our 
ivisions that they are reproduced m the expenence of 
onverts who have no responsibihty for them ’ Ae p 13 
‘ Many unnecessary difficulties are caused, as I beheve, 
y a readmess to draw negative inferences from positive 
remises We have our own grounds of complete assurance 
hat the mimstry which we have received is of God We 
mist at least be very cautious how we conclude that where 
hose grounds of assurance are lackmg, the ministry which 
icks them is not of God We should rightly refuse to 
ccept them for ourselves so long as there is no effective 
ntention to heal the breach and restore the umversaUy 
acknowledged ministry on the basis of what we know as 
;round of complete assurance In other words, we cannot 
n practice recognise what we must regard as irregular 
nimstnes, however effective withm their own spheres, 
intil there is an operative decision to umte m a way that 
nds the irregulanty But when that is present ought we 
lot to be ready to recogmse durmg a penod of transition 
vhat God has blessed and owned until the new rule is 
generally estabhshed and all mimsters have been episcopaUy 
irdamed?’ Ae pp 20, 21 

‘ The umty of the Church is essential to the complete 
iischarge of its commission It is called to give witness to 
he One God and to the hope of umversal fellowship for 
ill mankmd m His service Plainly it cannot do either of 
hese thmgs effectively if it is itself divided and therefore 
fails to be itself the fellowship intO' which it calls the various 
aations and the many sections within the nations Yet it 
may be that the difficulty of mamtammg and now re- 
estabhshing umty is due in part to an over-exclusive 
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empliasfa upon the nnportanct of unity as compered whl 
vincty at any rate it is true that this unity is, in musica] 
terms, one hannony not of unison. St. ^uTi favountt 
analogy is that of the body which has one Ufe but many 
lunha, and all the hmbs are different The life of the body 
requira every one of than for the fhlness of its own a 
prcsslon, and it require* each in its own appropriate place 
the loss of any hmb imposes a limitation on the body ei a 
whole the md^wndent acUvrty of any lnnb is a symptom 
not of health but of paralyBis and if it were possible that 
a hmb should get mto the wrong pbcc, as for example a 
band at the cud of a leg or a foot at the end of an arm, 
its utility would be rumed. The unity of the body u a 
harmony of many parts, each discharging its own ftmetio!) 
m relation to a single life Ac. p 26 

In our dealingt with one another let us bo more eager 
to uudentand those who differ from us than other to 
reftrte them or to press upon them oar own tradition. 
Our whole manner of speech and conduct, and of course 
supremely our mode of worship will inevitably gne 
cquession to our own tradition. V/hetwer there are divi- 
sions there is sure to be somclhmg of value on both sides. 
We ought always to be eager to learn the truth whkh others 
possess m fuller degree than ourselves, and to kara why 
some give to various elements in our common belief * 
greater emphasis than we arc accustomed to give. Our 
temper in conference must be rather that of Icarnen than 
that of champions. Ac. p 29 

There is no compromise of our distinctive pnucipte 
mvolvcd in our coming together But thtfre Is a choice 
involved between two different dircctioas of attention. In 
days when C3instianity itself in its fundamental pnnapfci 
is unchaUenged it may seem natural to lay most cmpbasb 
on the points which distinguish one communion from 
another But in days hke these when the basic principle! 
of Christianity are widely challenged and in many quartcfi 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

It may seem unnecessary to quote from his writings to 
show that an Archbishop of Canterbury was a convinced 
and enthusiastic Anghcan, but there were timid, nminagins 
Dve members of the EngiiA Church who feared lest WlUiim 
Temple s friendship for ConlmentaJ ProtestantJ and Enghsh 
Free Charchmen should lead him to action which might 
betray the great Anghcan heritage. Some extracts will show 
not only that ho was strongly rooted m the Andean past, 
but what sort of Anglican he was. As a matter of fact, the 
Free Chorchmea recognised that It was just because he 
was a convinced Andean that ha friendship for than was 
significant 

If it Is true that the Qiwch of England contains what 
for brcvity’i saJee we may caD the Catholic and the Etw)' 
gellcal tra^boos, mid, indeed, that this is its most distinc&ve 
characteristic, loyalty to the Church must involve an 
acceptance of thh combination and a desue to maintain 
It If a man »cti out to bc loyal to the Catholic tradition, 
to understood as to rule out all that is distinctive of the 
Refonnation, ho caonot also be fully loyal to the Church 
of England. If a man sets out to be loyal to the RefonnitKrc, 
go understood as to rule out any dementi of the Cathobc 
tradition whidi were not univmally maintained by the 
Reformed Churches, bc cannot also be loyal to the Church 
of England. The Church of England lias always bridged 
the gulf (or sat on the hedge, if you like) that divides 
Catholic ” and “ Protestant ” from one another AC 
pp 4 5 

Critics sometimes say that this (the Anglican method 
is tantamount to a derfaration that wb f^cr peace to 

truth It would bee fairer account of the AngEcantmta^ 

to say that wc have learnt from a full expcncncc that nearly 
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always peace is the best way to truth It is the fact that we 
commonly put the peace of the Church before our personal 
conwctions , and, just because we do this, our personal 
convictions undergo modification from the influence of 
our fellow-Churchmen, for each side m the controversy 
learns to value what is true and wholesome m the conten- 
tions of the other ’ AC pp 7, 8 

‘ It is not that peace at any price is preferable to truth, 
but that peace among sincere disciples of Jesus Cimst is 
the first condition for Icarmng fuller truth concerning 
Him’ AC pp 14, 15 

‘ There remain the two pnnciplcs which seem to me still 
fundamental — one, the authonty of Scripture ,and 
one for which I would rather vary the phrase (the duty of 
pnvate judgment) now and call it the freedom of the 
individual religious life This seems to me quite plainly a 
charactcnstic the Church of England deliberately adopted 
The whole desire of the Church has been to offer the fulness 
of God’s help to every soul but never to dictate to any soul 
precisely how that soul may best receive the benefit It 
sets a high standard for the individual member No doubt 
it involves comparative failure for very many who might, 
by a more strict and more mihtary discipline, have been 
led to a fuller use of all means of grace than in fact they 
practise under the Anghcan system None the less I 
beheve the Church of England did dehberately adopt that 
attitude, and I beheve it did so nghtly For with all the 
dangers^m fact, humanly speakmg, with all the certain 
loss mvolved — ^there is made possible m this way for all 
members of the Church a fulness of individual apprehen- 
sion and appropnation which is almost impossible and is 
certainly discouraged under a system which marks out for 
men qmte clearly their rehgious duties so that when they 
have performed these they feel that their duty is done 
But that involves us at once in the necessity for a very 
sharp distmction, or at least a very carefully drawn dis- 
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tinctoo, between the means and ends of the rendous 
life, Ab pp 201 202. 

Than is the emphasis which the (Lambeth Con- 
ference, 1930) Report on the Unity of the Omreh lay* 
npon the fr^om of individual inquiry and individial 
response to the leading of the SpinL It fa in the combina 
bon of these with the maintenance of Catholic order and 
Evangdlcal truth that onr mam difflculties lie. Yet I do 
not think anyone can doubt that m th\< emphasis we are 
true to the heart of the Qospd because if there fa one 
thing more conspicuous than any other about the dealing 
of our Lord with the souls of men it fa that always Ho waited 
for the response of thetr hearts and conscience* and willi. 
He wants no unwiEmg adherents. He offers Himself with 
an the wealth of divine manifestation to them. They may 
if they wfll, refuse Him and if they so choose they are 
aUow^ to abide by their choice. And I bebeve that In that 
great emphasis open freedom — what Scott HdlaDd used 
to call the Anglican “You may” contrasted with the 
Roman You must '—we have something w’hich rcaHy 
accords with the genius of the Gospel itself The character 
istlc of our Church fa to offer to men in all its wealth and 
fulness the inhentanco of the Catholic Church, inviting 
them to come and take their full share in it, bat kaving 
them always in the last resort to deado. AL pp 78 79 
We thflil impovcrfah onr service of the wider fellowship 
if we let OUT membership of oiu- owm Communion become 
hesitant or indefinite Rather we have to make strong the 
bonds of our own unity with gratitude for our splendid 
inheritance, so that w'C may bring to the universal Church 
a life strong m faith, in order m corporate devotion— 
j n , fll , nt^lnhy Jill jthat wp -havc jccdved but recognising also 
God s gift to His people through traditions other than oar 
own." Ac, p 4 

I like here to recoil at hu (his own father i) enthrone- 
ment a quotation from ^ predecessor and former 
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college tutor, Arctubald Campbell Tait — Nobis Aposio- 
lorum vmdicamus non honores, ssd labor es — ^We claim for 
ourselves the Apostles’ labours, not their honours ’ The 
Canterbury Ent^onement Ae p 5 
‘ When we go back to the first records of the Church 
we find neither a Mimstry which called people mto associa- 
tion with it, nor an undifferentiated fellowship which 
delegated powers to a Mmistry , but we find a complete 
Church, with the Apostolate accepted as the focus of 
admimstration and authority When the Lord’s earthly 
mimstry was ended, there was found in the world as its 
fhut and as means of its contmuance this Body, m which 
the distmction of Mimstry and Laity is already established 
The Apostles were m no sense mimsters of the laily , they 
were mimsters of Christ to the laity, and to the world 
waitmg to be won They took steps for the perpetuation 
of the Mimstry, and it has descended to ourselves So 
when I consecrate a godly and weU-leamed man to the 
office and work of a Bishop m the Church of God, I do 
not act as a representative of the Church, if by that is 
meant the whole number of contemporary Christians , but 
I do act as the mmistenal mstrument of Chnst m His Body 
the Church The authority by which I act is His, transmitted 
to me through His Apostles and those to whom they 
comnutted it , I hold it neither from the Church nor apart 
from the Church, but from Christ m the Church I was 
myself admitted to therepiscopate by the twofold succession 
— succession m office and succession of consecration The 
two streams of succession are different from the pomt 
where they converged upon me , but as we trace them back 
they meet agam at some pomt previous to Gregory who 
sent Augustme and Vergihus who consecrated him , and 
so the double hne runs back to apostohc times 
‘This authority to consecrate and ordam is itself witness 
to the contmmty of the life of the Church m its unceasmg 
dependence on its Head, Jesus Chnst, Who is the same 
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yesterday and to-day and for ever Every pnest who by 
virtue of his Ordination celebrates the Holy Connminktti 
acti not for the congregation there present, not for all 
Chnstian people then living on the earth, but as the organ 
of the Body of Christ, the rmnbtenal instrument of (3irist 
active m and through His Body so that though no more 
than two or three persons be actually assembled, yet the 
congregation at that Holy Communion Service is the 
Commnmon of Samts, with which the persons praent, be 
they few or many are there conjoincfL Here, therefore, as 
m the Incarnation itself wo find the eternal m the midst 
of tunc, the secret of a fellowship against which the gates 
of death cannot prevail 

It is possible Co hold such a faith without the sacramental 
catpremon of it m the Apostohe Ministry but those who 
by God s elcctioo have received that Mhustry will ndther 
rucreoder it nor so hold it as to difficult the iccea 
of others to it We bold it as a treasure and a trost It is 
our duty both to saf^piard it and to commend it both to 
preserve it for ourselvcf and our children, and lo make 
easy the way of entenug into partidpatJon m it provided 
only that m maiong our treasure available we do not 
dissipate or squander iL Ac. pp 24 25 

The Catholic doctrine of Apostolic Orders Is attacked 
on the ground that it implies an onspintool conception of 
God, and has the effect of denying to the individiial soul 
the freedom of direct and immediate access to the Redeemer 
That is a serious argument I think it is mistaken, but I 
see how easily the mistake may arise and eager as I am 
for the organic unity of Chriftcodom, I can easily concrirc 
that the non-epUcopal mmistnes arc, in the pro^cnce of 
Cod, s secasaiy factor in the life of the whole Church 

until we are secure against the danger of accepting a magicaJ 

mterpretation of orders and sacraments. Ah. p 91 
The mimstiy has authority in that it is somcthfni 
which has been received from olmost the earliest ages of 
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the Church, and perhaps from the very beginning of all — 
something, therefore, which has about it the authonty 
that belongs to the life of the whole body and is beyond 
any questiomng by successive generations as they now 
come’ Q p 38 

‘ If it be held that episcopal ordination confers a power 
of makmg sacraments, so that when an episcopally ordained 
pnest celebrates the Euchanst something happens m the 
world of fact which does not happen on any other condition, 
then these bodies (the Protestant Free Churches) have no 
real sacraments But that is a theory to which I find myself 
unable to attach any mtelhgible meamng It is admitted 
that the peril to which strong sacramental doctnne is most 
hable is that of falhng into conceptions properly described 
as magical, and this theory seems to me to he on the 
wrong side of the dividing fine What is conferred in 
Ordination is not the power to make sacramental a rite 
which otherwise would not be such, but authority (potestos) 
to admimster Sacraments which belong to the Church, and 
which, therefore, can only be nghtly adnumstered by those 
who hold the Church’s commission to do so.’ Ai p 110 

‘ I beheve that the Heavenly Priesthood of our Lord is 
active on earth through His (pnestly) Body, the Church, 
and that those called Priests are the organ of this Body 
for Its pnestly functions They become such through the 
sacramental authonsation conferred in the act of ordma- 
tion which I regard . as confemng “ character,” that 
is to say a supernatural quahty, a spmtual gift divmely 
infused, which is in its nature indehble This character is 
that of an organ of the Body of Chnst, for the exercise of 
those pnestly functions which belong to it belongs to Him , 
there is also conferred the divine grace for the exercise of 
those functions This is, I think, a coherent view It 
accounts for “ the impressive, age-long msistence of the 
East and West that the Euchanst must always be celebrated 
by a pnest ” , provided that ‘‘ must ” is interpreted as 
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meaning should " rather than “ can only I do nol 
think that there u any authontativc interpretation of 
Potestas as used m the Ordination Service. Until the 
Reformation there was no occasion to distinguish betwem 
Power and Authority in Urn connexion,— nor indeed was 
there occasion for this until the movement towards Rennion 
made it for the first time of practical mpoitance. If I am 
right in this, cither view is consistent with Calhoho tnuE 
tlom When once the question is sstoi, the ftet that 
Authority or Conshtutioiuil Power rather ttmti Inherent 
Force or Ability u the natural meaning oiPoiestas bccoma 
of some importance. F July 1931 


WORSHIP 

Those who have once heard the call of the Divine 
Spint whhm them to give their Uves—SL Paul make* It 
emphatic by saying their ** bodies ” (Rom- xih 1)— ei « 
reasonable return for the love of God towards them, know 
that they have no right to contentment until this is done. 
Yet the infloence of the world still operates , and there h 
no possTbUrty of increasing our iclf-dedicatioa until it 
bcconua perfect, unless we deliberately and repeatedly tom 
our tnlnrin towBJtis that Love of God, that God of Love, 
to whom we would bo ded i cated. This is the place of 
worship in Qiristian discipline. If we already love Him 
and in whatsoever degree wc already love Him, we sh*II 
desire times when wc give our minds and hearts to Him 
alone. But apart from such a desire, the very obligation 
to give OUT lira to God will require a perpetually repeated 
concentration of aUcntlon upon Him in order that we rosy 
more and more fulfil our obligation- Throughoat ocf 
growth as Christians worship is a duty as we advance It 
becomes a delight and at all times a true act of wonhip 
is the fulfilment — for a moment — of the tnio datiny o* 
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out being It is this both m momentary actuahsation and 
in promise of future and permanent attainment It is the 
one way to that attainment The command that we should 
love our neighbour (which is the practical expression of 
our search for outward or social unity) cannot be fulfilled 
except so far as we love God Our “ Neighbour ” may be 
for one reason or another the sort of person that we cannot 
love (so to speak) directly, and the effort to do so will only 
increase our antagonism But God, if we once understand 
Him, we can all love, and so the command to love Him is 
one that can be obeyed without other conditions being 
first fulfilled All can love Him, because for each He is the 
Life of Life , by Him I live , by Him I came to be , by 
Him I aspire, so far as I aspire at all, to better things If 
I reahse Him, I must love Him So I may fitly be com- 
manded to love Him ; and from this I shall go on to love 
my neighbour, for God’s sake if not yet for his own But 
as I become more perfectly umted to God, I begin to love 
my neighbour as God loves Him, that is for himself, or 
for the good thing that he at least can be and can bring 
into bemg In the perpetual return of our hearts and 
minds to God in worship we both enjoy a foretaste of our 
perfect happmess, and find the renewal of spiritual strength 
by which we do ^e work which fits us for it ’ O pp 230, 
231 

‘ If the idea of God with which you fill your rmnd is that 
of a proud Bemg, or capricious, or vmdictive, your own 
character will be more marked by pnde or caprice or 
vmdictiveness in proportion as your worship is genume and 
deep . Men hke Cicero could join in mumbo-jumbo 
ntes before images of heathen deities without suffering 
much harm, because they did not beheve in it ’ B p 3 

‘ What IS requued by a man’s duty, and therefore by his 
duty to God, 'is that every man should devote his energies 
to the task he has m hand with complete concentration of 
thought and wiU , whatever is man’s task in hfe, he must 
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give himself to It in the hoars snotted to it He must not 
at that moroait be wrapped fai a mystic trance if he is 
he will only do his work badly For that trance there b 
another tone, and to lei it mtn^e open the ord&ary datia 
of life IS a disproportion indeed, so far as It goes, it is 
SUL It « crar duty to do the allotted task, and in the 
Decalogue the commandment which deals with this sutjeci 
15 quite as agihcdt in saymg set days shalt thou labour " 
as in saymg that the seventh day is to be kept holy What 
that means is that for a gnat part of our time our duty to 
God requires that we should withdraw our attention from 
Him. It IS not our duty to be consciously and positively 
thmking about God all day long, because He Himself has 
given us our task to perform, and our duty In the per 
ftjrmancc of that task Is to do it to the best of our abflfty 
But, just because that is true, we cannot perform oar 
ordin^ work os duty to God, unless we are also gjvmg 
times — end abundant times — la wdiich we bring our minds 
back to the contempiation of Him. 

What 11 it that is sigxuficant, if that is so m the present 
tendency towards the secularisation of Sunday? It is 
oactly that there points of tunc on which we rdy for the 
perpetual maintenance and renewal of our reme m brance of 
our creatureship of our utter dependence on God, and of 
our highest dcstmy being fcllow^p with Him, may be 
gradually whittled away until, while Uicre is no open denial 
of these truths, there is m the practice of life no cflcctivt 
memory of them. That is the and danger It fa a real 
threat to the vitality of reh^on as a force alike in individual 
and m public life. F Diocesan Conference Address, 
May 1930 

There is the critic who says, “ Do you really mean to 
tell me that what God wants people to do is to come 
together into bufldings and sthg iitlie songs about Him 7 ” 
There is nothing so easy in giving a dcscriplioD of oar 
activities in worship as to make them seem ndiculoos 
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; 

because plainly they are inadequate to what they represent 
Of course it is true that God does not want us hteraUy to 
come together to smg hymns about Him What He does 
desire, and desires for our sakes, is that we should come and 
truly open our hearts to Him, acknowledge our dependence 
upon Hun, fix our thoughts upon Him for another period 
m the utmost concentration we can compass m order that 
He may fully take possession of us and use us And the 
means by wluch we do that will always seem meamngless 
to those who do not understand and know what lies behind 
It . It is precisely the shuttmg out of aU that imght 
stand between the soul and God, unveihng and baring 
the heart before Him m order that we may with unveiled 
face reflect as m a mirror the glory of the Lord ’ F May, 
1930 

Again and again he gave his descnption of worship, in 
shghtly different words One has been quoted above 
Perhaps the most successful of these definitions is the 
foUowmg 

‘ What worship means is the submission of the whole 
bemg to the object of worship It is the opemng of the 
heart to receive the love of God , it is the subjection of 
conscience to be directed by Him , it is the declaration of 
need to be fulfilled by Him , it is the subjection of desire 
to be controlled by Him , and as the result of all these 
together, it is the surrender of will to be used by Him It 
IS the total givmg of self . But it is evident that if this 
IS what worship means, only the perfection ahke of reahty. 
and of goodness can claim it ; and to offer worship, m 
the true sense of worship, to anythmg other than the true 
God must be at least the most disastrous, if it is not — as 
It probably is — ^the most wicked, of all possible human 
activities’ AD p 15 

‘The act of worship . like aU other human acts, 
must at least have physical expression, and is so far always 
sacramental Moreover, it is generally assumed that if 
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tho worthip is riletit, that tilcocc is charged with the power 
of tlic Spint if forma of words arc used, they arc words 
prescribed by the Chiirch which was ginded by the Spint 
m chooeng them if firoo prayer is used, the speaker is 
graded by the Spmt in ha utterance if the sermon is t 
part of the service, the preacher is taught by the SpanL So 
wo cannot say that in other worship the outward form 
e xp re sses and conveya ow thought or desiro while m a 
sacramental nle the outward form caresses and co nv eys 
the power of Go<L In fundamental principle there is no 
difference whatever betw e e n specific sacraments and any 
other mode of worship But in the sacraments com- 
monly so called everything combines to insist on the priority 
of the divine actioru We only benefit in so far as we are 
actively recqjbvc but tho initiative b not onty uJtimaldy 
but mardfestiy and avowedly with Ood. O p. 233 
The ponctple of the sacraiuciits of the Church is one 
which pervades all expenencc. This use of the matcnal as 
a vehicle of the spiritual is not uniqfue, but is a specsal 
instance of what is everywhere taking place. Thus the 
saemmenti reveal, or at least illustrate the true relatiooihip 
between spint and matter You do not become more 
spintual, in the Chnsltan sensei, by paying less and less 
attention to the material, but tahng care that the spintual 
controls the material and that the spiritual more and more 
e xpr esses the materiai AE. p 5 

Why should there be spe^ sacraincnts at oh? Why 
not be content to remember with thanksgiving the presence 
of God as mediated through Nature, or as revealed m 
the TriTM^f Light at the core of every soul ? The answer I 
should give to this is that we need sacraments to get away 
from self-concern. What matters to me about Baptfroi is 
that therein, quite apart from onything I did or could d^ 

** I was made a member of CSirist, the child of God, aod 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven, I may become • 
palsied member a disobedient child, a disinherited hot 
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But what matters is that I do not make myself either 
member, child, or inheritor No doubt it is most important 
that I should give my will to Christ, and m that sense 
choose, or decide, for Him But it is much more important 
and pnmary that He has chosen me “ Ye did not choose 
Me, but I chose you ” And it is only because of His Spirit 
moymg withm me and at work upon me that I am able to 
choose Him It is no merit of mine that I was born m a 
Chnstian country, or that I ever heard the Gospel To have 
that pnvilege is to be “ elect ” , and no one can “ elect ” 
himself * AE p 6 

‘ In truth the Church is itself the permanent sacrament , 
it IS an orgamsed society possessed (though not always 
avaihng itself) of a supernatural life — the life of God — 
which muted humamty with itself m Jesus Christ But all 
of this agam was only possible because the umverse itself 
IS an organ of God’s self-expression Thus we have the 
followmg background of the sacramental worship of the 
Church the umverse is the fundamental sacrament, and 
taken m its entuety (when of course it includes the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement) is the perfect sacrament exten- 
sively , but It only becomes this, so far as our world and 
human history are concerned, because within it and 
deterrmnmg its course is the Incarnation, which is the perfect 
sacrament intensively — ^the perfect expression m a moment 
of what IS also perfectly expressed m everlastmg Time, the 
WiU of God , resultmg from the Incarnation we find the 

Spint-bearmg Body,” which is not actually a perfect 
sacrament, because its members are not utterly surrendered 
to the spirit within it, but none the less hves by the Life 
which came fully mto the world m Christ , as part of the 
hfe of this Body we find certain specific sacraments or 
sacramental acts ’ O p 234 
‘ You notice this result m any of the thinkers who deny 
the existence of matter , a nemesis follows, m that they 
proceed to set up a matenaUstic conception of spmt, and 
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leave themiclves after aH with what ts rcafly a matenafistk: 
univers©. When you find each an argoment as this ** If 
God 13 Spirit, and God u cvaywhcrc, there a no room for 
matter " yon know that the author iid a purely material* 
istlo coBcaption of spirit does not occupy space. 

You may have ^irit cvaywhcre and the whok umveue 
open for material cxittcooe as well. There is no contradio 
tioiL Spmt does not manrfert itself through the occupation 
of space, but in thinking and feeling, m loving and hating 
and these things don t take up any room. You can haie 
any number of stara in a unlvcno m which people love one 
another P pp 47 48 


THE ROLY COMMUNION 

In 1923 on April 27th wnUam Temple spoke in the 
House of Bishops m rtpport of the motion that the Prayer 
Book RcvisioQ Measure be given ^meral approval 

For us there is only one saenflee rt is the sacnflcc of 
Christ But Christ as Man is not merefy an individoaL 
His sacrifice set forth at a moment of lime on Calvary 
is in truth the inner life of the per p etual sacrifice which 
consists m the coming of mankind into perfect obedience 
to God, This is not the tune to dwell on the difficult but 
absolutely oecessary doctrine that Christ is Hamanlty 
But tltis doctrine pervades the Pauline Epistles, and U 
oqjTtsscd particulariy in the thought of the Church ns the 
Body of Christ, growing to completeness as nations and 
individuals are brought into It And it is noticeable that 
the same term is used here as of the consecrated Bread— 
the term Body Each b the Body of Cfinst because eacd 
it the medium through which Ho Himself becomes effective. 

The sacrifice, then, is always Qmst and first ns offered 
under the form of the sacnuMUtal dements. He is 
locally in the dements. Even the classical exponent of 
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Transubstantiation, St Thomas Aqmnas, demes that 
Christ IS locally m the Sacrament (Corpus Chnsti non 
est m hoc Sacramento sicut m loco, S T m Q Ixxvi A v ) 
But the Sacrament is a medium of His Presence to us , and 
that Presence, given under such a medium as to show that 
it IS granted m order that it may be received (for bread and 
wme are food and dnnk), incorporates us into His Body, 
so that m the power of the eternal sacrifice we may take 
our allotted share therem, “ filhng up what remains of 
His sufiermgs, for Ehs Body’s sake, which is the Church ” 

‘ So there is one sacrifice, achieved m fact and power on 
Calvary, represented m the breakmg of the bread whereby 
He taught us the meamng of Calvary, reproduced in our 
self-dedication and our life of practical service m the world 
resultmg therefrom, consummated m the final conung of 
the Kmgdom “ We do show forth the Lord’s death till 
He come ” The Death and the Coming are the imtial and 
the crowmng moments of the tnumphant sacrifice 

‘ What sacrifice do we offer ? There is only one Is it 
of the elements or of ourselves ^ It is neither separately, 
but always of both — and the reahty is something more 
even than this The Body, which by the hand of the Pnest 
the Church breaks and gives, is the Church itself, which is 
“ the Messiah building Himself up mto His fulness ” 
Our offenng of ourselves is not an act of our own motion , 
It IS but our self-surrender to the movement m humamty 
of the sacrifice of Christ the Umversal Man ’ Ac June, 
1923 

‘ The Present is that which is directly apprehens- 
ible Through the consecrated elements we find 

Chnst specially apprehensible so that though He is not 
personally locahsed, He is accessible by what is local 
The elements come by the act of Consecration to be the 
vehicle to us of His Human Nature and Life That is now 
their value, and therefore their true “ substance ” (Perhaps 
It IS really enough to say that Present is the opposite of 
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Absent Tbe doctnoc of the Real Presence is the 
assertion that by means of the consecrated eJemenu 
Chnst 15 realty and MIy accessible to ni and apprehens- 
ible by ns.) 'There is nothing here of magic or cien of 
miract if miracle means a fact for which other cxpenencc 
offen no analogy Bat there is here something possessed 
of as high a dignity as any miracle ccmld ever be— a dear 
manifestation of the pnndpJc which mfonns the whoie 
nmverse, the utilisation of lower grades of bang for the 
purpose of the higher even of the highest O p 240 

No doubt Chnst n aiwnyi and everywhere accessible 
and He is always the same. Thertfore it » possible to 
make a spmtaal communion " which is in every way as 
real as a sacramental commumon. Where Chnst is at all, 
there (I hold) He ii altogether To say that His Divinity 
is present cls^bere but His Hnmamty only to the Enchar 
ist seems to me mythology and nonsense at that. 
Everywhere and ahvays we can have fhll commonion with 
Hnn But He has provided a way perfectly suited to our 
needs and capabflitiiai, and if we neglect this our proump* 
tion in domg so will hinder our commtinlon by olhw 
means O p 241 and il 

The reahty of our commumon with Chnst and in Hun 
with one another is the increase of love in our hearts. If 
a tnan goes out from his Communion to love and serve 
men better he has received the Real Presence. If bo feels 
every thrill and tremor of devotion, but goes out as selfish 
as before, he has not recaved it It was offered but ho did 
not receive it 

The energy which I acquire from food and drink I 
may use for selfishness or for love, for gain or for service 
let there then be some food — common to its own type— 
which by association with the fdf-sacnficc of Christ 
remmds me of the only nght I have to Ii\-c at all, wbfeh 
is that I may In’c for God. O pp 242, 243 

It is the family meal where the children gather roaod 
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the Table to receive what their Father gives them. And 
what He gives, through His mcamate Son, is His own 
nature , in other words, it is love But if we receive love, 
of course we become more lovmg , we are more closely 
umted with our brother men , for love is the capacity 
for, and joy m, the umon of spirits ’ B p 49. 


PRAYER 

The fullest statement on prayer m the Archbishop’s 
writings occurs m the second volume of the Readings m 
St John's Gospel, m an appendix to the meditations on 
chapter xvi 

‘ In chapter xvi we find the culmination of the Lord’s 
teachmg on Prayer , m chapter xvii we have His own 
prayer of self-consecration offered as Pnest-Victim, Victim- 
Pnest It IS worth while to pause for a moment and con- 
sider His teaching on Praybr as a whole 
‘ First must be put the fundamental prmciple that God 
IS perfect love and wisdom , He has no need that we should 
tell Him of our wants or desires , He knows what is for 
our good better than we do ourselves, and it is always His 
will to give It , “ Your Father knoweth what thmgs ye 
have need of before ye ask Him ” (St Matt vi 8) Con- 
sequently we must not m prayer have any thought of 
suggesting to God what was not already m His nund — 
less of changmg His mind or purpose 

‘ But y,^hat thmgs are good for us may depend on our 
spiritual state Food which is wholesome and nounshmg 
for those who are m good health may be lethal poison to 
any who are m high fever. The worst of aU diseases of the 
soul IS detachment from God, whether by ignorance or 
neglect If all our wants are supphed while we have no 
thought of God, this may confirm us in our detachment 
from Him, and so the thmgs that should have been for 
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our wealth are unto us an occasion of falling (Ps, bdx. 22). 
ConsequentJy the question whether what ts normally a 
blessing, sfich as deliverance from the enticement of some 
tanpCation, will be in actual fact a bles sing to me, may often 
depend on whether or not I recogniso God as the source 
of all good things. So the first requirement in prayer is 
that we trust to God for all blcssmg. 

Our Lord, according to His custom, states this m lU 
place without quaMcation and without reserve. Ho goes 
to the greatest possible length m the demand that as vx 
pray we shall bebeve that God will bar and answer and 
in the promise that God wDI then grant our petitions. 
Many sayings might bo quoted one is suffloent “ All 
things whatsoercT ye pray and ask for bedicve that yo haw 
lecdved them and ye shaD have them ” (St Mark xl 2^ 
The next requirement u apparently inconsistent wiA 
this for this next requirement b that we shookl penevere 
m prayer In fprte of disappomtment We are to be sure 
that God will grant our pnycn ' and when He do« not. 
wc are to go on praying. Our Lord gives His teaching 
about perseverance in two parables which belong to that 
wcU-marked group of parables whose pomt is that the 
comparison fails For In these the Lord illustrates God’s 
dealing with us, or our duty before God, by reference to 
human actions which are not morally admirable. Such are, 
evidently the parable of the Unjust Slewed (SL Luke 
XVL 1~9) and, as I think, theparabje ofihc Labourers in the 
Vineyard (SL Matt xx- 1-16) The duty of pcrsevcraace 
in prayer fa urged upon u* in the parables of the Importun- 
ate Fncnd (SL Luke id. 5-10) and of the 
(St Lake xvhL 1-8) We know that God docs not grant 
petitions In order to rid Himself of the nuisance which »e 
become by our persistence His choice of a parallel so 
completely inapposite u a challenge to us to seek the real 
reason why may make long delay and then grant cur 
request 
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‘The first requirement was perfect confidence Does 
God wish to test our confidence ? Of course not , He 
knows perfectly well Avhat it is worth But He may very 
hkely wish to deepen it The faith which takes the form — 
almost necessary at first — of confidence that God will do 
what we ask, is after aU faith m our own judgment as much 
as faith m God We may not pray for anything except 
so far as we beheve it to be God’s will , that behef is very 
falhble The purpose of God’s delay may well be to detach 
our faith in Him from all trust in our own judgment 
Scarcely anything deepens and purifies faith in God for His 
1 sake as surely as perseverance in prayer despite 
g disappointment 

So the purification of confidence by perseverance leads 
to the third and deepest requirement The other two 
•e enjomed upon all His hearers , this was urged upon 
; more intimate disciples m these closmg discourses 
orded by St John Here are the great sayings 
“Whatsoever ye shall ask in My Name, this wiU I 
that the Father may be glorified m the Son If ye shall 
; anything m My Name, I wiU do it ” (xiv 13, 14) 

“ If ye abide in Me, and My saymgs abide m you, ask 
atsoever ye will and it shall come to pass for you” 

7) 

“ If ye ask anything of the Father, He wiU give it you. 
My Name , until now ye did not ask anythmg m My 
me , ask, and ye will receive, that your joy may be 
filled ” (xvi 23, 24) 

When the condition mentioned is satisfied, our wills 
s identified with the will of God , we are then praymg 
• what He desires to give and waits to give until we 
:ogmse Him as its source so that our reception of it 
il strengthen our faith and not encourage our neglect of 
m 

‘ This means that the essential act of prayer is not the 
ndmg of God’s wiU to ours — of course not — but the 
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bending of onr will to His. Tlic proper ontHne of a Chrat 
lan I prayer is not, “ Please do for mo what I want,” hot, 

Plejise do in me, with mo and through mo ^^hat Yem 
want The pattern prayer our Lord taught us u based on 
this princ^lo “ after this manner thereforo pray ye ” 
(St Matt ^ 9) What is the maimer 7 

When we come into our Father t presence, onr lord 
seems to say we shonld bo so fiHcd with the thought of Him 
that we forget aD about oundves, onr hope*, onr oecdi, 
even our sms what wc want most of all and therefore 
utter first is that all men may know how ^orious God h 
and reverence Him accor^gjy — ** Hallowed be Thy 
Name. (How often do we pray that ? We soy it every 
day but do wo pray it 7) Our next desire is to be that 
everyone should obey Him, so that He is truly Kmg of Hh 
own world — “ Thy Kongdoin come then that His 
purpose of love may bo carried out, unspoDt by the no- 
selfishness m ourselves and others — Thy will to done.” 
Only after ttds do wc turn to ourselves, and when we do 
It is to ask for thcM things which are necessary if y-t are 
to serve God with all our hearts freedom firom hanmmg 
anxiety — dafly bread or the morroVi bread ” and 
restoration to the favour we have forfeited--” forgive os 
our trespasses " and no moral adventures, for there Is 
plenty on the straight path of duty to test character and 
devdop gnt without our bang Jed ” to the lairs of 
dragons — ” lead us not into temptation ” and some evil 
has a grip iqwn us from which wc enrmot free ourselves— 

” deliver us from that Andwby? Is it because then we 
yhHP be good and happy 7 Not at all It Is because wc are 
bH the time concerned with God t Kingdom, Power aod 
Glory . 

TTie two sons of Zcbcdec once approociicd the Lora 
with a proycr which perfectly illustrates the wrong woy to 
pray Master wo would that Thou shouldst do for vs 
whatsoever wc shall ask of Thee.” After that, we arc not 
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surpri'icd lhai their request \vas ^clfislv in the ssorsi *,cnsc — 
it was for ■something by gaming ssliich they would Keep 
others out of It To such a pra>cr for selfish advantage 
there is and can be only one answer . Can >ou share My 
sacrifice? (St Mark \ 35-3S) 

‘ Tlic essence of praver is to sech how we may share tliat 
sacnficc It finds its fullest cvprcssion in the Eucharist 
where we offer ourselves to Christ that He may unite us 
to Himself m His perfect sclfioflcring to the Tatlicr — that 
sclfoffcnnc to which He dedicated Himself m the great 
praver which St John now calls us to hear with adoring 
wonder . . what is, perhaps, the most sacred passage m 

the four Gospels (St Johnxvii)’^ H vol ii. pp. 302-307 
To this It will be fitting to add other statements of his 
on prayer, and, first, as he would wish, his tc^lcInng on 
Intercession 

‘Pra)cr is the giving out of our love, in communion 
with the love of God, towards those for whom we pray ; 
but if there is no love m us for those for w'hom we arc 
saying prayers, there will be no true prayer said . . Yet 
where there is vcr>' little love, prayer can increase il , and 
by expressing in our prayer the very little love we have, il 
may be, for example, for the unconverted licalhcn, we sliall 
come to feel more love for them ’ Q p 152 
‘ God IS love , and the love from which prayer springs 
IS the Holy Ghost at work in our licarts The Christian can 
never think of love as a mere sentiment or state of feeling ; 
it IS a power , it is the supreme power of the world That 
it should be generally realised as this is the first condition 
of human welfare And one way to this is prayer, which 
expresses and so increases the love that is to prevail over 
all other forces ’ B p 40 

Prayers for the dead have been, and what is called the 

invocation of saints still is, almost a party slogan in the 

'In 1914 he had called that prayer “the most sacred words in all the 
world . K p 58 
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CliurciL It is characteristic of Wniiam Temple that he 
spoke and wrote of these things with perfect naturalness, 
and therefore persuaaveDess 

Let 113 pray for those whom we know and love who have 
passed on to the other irfe. The objection to prnycn fot 
the dead rests on two assomphom, one of them unfounded 
and the other definitely false. The first is the assumpboa 
that at death all u irrevocably settled whatever be the 
state of the soul at that moment, in that state it must 
unalterably remain. Ncrthcr in revelation nor in reason is 
there a shred of evidence for this once prevalent dehalon. 
We cannot doubt that growth in grace and power and love 
coptinues after death The other assumption which leads 
men to object to prayers for the dead u the belief that we 
should onty pray for such Wessings as we fear may not be 
granted unless pray for them. But this is flatly contra- 
dictory to the teaching of Christ. We are to pray for afl 
good things because it is our Falheris will to glw them, 
and we should acknowledge that we receive all good things 
at His hand- We do not pray fot them because God wffl 
otherwise neglect them. Wb pray for them because wc know 
He loves and cares for them, and we ejaim the privilege of 
uniting our love for them with God &. 

But do not be content to pray for them Let us also 
ask them to pray for us. In such prayers while they Ihtd 
on earth they both displayed and consecrated their lore 
towards us. Doubtless iluit ministry of love conbxraes 
but let us seek it, aik for it, claim iL It is in the mutual 
service of prayer our prayer for them and theirs for us, 
that we come closest to diem. For our fellowship with 
them IS in Chnst," and we find them when we seek them 
m His Name. An AH Saints Day sermoo in Westminster 
Abbey 1919 J pp 78 79 

There » always a certain paradox about prayer Only 
by prayer can wc wm certain blessings )'ct if it o chiefly 
for the sate of the blessings that wc pray our prayers arc 
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poor prayers, and may not merit the blessings ’ F Oct 1931 

‘ Thanksgiving is a far more important element m the 
devotional life than many people accustomed to say their 
prayers have recogmsed \^en we pray for something not 
yet obtamed, our own wish, as well as our recogmtion of 
God’s supremacy and goodness, plays a large part in the 
petition There is always a chance that we shall be trying 
to use God for the fulfilment of our purposes. But when 
we have received what we desired, to turn back to God and 
give Him thanks is a sheer recognition of His goodness and 
supremacy. It is a far more selfless thing than petition for 
those things m which our own desires are actively engaged 
There can, of course, be completely unselfish petition m 
the shape of mtercession, and the more of it that we can 
practise, the better , but our own prayers are of necessity 
largely coloured by our passionate concern for the success 
of our cause and the safety of our fnends There is nothing 
in the least wrong about all this It is merely natural and 
necessary But we can to some extent see how far we have 
allowed this self-centred concern to become uppermost if 
we watch how ready we are to pause and give thanks when 
those blessings for which we have prayed are granted — or 
other blessings of which we have never thought Chnstian 
thanksgivmg, of course, must always be more than a verbal 
expression of gratitude It must always take the form of 
fresh dedication that we may show forth God’s praise 
“ not only with our bps, but in our hves ” ’ G October, 
1944 

‘ I would remmd you, merely to clear away a common 
nusunderstandmg, that if you are praymg for growth m 
spmtual goodness, the answer is pretty certam to take the 
form of your having or seeing opportumties for practising 
those- virtues to which you have hitherto been bhnd, or in 
which you had been lacking — as in the case of the lady 
who prayed for patience only to have her prayer answered 
by bemg provided with an ill-tempered cook We cannot 
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have patience except in the cxcrdsc of it and, thotforc, 
to pray for patience a to ask, in effect, that yonr life may bo 
for a httle while rather specially initaliDg ! A- p 27 
The traly cffcchTO prayer the prayer that mwpg< g 
difference m practice in the woild is the prayer that fa 
offered by the man who docs not primarily care about the 
difference that he makes, but primarily carci about the 
giory of God. God s will for ns may be that wc 
should try even though we fafl. I may be going to 
cany out His purpose prcdrely through my failure, the 
way I bear it, and the lessons men Icam from iL A, 

Wo can never n^tly pray against other*. In the war 
we could nghtly pray for victory only so far as wt sincerely 
believed that this was good for the Otrmaui, At any time 
In those dreadful yean (of the first world war) an Englfalh 
man and a German could have knelt ride by ride praying the 
Lord t Prayer and they would have meant aactly the 
same thing. This b always true of Chrutlan prayer B.p41 
Above all, do not spend the whole time of prayer 
talking yourself Bring the needs of the world, and the 
problems of your life, before God then leave them with 
Hnn and wait for a while In sQence not only from speech, 
but as far as possible from thought, just desiring with all 
your force that in these things God i win may be done, 
and resting in the quiet assurance of His love and power 
There is no limit to what God will do by mean* of us if 
we train oundves to trust Him enough- Ac. Feb, 1925 
It b fitting that these extracts from the Archbiriiop* 
teaching on prayer should be iDostrated by examples of 
some of the prayers ho wrote 
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Tl>rce Prayers 'unittn for hiv wife af iht nme of her ntofhvr's 

death 

‘0 God, our lo\inp Father, we pray Thee to Keep us 
ever close to Th>sclf, that we may find m Th> Io\c our 
strength and our peace , through Jesus Christ our Lord— 
Amen ’ 

‘Almighty Tathcr, m Whose hands arc our h\cs, we 
commend ourscKcs to the Icepinp of Thy love In Thy 
will IS our p*cacc In life or in death, m this world and the 
next, uphold us that we ma} put our trust m Thee , through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ’ 

‘ O Lord our God, from Whom neither life nor dcatli 
can vScp.iratc those who trust in Thy love, and Wliosc love 
holds in Its embrace Thy children m this w'orld and in the 
next, so unite us to lh>sclf that in fellowship wiUi Tlicc 
we may be always united to our loved ones whether here 
or there . gi\c us courage, constancy and hope , through 
Him Who died and was buried and rose again for us, 
Jesus Christ our Lord ’ 

A Prayer for Christ mas — For scr\icc at the Crib in York 

Minster. 

‘ We pray Thee, O Lord, to purify our hearts that they 
may be worthy to become Thy dwelling place. Let us never 
fail to find room for Thee, but come and abide in us that 
we also may abide in Tlicc — ^Who as at this lime w'ast 
born into the world for us and dost live and reign King of 
kings and Lord of lords now and evermore.’ 

‘ O Almighty God, Who hast entrusted this earth unto 
the children of men, and through Thy Son Jesus Christ 
G— WT 
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called BS unto a heavenly dtizcmhip grant us, we humbly 
beaeech Thee, such shame and repentance for the disorder 
and injustice and cruelty which arc among us, that fleemg 
unto Thee for pardon and for grace we may henceforth 
set ourselves to establish that dty which has justice for its 
foundation and love for its law whereof Thou art the 
Architect and Maker throogh the same Lord Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour L p 23 

O Blessed Saviour Hero ofheroea and Prmce ofPeace, 
caD ug and all men into feflowihip with Thee, that sharing 
Thy perfect uidon with the Father we may know that 
peace which passeth understanding and therem find 
goardianihip of heart and thought m Thee. ,For we arc 
weak and selfish and proud Even our suffering leaves us 
iteJfWh it2L By Thme Agony and Bloody Sweat, by Thy 
Cross and Passion, by Thy glorious ResurrectiDn and 
Ascension, give ns the life DMce, the Life of Love, which 
is alone the very bond of Pcacc. J p 196 

O Jesus, Master and Lord, ponr Into our hearts Thine 
own heroic Love that being filled with love we may know 
the Love which paiscth knowledge, and hvc in the unknown 
power of Love to win men to trust in Love, to the glory 
of God Who 15 Love, AmoL J p 243 

Almighty God, Who gavest T^e only b^otten Son 
Jesus Christ to die for the sum of the whole world, have 
mercy on aU who are in temptation and upon all who 
through weakness or wllfUIncss fall into tin make known 
to them Ihy graedems love and so teach them the evil of 
hatred and mahee, of envy and contempt, of last and 
greed, that, taming to The© for help they may bo led into 
fellowship with Thee and obedience to Thy wili, through 
Jesus Qinrt our Lord 

Almighty and eternal God, so draw our hearts to Thee, 
so guide our minds, so fill our imaginations, so control 
our wills, that we may be wholly Thine, uttcriy dedicated 
unto Tbcc and then use us, we pray Thee, as Thou wDt, 



Tw Tt^r^o J thTwJfare of Thy people, 

of t.e 

of our hearts aud rcig ^ our imaginations 

So fill our minds may be in us no 

with the picture of ^ j _* xhy holy will. Cleanse 
room for any desire f Thy caU or 

us, we pray the Father and the Holy Spint, 

livest and rcignest, ^^cst the impurity of our 

‘O blessed Jesus, ^ apathy, and the coldness 

affection, the of o^souls^nd fill our minds 

of our love, take p— n of ^ of pur 

with the image of Thyseh > ^ of Xhmc unchang- 

- "• 

“^oTvfnfs^vfouJ: we 

the Ught of Thy ,f vhe there so that .t 

places of our souls, sh ® whatever tliere is pure 
may shrink thlt beholding Thee we may 

or lovely or of good report so tn 

become more like Th^, jaou 

Thou Guide of ourselves as Thou seest us , 

‘Help us, dearLord, to see ojn^^ 

help us, in shame J , ^^ord of pardon, for 

trust upon Thy love , spe^to^^m^e^^ 

our trust IS not f^f Qpd which Thou hast showr 

^ots m"ft and luThy Death, Jesus, our Lord and om 

God’ Ax p 21 , V t ef^andpuntyofThylove 

‘ O Loving Jesus ^f selfishness, that when w 

cleanse om 1 f ^ jpay love mor 

SeirtS length we love Thee with all our hearU an 
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all oar ocighbours for Thy take, in Whom by tht 
energy of the eternal Spint u shown to m the love of the 
eternal Father God blessed for ever and ever 

Lord Jesns Chnst, Who didst for me ondoro the horror 
of deep darkness, teach mo by the depth of Thine agony 
the vikaicsj of my sin, and so bind mo to Thyself in bonds 
of gratjtade and love that I may be nmted with Thee in 
Thy perfect sacnflcc, my Saviour my Loid and my God. 
Ai. p 30 

Father mto Thy hands wo commend onr country and 
its cause mto Thy hands we commend onmclves, our 
souls and bodies into Thy hands we commend our dear 
ones, near or far away in the companionship of Thy 
Son Jesus Chnst and in the powe? of His Spint, we commend 
into Thy hands all we have and all we are Abbo, Father 
into Thy hands. Ax. p 39 

O Lord Jesus Chriit, Who didst pray for Thy dlsdptef 
that they might be one, even as Thon art one with the 
Father Draw ui to ThyiclC that in common love and 
obedience to Thee we may be united to one another in 
the fdlowihip of the one Spint, that the world may bellevo 
that Thou art Lord, to the glory of God the Father 
D p 95 

O God, the King of Rightcouiness, lead us, we pray 
Thee, in the ways of Justice and of peace inspire us to 
break down all tyranny and oppression, to gain for every 
man his due rew^ from every man his duo service 
that each may hve for all, and ail may care for each, to 
the Name of Jesus Christ. D p. I6I 

O God our Father Who hast sent Thy Son to be our 
Saviour Renew m us day by day the power of Thy Holy 
Spirit that with knowl^ge and zeal, whh courage and 
hope, we may strive manfully In Thy service may He 
keep our vision clear our aspiration high our purpose 
firm, and our sympathy wide that we may Uve as faithful 
soldiers and servants of our Lord Jesus Christ, D p 235 
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* Most loving Sawour, wc would abide m Thee . Make 
our hearts Thy dweUing-place ; fill our minds with the 
thought and our imaginations with the picture of Thy love , 
take away whatever in us of selfishness or weakness hinders 
our heanng or obeying Thy call ; teach us day by day to 
hve closer to Thy side, which was pierced that- we nught 
hve’ D p 256 

‘ O dearest Sawour, Thou Word and Revelation of the 
Father , purge us by the power of Thy love from pride 
and prejudice, from boasting over the past and ambition 
for the future ; take our hves and our school into Thine 
own hands and so use us in prospenty, in poverty or through 
death that, so far as hes in us, Thy bngdom may come and 
Thy will be done in earth as it IS in heaven.’ C p 312 
‘ And the God of all love. Who is the source of our 
affection for each other, take our friendships formed here 
into His own keepmg, that they may continue and mcrease 
throughout life and beyond it ’ C. 

‘ O Lord Jesus Christ, Thou Word of God, Creator and 
Redeemer, possess our mind and conscience, our heart and 
imagmation by Thine mdwelhng Spirit, that we and aU 
men, being purged of pride, may find and rest in that love 
which is Thy very self Amen ’ R 
‘ Let us pray for mdustnal peace and goodwill 
‘ Let us pray that all men may learn to seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, caring for justice 
,more than for gam and for fellowship more than for 
domination 

‘ Let us pray that all may have the courage and the 
energy to think for themselves strongly and clearly, and 
to seek for the truth and follow it whatever it may cost 
‘ Let us pray for deliverance from prejudice and for a 
desure to appreciate what is just and true in the opmions 
of those who differ from us 
‘ Let us pray that all may have the faith to beheve that 
whatever is nght is always possible, and that what is 
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according to the mmd of Oirist is upheld by the 
resources of oquupotencc. 

Let us pray that in oursdvea and m others smpidon 
may grvc place to trust, and bitterness to goodwill and 
that we may all become trustworthy whether we work 
with hand or bram. 

Let US pray that God will grant peace in our time, and 
give us abundantly of His Holy Spnrit, whose fruits are 
love and joy and peace, Ac. May 1921 
Towards the end of 1931 when the world was at the 
very trough of the worst economic depression ever known, 
the two Archbishops, with the approval of the King, 
appointed Simday January 3rd as a Day of National 
Prayer In due course a Form for use m churches on that 
day was published. It is common form, of course, to tpeak 
lightly or severely of such productions, but m this case the 
cntiosm passed ^ bonndi A considerable comspondence 
took place in The Times ra which hardly anybody defended 
the Form The Chtnfi Times said As usual on such 
occasions, special fonns of prayer have been issued by 
permission of ecclesiastical authonty Far beyond even 
what IS usual, they arc marked by bad literary taste and 
unintelligibility They may howo-cr suggest some heads 
of intcrccssjon to priests who have the gift of translating 
esoteric harshness into the language of the people. As 
soon as the Day of Prayer was past — on Tucs^y January 
5th, a kltcr from Dr Temple appeared in The Times 
admitting that he had himsdf writto the Form of Prayer 

There are some (devout ddstians) who desire to be 
assisted in the concentration of that thoughts by specific 
reference to the imTneriiate occasion- The form in qiistion 
was composed to meet that desire. Accordingiy I quite 
deliberately introduced the phraseology to which exception 

been taken- No doubt it could be done much better 
but the introduction of “ the idiom of pohtical pamphlds " 
was intentional — the aim being to make it clear that the 
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subject of political controversy is itself m this instance 
the subject of prayer We never use words in prayer 
in order to inform the Divme Mind, but always and only 
in order to fix our own thoughts “ Your Father Icnoweth 
what things ye have need of before ye ask Him,” and so 
far there is no need of words at all But "with a view to 
reahsmg our dependence on Him for all good things in 
general, and for such good thmgs as the restoration of 
credit m particular, we may find it useful to employ very 
definite phrases, however unpoetical Wflham Ebor ’ 

A Form for Prayer for use on Sunday, January 3rd, 1932 

‘ Let us now pray for our country and for the world, 
following the pattern by which we have been taught to pray 
We draw near to Thee, Almighty God, Who hast taught 
us to cast all our care upon Thee 
Our Father, which art m heaven 
We are bewildered by. the number and greatness of the 
problems before us, but our trust and hope are strong in 
Thee 

Our Father, which art m heaven 
"Our weakness, our blmdness, our selfishness hold us 
back from wise and courageous action , but wisdom and 
power are Thme, and Thou givest them to those who truly 
trust m Thee 

Our Father, which art in heaven 
Through our readiness to accept cheerfully the sacrifices 
demanded of us for the common good 
Hallowed be Thy Name 

pirough the desire of all nations and of all classes to 
seek fellowship one with another, and to shrink from 
dommation, envy and distrust 
Hallowed be Thy Name 

Through the growth of umty among Chnstians and of 
goodwill 'among all men 

Hallowed be Thy Name 
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By the qtabluhment of peace, and by the readiness of the 
nations to prefer justice to force 

Thy Kingdom come ^ 

In the policy of our Government for the restoration of 
drcdit and prosperity 
Thy wSl be done. 

In all that is done for the settlement of the ftiture govern 
ment of India 

Thy will be done. 

By the restoration of commerce in the confidence of 
restored credit and of mutual good will 
Give ns this day our daily bread. 

By the co-opcration of ail classes in labour for the 
common good 

Give us tilts day our dafly bread 
By the sympathy which gives bdp to the needy both at 
home and tar away 

Give ui this day cur daily bread. 

Because we have been selfish in our conduct of busintss, 
setting our own interest or that of our own class before 
the interest of others 

Forgive us our trespasses. 

Because we have mdulged in national arrogance, finding 
satisfaction in our power ovex others rather than in our 
ability to servo than. 

Forgive us our trespasses 

Became we have trusted in ourselves and have neglected 
Thee 

Forgive us oar trespasses. 

If any have injured us by crooked dealing, by scamped 
work or by exploitation '' 

We forgive them that have trespassed against us. 

If other countries while pursuing their own mtcrcits have 
ucduly hindered ours 

We forgive them that have trespassed against ui. 
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' If we have suffered loss or gnef through the wrongful 
ambition of others 

We forgive them that have trespassed agamst us 

When opportumty comes to wm wealth for ourselves 
at the cost of poverty to others 
Lead us not mto temptation 

When the weakness of neighbours or nvals opens the way 
for us to hold them down for our advantage 
Lead us not mto temptation 

When anxiety distracts the mind or prospenty lulls the 
conscience, and we are m' danger of forgettmg Thee . 

Lead us not mto temptation 

At times of self-satisfaction, self-seekmg and self-con- 
fidence 

Dehver us from evil 

At times of boastfulness m victory, of imtation m defeat, 
of despair at hope deferred 
Dehver us from evil 

At times of fear concemmg what others may do to us, 
and of desire to strike lest we ourselves be struck 
Dehver us from evil 

For over all races and nations and classes Thou rulest 
as Kmg , Thy fatherly love embraces all , and m Thy will 
IS our peace ' ^ 

Thme is the kmgdom, the power and the glory, for 
ever and ever Amen ’ 

e 

From a Broadcast Address on Sunday, December 27th, 
1942 

‘ O God our Judge and Saviour, set before us the vision 
of Thy purity and let us see our sms m the hght of Thy 
countenance , pierce our self-contentment with the shafts 
of Thy bummg love and let love consume m us all that 
hmders us from perfect service of Thy cause , for as Thy 
Hohness is our judgment, so are Thy wounds our salva- 
tion ’ 
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A Blessing used by hnn at the end of the Munoa to 
OxfordUnivernty in 1931 and at many other times 
May the love of the Lord Jegm draw you to Hmudf 
May the power of the Lord Jesus strengthen you in 
His service 

May the joy of the Lord Jesus fill your souls and 
May the blessing of God Almighty the Father the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, be upon you and remain with 
you always. 


CHRIST THE LORD OF ALL LIFE 

Always, from the beginning. Temple took it for granted 
that Chnitianity fa concerned, not only with the salvation 
of the individual, but with the transfonnahon of the social 
order Charles Gore bad an abiding influence on bis 
thfaikigg . He had a large part in COP.E.C and he 
was the chairman, and moving spirit, in the Malvern 
Conference, Men looked to him for kadmhip in securing 
that the brave iww world should be Chrirtiac, and in 
helping them to be Christianx m it He himsdf believed 
that the ne arer wo come to making a Christian order 
the more essential it win be that we shall be converted 
Christians, if the order fa not to break down. When, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury be addressed the members of 
the Bank Officen Guild on The Christian View of the 
Right Relationship between Finance, Produebon and 
Consumption, be told them 

I was most happy to receive and accept the 

invitation you kmdly sent me but not particulariy b^use 
you were a Bank Officers GuDd— I have no spcdal 
qualifications for fpcskhig to Bank 0£Bccr»— but because 
Fm ^d to speak to any group of people who arc ready 
and willing to listen concerning the place which it seems to 
me their special occupabon holds in the general Chrfatisn 
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map of life That is my concern to try to see the picture 
as it must be drawn on Christian principles, and then 
where the various occupations fit into it, so that those w'ho 
are engaged m them, if they have the desire — ^which I may 
hope they have — to conform their practice to the Chnstian 
standard, will see where it still needs modification, where 
it may need even revolutionary change , or even — ^very 
dull but sometimes salutary — ^where it is already perfectly 
sound and has only got to be kept gomg as it is ’ Ae p 140 
‘ The Chnstian conception of anythmg is always the real 
essence of that thmg, not some remote, Utopian and always 
impracticable ideal This is primarily a theological point 
If Christ were only a great moral teacher, then it might 
be true that what He taught was too good to be true But 
if He is also the Creator of the world, then His thought of 
anythmg is what that thing truly is Chnst’s conception 
of human nature is what human nature really is , if we 
want to be severely “ practical ” and free from all illusions 
we must treat men and women after the example of Chnst 
So, too, mdustry is m fact what it is m the mind of Chnst , 

It IS those who conduct it as if it were somethmg else who 
are the lUusiomsts ’ Ab p 13 
‘We must mdeed try to reconstruct the science of 
Chnstian Sociology, and we must hope to be agreed on its 
main pnnciple? But besides that we must go as mdividual 
Chnstians mto the arena of industnal and pohtical hfe, * 
carrymg those pnnciples with us, and applymg them to the 
actual facts and problems to the best of our abihty , and 
here we must not expect agreement There is plenty of 
room for honest difference of opmion as regards the best 
way to apply Chnstian pnnciples to actual conditions, and 
for that reason the Church should never endorse a political 
programme, nor become-a pohtical party, nor be attached 
to a pohtical party The Church collectively must proclaim, 
and also must confine itself to pnnciples ’ B pp 76, 77. 
Because the Church must proclaim the Divme Law for 
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man, and the Divine Judgment, it hai no option but to 
ciaim moral control in the spbere of politica and bnaiucss. 
In our tone there are four particular concerns making tha 
urgent 

(1) The suffering caused by existing evils mates a 
claim upon our sympathy which the Omstian heart and 
conscience cannot ignora The varied forms of suffering 

which bad homing causes are easy to imagm© irf part, but 
few who have had no personal knowledge of it are able 
to imagine the whole — the crushing of a woman s pndo in 
her home through the ceasekas and vain struggle against 
dirt and squalor the nervous fret the lack of homo 
comforts for the dred worker the absence of any space 
for children to play The toleration of bad housing 
is a wanton and caQous cruelty 

Malnutrition is a direct result of poverty and ignorance. 
It produces enfeebled bodies, embittered minds and irritable 
spirits thus It telb against good dthceoship and good 
fellowihip Children are the most obvious mficreia, but 
those who have suffered in this way as children seldom come 
later to fhll strength or to phyricai and spiritual 
stability 

Unemployment is'the most hideous of our social cvUs 
and has laQ^ seemed to have become established in a 
peculiarly vicious form The worst evil of such un- 
employment is its creating in the unemployed a sense 
that they have fallen out of the common life. However 
much thdr phyricai needs may be supplied (and before the 
war this supply was in many cases inadequate) the gravest 
part of the trouble remains they are not wanted I That 
is the thing that has power to corrupt the soul of any man 
not already far advanced In saintliness. Because the man 
has no opportunity of service, he is turned in upon himself 
and becomes, according to hit temperament, a contented 
loafer or an embittered sdf-sceker It has not been 
sufficiently appreciated that this moral isolation is the 
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heaviest burden and most corrosive poison associated with 
unemployment not bodily hunger but social futihty . . 

Nothing will touch the real need except to enable the man 
to do something which is needed by the community. For 
It IS part of the pnnciplc of personality that we should live 
for one another 

‘ The only real cure for unemployment is employment — 
bcginmng from the time when school education is complete 
and continuing, with no longer intervals than can be 
appreciated as holidays, till strength begins to fail In 
other words we arc challenged to find a social order which 
provides employment, steadily and generally, and our 
consciences should be restive till we succeed Chnstian 
sympathy demands this 

‘ (2) . . the second ground for the Church’s concern in 

social questions (is) the educational influence of the social 
and economic system in which men hve This was first set 
forth by Plato in Books VTII and DC of the Republic The 
social order at once expresses the sense of values active m 
the minds of citizens and tends to reproduce the same sense 
of values in each new generation. If the State is so ordered 
as to give great prominence to military leaders as Sparta 
was, as Prussia was, as Nazi Germany is, this must repre- 
sent the fact that the cficctivc body of citizens, which may 
be a compact minority, regards the military quahties as 
specially honourable or specially important , and the 
system expressing that estimate impresses it by perpetual 
suggestion upon every growing generation So it is if 
wealth receives conspicuous honour. 

‘ We throw most young Enghshmen out into a world 
of fierce competition where each has to stand on his own 
feet (which is good) and fight for his own interest (which is 
bad), if he is not to be submerged Our system is not 
dehberately planned ; but it produces eSects jufet the same 
It offers a perpetual suggestion in the duection of com- 
bative self-assertiveness It is recognised on all hands that 
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the economic system U an cdocatlvo inflocnco, for good 
or ai, of immense potency If so then amredly the 
Qiurcfa must be ccmccrned with IL For a primary concern 
of the Chnrch a to develop in men a Christian character 
It a enough to say that the Church cannot, without betray 
ing Its own trust, oipit cnbdsm of the economic order or 
fail to urge tuch action as may be prompted by that critic 
ism 

The cjostlng lystcm is chaHenged on moral grounds. 

If the present order is taken for granted or assumed to be 
sacrosanct, charity from the more or less fortunate wouJd 
seem virtuous and commendable to those for whom the 
order itself is suspect or worse, such chanty is blood money 
Why ihottld soma be fn the posirioc to dispense and others 
to need that kind of charity? 

An mfldel could ignore that challenge, for apart from 
faith in Ood there Is r^y nothing to be said for ^e notion 
of human equality Men do not seem to be equal in any 
res p ect, If judge by available cvzdcaca But If aD are 
children of one Fothcr then all are equal ban of a status 
m comparison with which the apparent differ en ces of 
quality and capacity are unimportant in the deepest 
and most important of aB — IhciT relationship to Ood— aH 
arc equal ihouid some of God’s childreu have full 
opportunity to develop thdr capacities in frcdy-choseo 
occupations, whSe others are confined to a stunted form 
of oTtctfffirji, enslaved to ^rpes of labour which represent 
no personal choice but the sole opportunity offered? The 
rhn<ttfln cannot ignore a challenge In the name of Justice. 

The moral quality of the accusation brought agalnit 
the economio and social order involves the Church id 
“ interference ” on pain of betraying the trust committed 
to jL 

(3) For the commission given to the Church is tbit 
it carry out the purpose of God, The members of the 
Church do not, or should not, bdong to it for whit they 
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can get m this world or in any other world , they — ^we — 
should belong to it in order to take our share in the great 
work, the f ulfilm ent of God’s purpose m the world and 
beyond it 

‘ If we belong to the Church with such a purpose and 
hope as this, we are obhged to" ask concerning every field 
of human activity what is the purpose of God for it ; If 
we find this purpose it will be the true and proper nature 
of that activity, and the relation of the various activities 
to one another m the divme purpose wiU be the “ Natural 
Order ” of those activities To bnng them mto that Order, 
if they have, m fact, departed from it, must be one part 
of the task of the Church as the Body of Chnst If What 
has true value as a means to an end beyond itself is m 
fact bemg sought as an end m itself, the Church must 
rebuke this dislocation of the structure of life and if possible 
pomt out the way of recovery It is bound to “ mterfere ” 
because it is by vocation the agent of God’s purpose, outside 
the scope of which no human mterest or activity can fall ’ 
Ad pp 10-16 


THE LAW OF NATURE 

‘ Thus, m the economic field, the reason why goods are 
produced is that men may satisfy then needs by consummg 
the goods Production by its own natural law exists for 
consumption If, then, a system come? mto bemg m which 
'■production is regulated more by the profit obtamable for 
the producer than by the needs of the consumer, that 
system is defymg the Natural Law or Natural Order ’ 
Ad p 57. 

‘ Evidently production does exist for the consumer, and 
if the consumer just won’t buy it, agam the process stops, 
and some people are prepared to accept that, and say, 
“ Yes, but as it always is m the consumer’s mterest, what 
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are you troubling about ? Yes, but what I want ia that 
it ahould be plainly and conwdoualy directed to the con- 
sumer s interest no doubt it often is, but, quite equally 
DO doubt, It may not be, and you may have cases where 
there is a dehberate checking of «omc new process that 
would be immcnacly to the public advantage, in order to 
m a m ta i n the price ring for the productive concerns that 
are already in the field. 

But do not let us swing over at once and lay that the 
proper thmg to do is always to bring in the new thing snH 
let the public get the benefit, because part of the public 
is the people engaged in thi^ productive concerns, and 
when you bang the new process in you may throw them 
all out of work and do great damage that way What is 
wanted is, of course, as usual, the whole view the look aD 
round, which rememben that producers themselves are 
in thezr tom coosumen and therefore, while productioo 
is for consumpbon, it is not true that producers exist for 
coiouiners. They are human beings, in themselves u 
much as anybody else, and the whole process most be So 
adjusted that in the very Jiroceas of production they are 
able to the utmost possible actent to redisc their personahty 
and their fcliowihip And so you have al^ayi got a double 
thing to consider at once— it is vejy difficult — both the 
wider fcflowihip m which the producer is related to another 
consumer and the narrower one within the productive 
process where you want to sec the same Id^ human 
relationship* rqirodticed lo far as ever arcumstance* 
permiL Ac. p 153 * 

It is wholesome to go back to this concepfaon of Natural 
Law because it holds together two aspects of truth which 
It IS not easy to hold m combination— the Ideal and the 
practical We tend to follow one or other of two lines 
other we 4 .tart firom a purdy ideal cooceptlon, and then 
we bleat fatuously about love or else we start from the 
world as it is with the hope of remedying an abuse here or 
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there, and then we have no general direction or cntenon 
of progress. The conception of Natural Law wfll help us to 
frame a conception of the right or ideal relation between 
the various activities of men and of the men engaged m 
them For consideration of the status of an activity in the 
hght of its social functions keeps both the ideal and the 
practical full m view * Ad p 59. 

The Archbishop’s frequently expressed view that the 
Church — ^in social, pohtical and econormc concerns — must 
proclaim, and con^e itself to, Chnstian prmcipleS, re- 
quires a statement of what these pnnciples are There are 
four fundamental pnnciples, he says, which ejqpress the 
mind of Christ — Freedom, Membership, Service and 
Sacrifice . 


LIBERTY 

(The Sacredness of Personahty ) 

‘ First and foremost is that prmciple which m pohtics 
is called Liberty, but which is better represented by such 
a phrase as the Sacredness of Personahty. This hes at the 
root of aU our Lord’s teachmg about men, and aU His 
deahng with men It follows from the thought that God 
IS the Father of every soul ; it is required by the fact that 
God is Love, and desires the love of His children The 
personahty of the child of God whose love God Himself 
desires is certamly a sacred thmg We turn to apphcation 
Does our provision of education at present correspond 
with a behef m the sacredness of the personahty of every 
citizen? (Cf the chapter on “Education” m Mens 
Creatnx) Or we turn to mdustry and economics The 
text-bool^ of Pohtical Economy which held the field in 
the nmeteenth century, upheld what is called the “ com- 
modity view of labour ” This is the doctrme that Labour 
should be treated like a commodity, sold as dear as possible 
H—wt 
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and bought as cheap as possible. But Labour li either 
not a commodity at aD, or else it u a unique trod of com- 
modity for it ii not tqiarable from the Labourer If I 
bity a pair of boots, I do not buy the bootmate But if I 
want to obtain a man s Labour I must have the nmn 
I must have both his body and his mind. When I hire (or 
buy for a specafle period) a man t labour I hire him. If 
thm I treat Labour as a commodity I am, so far treatrog 
the Labourer as a thing, not as a Person. Our mdostrial 
system to-day docs not rest on the commodity view of 
Labour a mulotude of factors have come in to modify 
it But we have not yet eupbdtly repudiated it or adopted 
another pnndplo m its place; O pp 203 204 

There are two possiblo roots of liberty the one is 
human selfhood, the other is divine sonfriip In every 
human being there is an rodivlduali^ which is quite unique 
and demands op por tunity to express itself So far as any 
political ccnftitotion, democratic or other rests upon a 
clflhn to individual rights, H is rooted in this principle. 
It is a pnndple to be treated with respect, because it r^ire- 
sents great and explosive forces which may wreck a political 
structure which n^es no allowance for tbem. But it is not 
a prinapk entitled to reverence, for it is merely one form 
of possibly innocent, probably no^ons, and 

certainly devoid of virtoa If this pnndple— freedom rooted 
in the selfhood of the individnal — obtains a complete 
predominance, the result will bo that form of democracy 
which Plato describes in the eighth book of the Republic 
as the worst but one of aH politica} perversions, the worst 
of all being the tyranmeal state to which it gives birth as 
the perversion oflts own political anardiy AOpp.lI IZ 
There is, however another form of liberty It h the 
principle of divine sonship The man who believes him- 
self to be a child of God can never allow that any earthly 
authority has an absolute dalm to his allegiance or loyalty 
HIi first duty is to God, and if It seems to him that this 
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duty requires disobedience to earthly rulers, he will not 
hesitate He must obey God rather than man This duty 
wiU be more evident m the specifically rehgious sphere 
The modem State was until lately tolerant in the matter of 
worship But it was not always so, and it is not so every- 
where to-day Histoncally, the development of hberty, 
even m its purely pohtical form, has been largely due to the 
courageous adherents of persecuted sects, who persevered 
m offermg worship accordmg to their consciences until the 
State desisted from molestmg them because it found that 
it was dealmg with forces greater than its own ’ AG p. 14 
Cf Q p 74 

‘ But though hberty of worship is the first result of the 
prmciple of divme sonship it is not the only one For 
worship cannot be divorced from life without itself langmsh- 
mg Special times for worship and gathenngs for worship 
are almost futile unless titiey are opportumties for con- 
centrated attention upon what gives direction to life and 
poVer to follow that direction But if so, then hberty of 
worship necessarily mvolves for a Chnstian hberty to 
think and speak and act m such matters as those affectmg 
the treatment of the poor, or peace and war A hberty to 
pray that God’s will may be done b*ecomes a mockery 
if it IS accompamed by a prohibition to do it The behever 
m God, therefore, m claimmg hberty to worship God 
accordmg to his conscience is also claimmg hberty to resist 
the State when either his conscience condemns the action 
of the State or the State demands of him some action which 
his conscience condemns ’ AG. p 15 

‘If a man claims- hberty, not to express himself or to 
promote his own mterest, but to serve God, two results 
follow first, he wiH recogmse that aU men are entitled 
to the same respect as regards their personahty as himself ; 
and secondly, he wfil be more eager to resist the oppression 
of others than himself. “ The love of freedom, therefore, 
which spnngs frorh the prmciple of divine sonship will 
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appear chiefly m demaiKis for the emanapation of others 

as in the abolition of slavery — rather thap fn demands for 
the concession of fiiDer fireedom to those who mnWi the 
demands, AG pp 15 16 

Society most be so arranged as to give to every ntjreyi 
the maximum opportunity for maldng deliberate choices 
and the best possiWe training for the use of that o pp o rtun 
ity In other words* one of oar first considsratioas will be 
the widest possible extenston of personal responsibility 
it is the responsible exerdse of deliberate choree which most 
ftilly expresses personality and best deserves the great npmft 
of ffcedom. Freedom ts the goal of poHnes, To establish 
and secure true freedom is the primary object of aD right 
political action. For it ism and throu^ hlf freedom that 
a man makes fully real hii penonabty— the quality of one 
made in the onage of God. Ad, p 44 

I am assured that this scheme (for a World Bank 
controlling the credit of all nations) contemplates an 
absolute fluidity of labour so that people may be trais- 
ferred not only from one part of their own country to 
another but from their own country to another coimtry 
according to the state bf the market and the best opportuni- 
ties of production. Now that means that you arc treating 
human bongs primarily as mstnuneats of production 
that IS simply immoral It means that you would be ready 
to lacnficc richncti of human personality all the feUow- 
ships, all the traditions that grow up m the localities to 
which people belong all these loyalties that do so much 
to crmch. life and give it its strength and lU colour wouldlio 
subordinated to the sheer demand of maximum economic 
output and mHTtmum ease of distribution. Now efficiency 
of output is of very great Importance, effective distribution 
is of very great importancei, but they arc important for 
the sake of something beyond thcmsclyes. They are import 

ant for the sake of human We, with all its qualltic*, and 
whatever rcstnctions may be put upon economic devdop- 
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raent by the elementary requirements of human life, have 
got to be accepted ’ Ac pp 155, 156 


FELLOWSHIP 

‘ This first pnnciplc is balanced by the second, v/hich is 
the Rcahty of Membership If all arc children of one 
Father, all arc members of one family TTicreforc, no 
individual is entitled to use his hberty for lus oivn advantage 
only, but should exercise it in the spirit of membcrslup or 
fellowship We may apply this also to Industry It is 
sometimes urged that industry should be co-operation for 
pubhc service, as if this were a remote and almost unattain- 
able ideal But industry never is anything else . the 
whole process goes on simply and solely because the pubhc 
wants goods , it exists for public service And it is co- 
operative in its very nature All the groups of people who 
take charge of the processes . arc co-operating, whether 
they know it or not And at every stage there is co-operation 
of the three factors — Capital, Management, and Labour 
On the day that the co-operation stops, the industry stops 
Industry is co-operation for pubhc service If, then, the 
people who are m it work it as if it were competition for 
pnvate profit, of course it goes wrong But our thought 
must be concrete, not abstract Competition and Co- 
operation are lo^cal opposites, but they are not 
mcompatibles They may be inextncably intertwined. 
But It makes all the difference which is uppermost — ^which 
exercises a check upon the other If you have the co- 
operative spmt uppermost you have good sportsmen, who 
would rather be beaten in a good game than wm m a bad 
one , but if the competitive spirit is uppermost you have 
men who play only to von, and will do any dirty tnck that 
the referee will let them So m mdustry our need is a full / 
and frank recogmtion that industry is in its own nature 
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fundamentally co-operative, so that all competition wftMn 
It i* kept m check by the co-operative spirit and purpose, 
O pp 204 205 

In our Lord s teaching onr rdatlonshlp to God is always 
sot forth as a famfly rclatioD&hip wo arc chfldren before 
OUT Father But ofto we tend to think only of the relation 
of child and father while ignoring the relation of child and 
child in the one family wo bchavo as if each one were an 
only child. This is a form of practical polytheism, for It 
really mvolvcs that each has his own God, B p 37 

The Christian conception of men as member* in the 
family of God forbids the notion that Freedom may be 
used for self interest. It is justified only When it expresses 
itsdf throu^ fellowship and a free soaety roust be so 
organised ai to make this effectual in other words It 
most be rich In lecUonal groupings or fcBowahips within 
the harmony of the whole. Ad. p 48 

We begin, bf course, with the whole conception of what, 
on a Christian view human Ufe is for Man Is created for 
fcDowship in the family of God fcilowitup first with God, 
and through that with all God e other children- And that 
IS the primary test that most be applied to every system 
that B constructed and every change m the system that is 
proposed. I>oc* it help us nearer towards fulness and 
richness of personal feUowship ? And fellowship, of course, 
is not merely the same thing as aD getting together and 
agreeing with one another it is compatible with a great 
deal of disagreement, and whh a great deal of variety of 
experience. If you merely get together like-minded people 
or people with the same predominant interests in life, 
you con t get a fellowship yem get a herd, which is a very 
inferior thing, pcrfectfy familiar in the animal creatfera. 
If* great fun belonging to a herd — at any rale when it i 
hunting or doing something of that sort but there i 
nothing morally cm^llcnt about iL The herd instinct Is 
no better in Itsdf— or if you like, the gregarious instinct 
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IS no better m its6lf— than the self-regarding instinct , it is 
capable of good and it is capable of bad , and great masses 
of human bemgs have banded* themselves together to do 
the most odious of thmgs before now , and &e mere fact 
that a great number of people are umted m the pursmt 
of an object is no sort of reason for supposmg that it is a 
good object or that there is any ment m their umon’ 
Ae pp 141, 142 


SERVICE 

‘ The third prmciple which follows from these two is the 
Duty of Service If I am to use my freedom m the spirit 
of membership m the commumty, it follows that I mlfil 
my own destmy when I make my hfe an act of service 
Here it wfll suffice for ffiustration to refer agam to the pubhc 
provision for Education, and the motive which pubhc 
opmion commonly supposes to be the dnvmg force of 
Education and the basis of all desire for it It cannot be 
demed that the notion of self-advancement — ^whether to 
spheres Of service or not — plays a larger part here than 
Christian prmciple would allow In particular, the rismg 
generation is very madequately tramed to think of the 
trade or profession where% daily bread is to be earned as 
the chief sphere of service , yet if everyone exercised his 
trade or profession in that spirit half our problems would 
be solved ’ O p 205 

‘ A man cannot regulate his service of his family and of 
his country by the Christian scale of values m its punty, 
ffist because he does not effectively accept it for himself, 
and secondly because his family and his country do not 
accept It Nothmg is so offensive as a man who apphes 
a higher standard to other people than to himself If a man 
says to his children “ I might have given you an expensive 
education, but decided that it would be better for you to 
go to the freely provided State school because my Chnstian 
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‘ That IS one obvious illustration of the difficulty pre- 
sented by the claim that Chnstian standards should regulate 
our conduct Of course they should, but they must ffist 
regulate our souls , and even then they are to be followed 
m that way — and m that way alone — ^which will, m fact, 
secure a result truly expressive of them 
‘ We see then why a man cannot without more ado take 
as his guide for the treatment of his fellows the Chnstian 
standard that service to the pomt of self-sacnfice is our 
truest welfare Let him hve by that as far as he can , and 
let him mvite others to jom him m that enterpnse , but 
let him not force that standard on his fellows, and least of 
' all on those dependent on him. They will always have the 
opportumty to act on it if they are so mmded ’ Ad pp 
52 , 53 . 


THE POWER OF SACRIFICE 

‘ This leads us on to the fourth pnnciple, which is the 
most distinctive of the Chnstian scheme — the Power of 
Sacrifice What is the dnvmg power of progress ? The 
natural man thinks it can be accomphshed by force But 
force alone achieves nothmg positive, because it does not 
convert heart or will Force has its place It is nght to 
use force m order to prevent other force domg positive 
harm Such is the use of force represented by the pohce 
But this function of force is purely negative It prevents 
harm from being done, and so leaves the wny open for real 
progress This comes not by force but by sacrifice . 

I should be ready to affirm that so far as real progress has 
been won by means of strikes, it has never been really 
due to the mconvemence caused to employers or to the 
pubhc, but to the sympathy called out by the endurance of 
the strikers, and (still more) to a realisation of the justice 
of then cause to which their endurance may call attention 
We may apply this pnnaple, and the last, to mtemational 
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qootiODS. How far do w» think of our national grcatnos 
as coimrting m the power to dictate to other countnca, 
and how far as consisting m service rendered to mankiiicl 
even at loss to cmrselvca ? Op 206 


DBMOCaACY 

There has been a great deal of ftutJan talked about 
democracy rojc populi vox Dei what nonsense I The 
defence of govemmcDt a majority is not that the majority 

is always right on the contrary the only thing you know 
for certain about a majonty with regard to any new lashc 
is that rt s rare to be a hale wrong. Only you have no 
earthly means of finding out which of the ndnontics, if 
any is ci^t and it is very unlikely that the majority will 
bo as wrong as some of ihe mmorities ore lik^ to be. 
Therefora, it is a great deal safer to let the majority rule 
than the minority Thats a dull pedestrian argument, 
isn t it ? But, of course, the real defence of democracy 
is not that at aO— it is not m that region. It Is that by caHmg 
upon people to exeraso responsible judgment on the matters 
before the country at any time, you develop Ihar personal 
quahbes. You make them feel that they belong to one 
anothtr in this corporate soacty and go you tend to 
deepen and intensify personal feUowship You arc leading 
pedplo forward from the rdationshJp of the herd to that 
of real fdlowship by the mere process of calling upon them 
to take their share m the government of the groups of 
which they are members. That is the real value of the tbng. 
Its educattonal effect upon the dllzens, and through that, 
of course, you get a more alert, a more thsdpUncd iutdlig 
cnee m the dtiani— less liable to be swayed by mass 
hysteria and the likc—lcss likely to bo victims of pitv 
paganda, one of the subtle perfls of democracy at all times— 
and through that once more you will get, in the long run, 
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a wider and a better government because it is government 
by wiser and better citizens But it must always be through 
that hne of argument, it seems to me — at least on Chnstian 
grounds — ^that we defend democracy It is because it gives 
the highest value, higher than any other pohtical scheme, 
to the personahty and the personal relationships of all the 
citizens m the community ’ AE pp 142, 143 
‘ It has been histoncahy the sense of the digmty of every 
mdmdual which has mainly contnbuted to the impulse 
towards democracy, pohtical and social Democracy so 
regarded is a definitely Chnstian product ... You do 
not find it anywhere in the world except where Chnstiamty 
has exerted its influence But not only is it a Christian 
product as a matter of fact, but it is a necessary result of 
Chnstiamty in the long run as a matter of prmciple, because 
it is Chnstiamty that discovered the real meaning of 
-personahty ; or, to speak more correctly, it was in and 
through Chnstiamty that the real meamng of personahty 
was revealed There is no word for personahty m Greek or 
Latm . . It was through the revelation of what the life 
of the Spint is m the activity of God towards men, m the 
relationship of men to God, and, under that, of men to 
one another, that the conception of personahty grew up.’ 
Q pp 76-78 

. ‘ The Equahty that is precious is not equahty of powers or 
gifts, which does not exist, nor an equahty of influence or 
authonty , it is an equahty of inherent worth and of the 
nght of every individual to be himself ... It is perfectly 
compatible with Equahty nghtly understood that some 
should command and some should obey, and all that we 
need to purge such a view of all that may make it embitter- 
mg is to recogmse that to obey is quite as noble as to 
command The one true form of Equahty pohtically is 
equahty of opportumty ’ Q. pp 81, 82 
‘ There is, m fact, oiily one safe course for democracy, 
and that is that it should recogmse its source m Chnstiamty 
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and allow Oiristian Twmdpk* ai all poJnti to govern it 
Hus win, of course, involve a great tenderness towards 
anything that can fairly bo represented as a point of con- 
ideaco for it is the recognition that the real meaning 
of society IS to bo fouiwi in the true spiritual freedom of the 
citizens. If we keep steadily in mmd the feet that dtizeni 
are children of God, who owe an aUc^ance certainly to 
their conntiy but who can never make that allegiance 
other absolute or primary because there is a higher 
authority namely God Himself to Whom, in the last 
resort, and to alone, their complete submission u 

due, then democracy will find the proper check which 
win. save It from ever becoming such a mere tyranny of 
nudontiei as it was m the wont days of the French Revolu- 
tion. Democracy in fact, most be i^rded as merely the 
outward form, wrthm which the spmt of the Cbrartian 
religion may most effectivdy woric in the hearts of men. 
Q pp, 85 86 

Rights and duties, broadly speaking, arc correlative 
terms it is your doty to resp^ my rights, it is my duty 
to respect your nghts. It ought, therefore, be suppos^ that 
for all to be concerned with thor rights and for all to be 
concerned with their duties would have much the same 
result But in fact we sddom agree on the question what 
our nghte actuaDy are, and the mental habit of insisting 
on them always Ic^ to an exaggeration of them. When we 
are really concerned with duties, a wholly difTercnt atmos- 
phere is created, and democracy will bec^c a means, not 
of bitter competition and rivalry of sections, but of wider 
fellowship and a truer brotherhood than can be achie\’cd 
by any other means. Q pp 98, 99 

Perhaps there is noflung so ImportaDt for our modem 
democracy as to learn this transference of cmphaiii from 
rights to dotjes. As. p. 65 

Every degraded wretch of whom soacty despairs is a 
boul that God created as an object of His low* and died 
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(or eternally dies) to win to loving fellowslup with Himself 
A social doctnne or system which aims at being m accord- 
ance with facts will deal with every human bemg as of 
umqu'e and irreplaceable value, because he is a child of 
God And this involves two consequences First, there must 
be the best possible chance for the development of all 
gifts and faculties , or, m other words, every child is 
entitled to the best procurable education Secondly, there 
must be the widest possible area of effective choice, for it 
is m actual choice that personahty manifests its most 
distinctive features ’ Ab. p 9 

‘ Here is the real root of Democracy We must find some 
way of recogmsmg that each mdividual citizen is no tool 
to be made use of for the attainment of some prosperity 
m which he will not share, still less mere cannon fodder, 
but IS a hvmg personahty, with mind and heart and will, 
who can only be himself so far as he freely thinks and feels 
and plans The root of Democracy is respect for mdividual 
personahty 

‘ At this point Democracy closely touches Chnstiamty, 
which teaches the infimte worth of every individual 
Democracy is just one, almost certainly the fullest and best, 
way of showing respect for the mdividual m the pohtical 
constitution , majority rule is the one' device for giving 
constitutional weight to the judgment of the ordinary man 
Its justification is not that the majority is sure to>be nght, 
for it IS much more likely to be partly wrong , not that 
it IS efficient, for up to date ffiat has not been conspicuously 
true , but that it does honour to the ordinary citizen and 
helps to develop his personahty In short, its justification is 
to be its educational efficiency ^ Ab pp 73, 74 

‘ By three tests it can be known whether Democracy is 
true to Its own root principle by the depth of its concern 
for justice to individuals , by the careful regard which it 
pays to the rights of minorities , by the scrupulous respect 
which it offers to whatever can present, itself m the name 
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of individufll coMCience. Of these the last is the most vital 
of bH Society may have to protect itself against fanatical 
faddists but rc^wet to the consaenbems objector is, 
broadly ipeakmg, a haH-ma^ of tme democracy Ab 
P 77 

But the Church will also perpetaaDy msat that person- 
ality m man is denrative, not onginal, and only deserves 
the recognition claimed for it #o far as it rccogniset itsdf 
as dependent on the PerionalHy of God. Consequently its 
ea»tase must correspond with ^ Imown character of God. 
The revelation through which we know God as fiiDy 
personal, also seta Him before ns as n^teous, self sacnfic 
ing love. Now what hu mamty democratic move 
meats in the past has been that they have rested on the 
asaertion of rights rather than duties, and even when the 
rights asserted are true and ^ust, the assertion of them 
creates aa ungodly because ttnlovdy frame of mind. The 
whole notion of nghts belongs to the world of claims and 
counter-dafans, the worid below the level of fcBowship 
But the notion of duties at once lifts us to that level, and 
Increasmgly so as the divmo spirit of love becomes the 
mainspring of our performance of duty 

Democracy is akin to Christianity but Christianity 
13 a great deal more than Democracy It lifts it to its true 
origin, which is faith not primarify in Man but primarily 
in God, and in Man because be was made to be a child of 
God, and member of God s family Nothing m Democracy 
itsclfrequlrcs to be changed m the process of its spintualisa- 
tion, but very much fa most democrats mtist be changed. 
And only in the degree fa which that change takes place, 
only fa the degree fa which democrats put duty before 
rights and recognise that the rights of human personality 
are derived from Its dependence on and relation to the 
divine Peraonahty can Democracy become the Ideal form 
of society or be secured agamst the danger of degenerating 
into the worst Ab. p 80 
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“ The appointed task of modern civilisation is to devise 
some method of orgamsing the community in such a way 
as to dispense with the institution of slavery This task has 
not yet been accomphshed except nominally , and its 
nommal accomphshment amounts to no more m fact than 
the recogmtion that its accomphsheent is desirable. The 
achievement of that consummation would seem to be itself" 
the estabhshment of the kingdom of heaven or, at any rate, ' 
‘of its economic machinery, for it will be the estabhshment 
of a society whose charter is that all its citizens share alike 
its blessmgs , and beyond umversahty it is clearly impossible 
to go. The task of modem civihsation is then the last and 
hardest task that confronts man as a pohtical being 
Whether or not it is possible for a smgle nation to reahse 
this ideal for itself I do not propose to discuss , it may be 
that war, either actual or possible, is a fatal obstacle, and 
that the problem of orgamsmg the state is dependent on - 
that of orgamsmg the world ’ AH-p 1. 

* For the science of pohtics, at any rate, the essence of 
slavery is this, that men are regarded as a means of produc- 
tion, and not as ends m themselves , that then econonuc 
value as productive agents is considered, and that then 
welfare as spiritual beings is not ’ AH p 2 

‘ The social problem is perenmal And the social problem 
does not consist of slums, or of excessive numbers of pubhc 
houses , these are symptoms and aggravations of the 
problem, but the proWem itself hes deeper Perhaps at 
the present moment it may be summed up thus education 
IS no longer the pnvilege of a smgle class , the poorer 
classes have obtained an education , they have begun to 
think , and the constitution — social and mdustnal as well 
as pohtical — ^is slowly and with much effort adapting itself 
to this new and most perplexmg fact The social problem 
IS, therefore, the conflict of the ideas held by the vanous 
classes about each other and about society, and of the 
means by which they attempt to reahse those ideas Now, 
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OUT constitatioii and tlic conservative instincts of human 
nstoro retain power for the most part in the hands of the 
wealthier daises and, if tlwy are enlightened, the transJ 
hon, whkh the progress of the poorer clatsa 1^ rendered 
inevitable, will be effected smoothly and trithout disaster 
Bat what has happened? The mling indolent, 

ignorant and secure, soddeniy awoia at about the time of 
/the first Jnbfle© to find that working men had banded 
themseivef together to conspire against thor masters, and 
tyraniucally prevented honcat aouls from griming a misOTble 
pittance by contmmng to work when a strike had been 
ordered. That was how many respectable atoens regarded 
Trade Unions at the time of the early strike* — most of all, 
perhaps, at the time of the London Dock Strike — and that 
was how they regarded the inevitable policy of picketing, 
which it seems u to be legalised at last Ofcoune the Unions 
have abused their power of course there have beta 
deplorable excesses. Butsuidy thhtisthefaultoftbeRiUsg 
classes who could not read the signs of the times, who never 
gave the industrial revolution a thought until it began to 
assert itself with vigour and to “ ruffle the ocean of their 
self-contror But still it is not too late stiD It is possible 
for us to learn to understand how the working class regard 
us, and what kind of society they wish to substitute for the 
cjdstmg ona When we understand It, perhaps it will 
attract us too and then we can help them to realise it, 
or perhaps wo shall think it can be improved, and then we 
can make intdiigent efforts to modify their schemes. But 
we can do nothing while we are ignorant of the new ideas 
and the new methods, ignorant even of those great industrial 
organisations of wB^ Professor Ashl^ not unreasonaUy 
speaks as among the greatest <»ntributions of this country 
to the progress of dvflisatlcm And while we do nothing 
we shali incur the enmity of those whose progress is 
checked by our Inactivity and so the social body will 
be divided against itsclfi 
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‘And worse than this inasmuch as knowledge and 
culture are, to some, a monopoly of the wealthier classes, 
these, the highest fruits of civihsation, wiU also be regarded 
by the party of progress as hostile to their aims ; the nsmg 
power in the state will reject those virtues whose production 
IS the state’s chief function , and the blame will he at our 
doors ’ AH pp 15-17 


SEX 

‘ To use that function of our nature as an opportumty 
of passmg amusement always involves treatmg another 
person as a pla 3 rthing or a toy That is destructive of the 
freedom we are fightmg to maintain, for the heart of that 
freedom is the digmty of personahty But here ... the 
rehgious background makes all the difference m the world 
There is nothmg nasty about sex as God has made it , there 
IS no reason why it should not be spoken of m a natural 
and matter-of-fact way , but it must be treated with 
respect and even with reverence, because it is the means 
by which men and women are enabled to act on behalf 
of God m the creation of His children, which is why 
parents are said to procreate The reason for not jpkmg 
about sex is exactly the same as for not jokmg about the 
Holy Commumon It is not that the subject is nasty, but 
that It IS sacred, and to joke about it is profamty Moreover, 

1 it IS the pomt at which the spiritual and the physical come 
into closest mterplay, and this no doubt is why morahsts 
normally take it as the example of the moral struggle 
Sexual sin is not the only sm nor the worst kmd of sm ; the 
supreme sin and the fountam-head of all the others is pnde, 
not lust But if we let this function be used for our pleasure 
and amusement we are spoiling one of the most splendid 
thmgs m the world ■’ Ac p 75. 

‘ This IS an age of revolt. Popular sympathy is with the 
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rebel, not with the upholder of law The argument for 
allowing persons separated from their wives to many 
other* IS chiefly that they v®y much desne to do so And 
our generation tends to thmlc that if anyone wants very 
much to do a thing, ho ought to be allowed. The upholder 
of law against passion a regarded as stuffy conventJoDal, 
tyrannicah This is wholesome as a reaction from a conven 
bonalism that ignores human values but it is dlsastron* 
as a basis for public policy When once the question is 
asked, it is cle^ that the fostering of happy marriages is 
tocaaHy far more important than the remedying of unhappy 
one*. That doc* not mean that the latter can be ignored 
but, while it eJairns considcratjon, it comes second and not 
first Ab p 117 

Probably no cvfl infesting our national life is more 
disastrous than venereal disease, and the problem of bow 
to tackle it is cupremely difficult It u safe to say that 
nearly all ckxical references to the subject are fatuously 
abstract and unreal In 1943 the Archbbhop ddivered an 
address on the Church s approach to this problem to a 
conference convened by the Central Council for Health 
Education. It is raastcriy and should be read by everyone. 
Some extracts follow 

Where spiritual, moral, soda), and medical aspects are 
all discoverable m one fact or tendency they should receive 
attention in order or to put it concrete^ inasmuch 
as the problem before us is both moral and phyncaJ, the 
moral clement In it is the more important and should have 
the firit attention, Ae. p 66. 

The first queation we have to ask about any proposed 
action in this field a, What suggestion is it offering 7 — 
not— “ What result does it aim at ? or ** What induce- 
ments or penalties doe* ft provide? but,” What suggestion 
wfll it'mflkc? ” 

It is a frindamcntal pnndple of far reaching importance 
that Governments affect the conduct of their sutrfects for 
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more by the prmciples imphcit in their acts than by the 
requirements of legislation or of the seventy of the penalties 
attached to neglect of those requirements Thus the earher 
attempts to put do\vn crimes of violence and vanous 
lands of theft by means of savage pumshment were a total 
failure The caUousness m inflictmg pam, or the readiness 
to take hfe displayed by the Government, encouraged these 
bad quahties m its subjects more than the penalties restramed 
them To bnng this home to the legislators of his generation 
was one of the great achievements of Jeremy Bentham. 

‘ In dealmg with venereal disease our rulers systematically 
ignore this prmciple Thus m the Army, with a view to 
checkmg venereal disease, instruction is given to recrmts 
m the use of prophylactics The imphcation and suggestion 
IS that the authonhes expect a considerable number to 
practise fornication There is no doubt at aU in my own 
mmd— though proof is evidently impossible — that this 
method, by its mevitable suggestion, causes an mcrease of 
pronuscuous intercourse, and, therefore, also an increase 
of the disease which it is designed to prevent. And the root 
trouble is the treatment of what is primarily a moral 
problem as if it were pnmanly a medical problem.’ Ae. 
pp 67, 68 


EDUCATION 

WiUiam Temple inhented from his father a passionate 
interest m education and, m particular, m that kmd of 
educational reform which consists in securmg more and 
better education for those who m these respects have been 
neglected m the past 

‘ Every child should have the opportumty of an education 
tiU years of maturity, so planned as to allow for his pecuhar 
aptitudes and make possible their full development This 
education should throughout be mspired by faith m God 
and find its focus m worship ’ Ad p 73 
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We are not tralniDg childrai according to their own 
true nature or in rdahon to their true cnvuomncnt unlos 
wo are training them to trust in God In thdr own nature 
th^ are Ooda cfallditn, destined for eternal feDowihrp 
with Hun, and their cn^^nment exists at three ]e\’dj — 
the sub-human, studied in the Natural Sdcnce* the human, 
studied in the Humanlbes and the super human, studied 
m Divinity The school must provide for all thr» Ad 
p 69 

The development of individual gifts under a predomin- 
ant motive of ^-seekmg is an ii^ury both to the indhidual 
and to the soacty Plato saw this parfectly dearly It was 
only those who had been moulded by hli moral training 
would in hii Weal Rqmblic be aflowtd to receive 
higher inteikctual equipment In other words, if a man li 
going to be a knave, it Is dcdxable both for society aod 
for himself that be shouid also be a fool To quicken the' 
win of those who will afterwards use them to prey upon 
t yir ncighboun is an evident injury to society but it b 
a rtill greeter iit}ury to them. Ad p. 67 

Tbe groT^ for raising the school age is often 
obscured ly other considfiratloDS which ere important in 
their place, but are cssentiaDy secondary Ibis main ground 
is the nccesrity of providing a social life or communis in 
which the individual may fed that ho has a real share and 
for winch he may fed some genuine responiihJhty If a 
child Is thrown out into the world at fourteen or even 
fifteen with nothing to wlrfch he may belong between him 
and the nadonal community or o-cn his dty or county that 
is too large a body for him to rcaliie in it anything like 
living membership He needs a society of people about his 
own age, in the activities of whidi he may take o share 
c<^ to that of any other member so that it may reason- 
ably claim bis loyalty and he may have the sense of being 
wanted in it Nothing else wfli draw out from him the 
latent possibflities of his nature Of course it Is true 
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that if the school leaving age is to be raised, we need a far 
more vaned type of education, and for a great many, 
probably the large majonty, this ought to consist much 
more m various forms of manual activity than in the 
extraction of mformation from punted books , there might 
be a system of apprenticeship to vanous mdustnes, mcludmg 
agnculture, under the supervision of the Local Education 
Authority and its officers But there is no chance of our 
developing this vaned curnculum, or trainmg teachers to 
handle it, until the thmg begins_to be done We must start 
with inadequate eqmpment and then make it more adequate 
as we go on When once it is granted that the main need 
of a young citizen is a hving fellowship of other young 
citizens within which the greater part of his tune shall be 
spent, cnticisms of the available forms of curnculum become 
urelevant to the main issue If we are gomg to show a real 
respect to each mdividual as a child of God, we must see 
that from infancy to full matunty every child is set m such 
a social context as will best develop aU the powers which 
God has given him To provide such an opportumty, not 
for a favoured few but for all children, is an urgent national 
duty To fail here on the ground of the large expenditure 
reqmred would be a national sm ’ Ad pp 65, 66 


TOLERATION 

Wilham Temple had a umque conviction of the essential 
importance of toleration, and he practised it unfalter- 
ingly I remember him saymg that it would be useless for 
men to pool their thoughts unless they differed , and he 
wrote an Introduction to a pamphlet by Mr Stephen 
Hobhouse because he disagreed with what he said m it 
‘ The whole forward movement of our social life turns 
on the development among the great mass of the people 
of that kind of education which makes men eager both to 
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think for tlicmsclycs ainJ to appreaate the troth in any 
opinion from which they dissent Ab p 76 

Can we find a phrase to cum up what is required of us 
in the arcumstaDcca of our time ? May we not say that our 
obligation b to lay aside all other partisanship and become 
par tisans of good-win ? Of counw we shafl stiH have our 
own convictions about what u true and our own judgments 
about what is caqiedient and these differences wdU ieod 
ui to aisociato wTth different groups or parties in Church 
or State. But we shall choose our party never for the 
retaining or gaming or advantage for ourselves, but solely 
according to oox understanding of the general good m aU 
controversy our aim wiD be to appreciate and incorporate 
in OUT own theory or action all t^t we can find good or 
•wise in the views of our opponents. Wc shaD stnve for the 
troth as wc have seen rt, but shall never suppose that there 
is so truth but what we have teen, and we si^ beheve that 
fellowship and goodwill are worth more than any triumph 
of our own opinions, because only in judr fellowship can 
bo found the fufler truth than that which the various 
disputants possess. The only thmg not immoral which we 
ih£^ refijse to tolerate is iptolcrancc, and even with that 
we shall try to sympathise, while wc condemn iL 

The goodwill of which we should be part nans, amid 
all the conflict of self-assotivo and sdf-sceking parties, o 
no placid amiabihty it b the love which truly counts the 
sorrows of others as our own- If we loved our ndghbours 
as ourselvea, we should think it as dreadful that our neigh- 
bour’s children should be brought up m slums as that oun 
should be. The misery of many of our coal fields, the 
continued dgjrosioQ duo to bad trade, the inequalities 
of educational opportunity and the whole treatment by our 
country of a great part of its adolescent population would 
torment our consciences- Au. An Addr^ to the Laity 
One great gain that the sacntific use of the comparative 
method in -religion has brought us is the duty of genuuw 
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reverence for other men’s behefs To reverence them is not 
at all the same thmg as to accept them as necessarily true, 
but whatever thoughts any human soul is seekmg to hve 
by, deserve the reverence of every other human soul , and 
the comparative method of rehgion is the mtellectual 
expression of that behef.” P p 22 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE BIBLE 

STANLIY COOK 

A IfTtrodocdon to tht B/Me and Apocrypha In tb« 

nfht of modern resBurh. h d«»crtb«s bm ws {oc the 
Enfibh Bible, uid the prior tckfts from dw tarflest Icnown 
orifina] aoarcea. It briefly nirveys the contents of the 
Blbie, and deals ovore fully with the leadln{ idets that 
make the book a whoU. 

A dapter on Jemsalem and Mount Zion indicates how 
the andent and myneriota dty came to hold Its plai^ In 
Jodalsm and Chrtalanlty 

Some fundamental biblical proMena are outUned, and 
there are two chapters oo understandlni: and teaching 
the Bible. 

There b a ehi p te r on ocher Bible* end leered lore, 
and an Epflotve on the beerfni of the Bible on the present 
situatkm 

ChronoIogiaJ end bIbliofreplWcal notes and an Index 
are provided 


★ ★ ★ 

'For cenca/Ttnted Infortnttfon about the Bible, It wotdd 
be Impossible to torptst Prof Cook s new Petion book. 

-'Theokity 

Behind the book He e wealth of teaming, a rtchnes cf 
aplrltual understandlni and a knowfedi* of the world 
The book reads well end Is more entertalnJn| than many 
a wcxlc cf Octlon. — Wmem Atoff 

the voluTTM about the Bible whkh ooe coaid put 
IntothehambofthecrdlnaiyhynmiwIthcofriWence. — 
airtft/flB WbrW 



THE REBIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY 

STANLEY COOK 
A tl6 

THIS BOOK, on the world-crisis in the history of religious 
and other thought, is written in the conviction that 
Christianity alone can Inaugurate a new and better order, 
but that it must be re-stated if it is to have any cultural 
influence This conviction involves a reconsideration 
of the place of the Bible in universal history and religion, 
and of the light thrown by the comparative and historical 
study of religions upon the development of ideas of what 
is most real and true 

It involves also the current reconsideration of nature 
and man and of the processes that operate in both, rang- 
ing from those In physics and biology to those more 
essential processes of the mind that enable man to 
understand something of his universe and to face the 
future Critical, but with a firm hold upon the values 
of religion, It stresses the realism of an effective religion, 
and believes that the best “theory” of the cosmic pro- 
cesses in general is that which best understands its rivals 
and opponents 

The book takes a fresh and Independent line which will 
probably please neither those who are satisfied with their 
own religion or with the present religious situation, nor 
those who practically assign an absolute priority to 
scientific, economic and social problems, and regard man 
as the sole master of his evolution 

“For all who look and work for religious renascence to-day 
this is a book to study and possess ” — Theology 

“It IS difficult to decide what is most deserving of praise 
in this book — the originality of its viewpoint, the depth of Its 
scholarship, or the fearlessness with which it faces the great 
problems of life , definitely a book deserving study, and 
also the grateful thanks of every lover of Christianity ” — 
Religions 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND & WALES 

W e. /ACKSON 


Thlj book wfl] Intomt m r yon* who wim* to hiv*, wtthout 
•tzbortta c*chn}and«t, a pjain f tif n w fit of wtttt loeU 
fovtmmwK b a/I tboot. K provides, b]r ta lotMr of urw 
tmnlV vtHvd ncptrlAncv, & rimpilfled but utthentlc 
•DfpWatkxi of wh« tba bc»! foY*rnm*Dt lyitem U, ta pbeo 
In the nttloiul scheme, end whn tha vuiom tjrpes of loctl 
coundl do end the nuTMmos end Importent puMc servlets 
the^ perform. The dtlzen who wtshes to kMp Inforawd on 
pui^ efEtln. or the student who b looUnf for some^nt 
eisler than the duller text books, wtU find this book of valoe. 
Even the member or offldef of e (ocel authority wUI find It 
useful Kt e cotnpcndlOQS refrether couree end e companion 
for brief and easy reference. There b a short historical 
sketch thowinr hem modem edmJnJstretlon has devtieped 
out of the ancient forma, certain features of which still svr^ 
vIve end lend cohor to tool aAslrx There b e masterty 
rdsomd of the wide rvtfe of services carried on by hcti 
urthorltiet, with sumnaErlcs In tabular form ibowtoi the 
main fgncclcna of each dm of aothorlty Tha spedai poeHlon 
of London b deaK with 

The admln html oft cf Jostlee In boroufhs and eoonties h 
shortly described An account b x^ran cf the procedure tt 
local ueodona, wHh the ({uaSftations and dbqoaJrfiotlom 
for vectnx and for beinf elected TTte reeder b (Iven to 
fnsfeht Into lead xovemment from wItMn the orfinbation 
^ departments w coa unltte ea, the {tneral method of 
carrylrix on butinest, ta comparUon with parltamemary end 
notWl commer^al practice, and the proMure at coundl 
and committee mtetinfs. The effect of pofltlcs In leal 
fovenunent U alluded ta 

There b a d u pt e r about racnidpal offidab and the work 
tb^ the prospects cf loo) fe wnment es a career and 
the saJarics and condidenf of servfce. The relative poiltioes 
of the elected member end the offidai are d beomd The 
author pays spedal tribute to the voluntary work done by 
tha elected membtf Aoother chapter b devoted to local 
fovemment finance, the ratlnj syttem fovemmeM frama, 
loans and tradlnf services, showlnj where the local 
tuthortty ««s ta money and the procedure In spendlnj It. 

The lefv responsibilities of local authorities towards each 
'' othtc towards the IndMdua) dtizen and to the centra) 
•ovemmastt are briefly sarveyed and the future trends and 
^ p^ble effea of the treat reforms now pendinf are 
outlined. 


A SAcM Me (AlO) 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND THE LAW 


A E lONES 
(Pelican Book A 153) 


"This Is a thoughtful and Interesting book It throws 
much new light on one of the biggest problems of the 
day ’’—John Bull 

"The book Is well worth anybody's shilling for the 
hundred pages alone, which tell us what the young 
delinquent is, where he comes from, v/ho deals with him 
and what methods of dealing with him are available " — 
Friend 

"Unwearyingly bright in Its style, but underlying Its 
facetious phrases is real understanding Interest In the 
tragedy implicit in every osc of serious delinquency." — 
New Statesman 

"He Is Informative and he has a point of view First 
he discusses the factors, sociological and psychological, 
which play a part in determining delinquency After 
dealing with the causes of delinquency, he proceeds to 
give an account of the background of the legislation of 
1908 and 1933, taking the line that it should be regarded 
as a reaction against the Inhumanities of past generations, 
then ho goes on to describe the Juvenile Court and Its 
ambiguous functions, providing a refuge for those sinned 
against, and determining treatment for the sinner, finally 
he considers the treatments at the disposal of the 
Court ” — Listener 

"Mr -^Jones* personal views are stated with studied 
moderation His book Is thoughtful and provocative 
and is a really useful contribution to the discussion of an 
important and difficult subject " — New English Weekly 



Pelican Books 


PERSONS AND PERIODS (A 146) 
G D H Col9 

Emvi on poopt* and todil phanomcna 
of th* 16th and J9th caimuitt 


ANIMAL CAMOUFLAGE (A 147) 
£. AL Sitptitmea 

How ch« antcnl world protacts Itself 
from Its aoamlM and artns for "rnrfr. 


REAOING FOR PROFIT (A 151) 
A ta rt f on w y Aefx^ 

The bate way to to* our books 
and the aihhadon of Rtarary mta. 


EOUCATtON IN ENGLAND (A 151) 
IV Kenottb Rkiunod 

Its story from the raonutary schools to tha 
contofldstfon of the nxtfonaJ tyttam In 1944. 


BRITISH MUSIC OF OUR TIME (A 156) 
Edited by A L tccficTvd) 
Compeavrs cf tha prasant fanartdoo tbalr 
w^ and lo pltca to mosl^ davafo^mant. 


LAND OF THE SOVIETS (A 159) 
JouMS Gr^ory 

A titatcb of tha taotraphy and economics 
of ^ Sovlat Uoloii and Its peoplo. 


the PERSONALITY OF MAN (A I6S) 
C. N AL TrrrtJ/ 

Wbatnukat pentonaJIty and the prtopaets 
and ^^pOriUtfas of aarvtval tfcar dtsth. 



Penguin Specials 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER 

by 

ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM TEMPLE 
S 104 

A popular statement of the mam trend of Christian social 
teaching After a justification of the Church’s claim to 
make itself heard in matters of politics and economics, 
follows a discussion of Christian social principles, and 
their order of priority An appendix conains a six- 
point practical programme, of which Dr Temple says 
“(it IS not) the political programme which Christians 
ought to support. ' There neither is nor can be any such 
programme I do offer It as o Christian social programme. 
In the sense of being one which seeks to embody Christian 
principles ” 


WHAT THE CHURCH TEACHES 

by the 

BISHOP OF BRADFORD ’ 

S ITS 

An explanation of the Christian religion In ordinary 
language Divided into four mam sections, “God and 
Man”, “God atWork”, "The Church ih Action’’, and 
“At Last", it deals in small compass with all the funda- 
mental doarlnes of Christianity, and its teachings on the 
Incarnation and Redemption, the Church, and the 
Christian Life Its aim is not originality of exposition, but 
an honest account of the Church’s view of God and His 
relations with Man 



